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THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


BY STEPNIAK, 


i 2 
THE POLITICAL FORM OF THE RUSSIA OF THE FUTURE, 


WELL, the reader will say to my pointing to the danger of 
the maintenance of Russian tyranny, the Autocracy must be 
destroyed. But is revolution really so certain a guarantee 
against foreign aggression? Who knows whether the chronic 
danger Russian despotism presents will not manifest itself at the 
outbreak of a revolution by a wild rush for external conquests ? 
Was it not so in France? Will not history be repeated in 
Russia also ? 

No Russian, unless he has spent all his lifetime abroad, will 
entertain such doubts and apprehensions. But they exist, to a 
certain degree, in the minds of the English. I will, therefore, ask 
permission to dwell for a moment upon facts, which, if not un- 
known, are at all events not sufficiently taken into consideration ; 
otherwise the misapprehensions about our future would have 
been impossible. I refer to the absence of any tendency to 
centralisation in the Russian nation itself. 

The unification of France, ethical, intellectual, and political,— 
due to the high standard of French civilisation radiating from 
Paris,—was an accomplished fact long before the Revolution. 
When this latter broke out none but a strongly centralised 
government was possible in France. During the unexampled 
social fermentation of that period the provinces showed no 
Inclination for autonomy and local independence. The inno- 
cent dreams of federalism of the unfortunate Girondists were 
considered as treason, and among the imaginary crimes im- 
puted to them, one of the heaviest was that of desiring the 
“dismembering of France.” And notwithstanding the numerous. 
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638 THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


changes of her political constitution and great progress in her 

olitical liberties, the centralised form of government remained 
unshaken, the first practical manifestation of federalism being 
made by the so much calumniated Commune of 1871. 

Now the centralisation of political power in any shape,—be it 
in the form of the Roman senate or of the French Committee of 
Safety,—if not necessarily aggressive, is always liable to be hurried 
into foreign war. France, moreover, was enticed into it by 
external aggression. The usurpation of Napoleon I. was the 
consequence both of this centralisation and of those wars, and he 
only pushed to an extreme what had preceded him. 

The social conditions of Russia are quite the reverse of those of 
France. Only the central ethnical nucleus of the Russian Empire 
—Muscovy proper—was formed by a natural process of unifica- 
tion, having some analogy to that of France; the remnant being 
either conquered by main force or annexed voluntarily, to be 
enchained the following day. None of these elements were ever 
fused into the ruling nationality ; Muscovite habits had no 
attractiveness, and their culture was often much lower than that 
of the annexed country. Whilst the German inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine, conquered by the French, became, after the 
lapse of a century, most ardent French patriots, the Ruthenian 
population, for example, formerly a military republic, and annexed 
in 1654 by the decision of its popular assembly, is not in the least 
assimilated with Russia proper after two centuries of common life. 
Excluding the handful of nobles and the official classes, the 
Ruthenians speak their own language, have their own national 
customs, and, I venture to add, their own religion, genuine Greek 
orthodoxy ; whilst the real worship of the peasants of great 
Russia is sectarianism. The Ruthenian peasants do not remember 
the early history of their republican institutions, but they feel 
strongly that their national individuality is distinct from the 
dominant great Russian nation, to which they still give the old 
name of Moskals—i.e, Muscovites. Even among the superior 
and educated classes of the towns, we observe during the last 
two generations a strong revival of national feeling under the 
influence of the democratic ideas of our time. So it is with the 
people who are, by blood, by religion, by language, the nearest 
of kin to the Russians. I need har: dly speak of other nationalities 
—Poles, Lithuanians, Finns, Caucasians, and many others—under 
the dominion of the Tzar by the force of the bayonet, and 
separated from the dominant nationality by religion, language, 
and old historical traditions, with nothing to atone for the loss 
of their national freedom and to reconcile them to their rulers. 
Modern Russia possesses no absorbent power. Such various 
elements are not likely to crave the maintenance of the centralised 
form of government, when once they are free to have their own 
way. 
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Nor is that all. Even in the genuine Russian provinces there 
is no trace of centralistic tendencies. The long centuries of 
bureaucratic despotism, to which the enormous distances gave 
unlimited sway, produced such a universal aversion to centralisa- 
tion, that in this respect there is hardly any difference between 
the genuine Russian and the leading men of other nationalities, 
Nobody but the bureaucratic officials of the Government are parti- 
sans of centralisation. Even the obtuse Muscovite slavophiles 
like M. Axakoff, representing extreme Russian conservatism, akin 
in sympathy to the upholders of the official status, desire a large 
development of local self-government as the sole guarantee against 
bureaucratic tyranny. 

Under such conditions there is no possibility of maintain- 
ing a centralised empire. Whether the present régime shall be 
destroyed by an insurrection,—which is certainly the speediest 
and the least painful way of getting rid of itor whether, in 
consequence of a long and morbid process of internal decompo- 
sition and of the impending national bankruptcy, the Government 
will be obliged to appeal to the country, as was the case in 
France, the result will be the same. Russia, as soon as she 
obtains the faculty of adjusting herself according to her own 
disposition, will cease to be a centralised empire. And we may 
add that the greater the liberty enjoyed at this reconstruction, 
the fewer will be the centralised elements which will remain in it. 

There are, however, strong reasons for inferring that this 
interior segregation will never arrive at a total dismemberment 
of the State. I do not refer to Finland, the Caucasus, or the 
Central Asian conquests, and the other quite heterogeneous 
elements, which have nothing to do with Russia, and are rather 
an encumbrance to a free state. They will certainly fall off and 
constitute themselves into independent States, or perhaps unite 
with the neighbouring countries. With them the Russian people 
have nothing to do. What is worth consideration is the political 
attitude of the formerly independent states of Sclav origin 
occupying the great eastern plain. To get a clue to it we must 
dwell for a moment on the condition of Poland. If there is a 
country which may reasonably be expected to adhere to the idea 
of an entire secession, it is undoubtedly Poland. No country 
has suffered so much from Russian despotism, and in no one is 
the national sentiment so keen. Nevertheless it is highly im- 
probable that, should a favourable change in Russian political 
conditions take place, even Poland would secede. The reason 
is as simple as it is conclusive. In our times of great manu- 
facturing industries and coming social changes economical con- 
siderations weigh enormously in the political balance. Now, 
from our remarks on the relations of Polish and Russian industry, 
with which the reader is familiar from a former chapter, it is 
evident that even at the present time, in the miserable condition 
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of the Russian nation, the union with this country presents 
considerable economical advantages to Poland. This small 
country stands now at the head of our industries, which afford 
it a vast, we may add an unbounded, market for its products. A 
wise nation will think twice before forsaking this advantage for 
the mere pleasure of having a king or a president of its own. 
And the perfect mutual understanding between the most advanced 
political parties of both countries indicates that the time is close 
at hand when the old barrier of hatred dividing both nations. 
will give place to a better feeling. 

But no amount of freedom of export, nor even general liberty 
and security, will reconcile the Poles to union with Russia if they 
do not obtain a complete assertion of their nationality. They will 
demand Home Rule; because if they have to send their deputies 
to a common central parliament, they will be swamped by the 
mass of deputies representing the millions of other nationalities. 
For, according to their present numbers, they would only be one- 
twenty-fifth part of the whole body. It would only be a new 
kind of subjection for them. 

The Polish question is only an extreme case amongst many 
others. The Ruthenian is a reproduction in a more moderate 
form of the Polish problem. Here the secession would be still 
more disadvantageous,—not to say impossible,—since the provinces 
occupying the middle part of the rivers forming the natural line 
of communication cannot secede from the provinces holding their 
sources and mouths. 

But mere separation into nationalities cannot satisfy the desire 
for liberty in so enormous a State as Russia. For we must 
remember that the homogeneous Ruthenians number about seven- 
teen millions, and occupy an area equal to that of France. Great 
Russia numbers forty millions, a population equal to that of the 
German empire, and scattered over a much greater area, Con- 
stituted as single states according to nationalities, they would 
still make enormous centralised bureaucratic states, with no real 
self-government and with the additional drawback of possible 
interior struggles. Further subdivision will necessarily be called 
for. The leader of the Ruthenian Radical movement, Professor 
Michel Dragomanoff, thinks that his country must be divided 
into no less than three independent parts. For great Russia, 
taking into account its size, the number of subdivisions must be 
at least three times greater. This is, of course, the best guarantee 
against the possibility of national rivalry, and at the same time 
the sole mode of obtaining that unification of the State which 
is desirable for the purpose of national defence, combined with 
the great variety of differences of the diverse tribes and nations 
living on the vast eastern plain, and the traditional habit of 
self-government in which the Russian peasantry is educated by 
the “mir” and village communes. 
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Thus the only form into which Russia, when once free, can 
mould itself, will be a series of autonomous states, each having 
home-rule—that is, legislative and executive power, with a 
central government providing for the general interest of the 
whole union ; a form of government of which the United States 
of America furnishes us with an example. This is not a political 
dream or theoretical desideratum; it is the simple inference 
drawn from the natural condition of our country, the ultimate 
and inevitable end of our political evolution. How soon this 
final form is likely to be attained, whether the remoulding of the 
Russian State will be done at once or by a gradual process of 
compromise with the existing monarchical institutions, is, of 
course, another question, which only the future can answer. But 
it is beyond doubt that every change will bring the solution of 
‘the problem nearer. It is not at all impossible for the Monarchy 
to come to an agreement with the nation. To people laying so 
much stress on social amelioration as all Russian advanced parties 
do, the mere form of a Republic—though preferable, of course— 
does not present the same fascination as to the French Montag- 
nard of 1793, or the Italian patriots of Mazzinian persuasion. 
General civil rights and political freedom have always been 
placed foremost by the advanced parties of Russia, and the 
example of England shows that these are not incompatible with 
a Monarchy. Russians would willingly have abstained from 
shedding blood for the mere chance of giving a better sounding 
name to the chief of the State ; but in discussing the chances of any 
compromise the dispositions of both contending parties are to be 
taken into account. Practically the Russian movement for freedom 
has to deal with the most stubborn dynasty the world has ever 
seen, and which has always shown a most desperate incapacity 
for understanding the interests both of the nation and itself. To 
hope for the conversion of the Romanoffs to a true liberal policy, 
is indeed to be a dreamer of the most incorrigible nature. It is 
more than probable that, as the struggle advances, Russian patriots 
will openly inscribe the word “ Republic” on their banner. And 
even a court revolution will be hopeless unless it exalt to the 
throne some junior branch less imbued with traditional short- 
sighted despotism, and less insensible to reason than the elder one. 

However it may be, one thing is certain; every step Russia 
makes toward liberty will diminish the danger of its military en- 
croachment. And the more the interior transmutation is radical 
the surer such a result becomes. Nothing can be so incorrect as 
the supposition that a Russian revolution may result in the out- 
burst of warlike propensities. There is no such feeling in the 
Russian people. The urgent necessity for protecting the soil 
against the incessant invasions of Asiatic nomads, to whom the 
country was open from every part, turned Russia into a centralised 
despotic State. And when there were no longer any invasions, 
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the Autocracy continued the expansion of the empire on its own 
behalf, dragging with it the irresponsible and obedient nation. 
But the character of the race proved stronger than the combined 
efforts of the past and the present Russian rulers. By a strange 
contradiction the most aggressive of Kuropean nations is really the 
most pacific in its disposition. Mr. Cobden said of them: “The 
Russians are, perhaps, naturally the least warlike people in the 
world. All their tastes and propensities are of an opposite cha- 
racter. Even in their amusements there is an absence of rudeness 
and violence” (Cobden’s “ Political Writings,’ p. 273); and he 
corroborates his statement by quoting Mr. Danby Seymour, who 
was rather distrustful of Russia as a political power, but has the 
impartiality to testify that “the most singular thing is that the 
people among whom this military organisation prevails is, with- 
out exception, the most pacific nation on the face of the earth; 
and upon this point, I believe, no difference of opinion exists 
among all observers. Having lived for several years in a position 
which enabled me to mix much with the officers and men of the 
Russian army, such is my strong conviction of the Russian 
character.” 

With such a disposition of its people, and a free Russia, with 
its political arrangements so constituted as to be particularly 
unfavourable to any adventurous foreign policy, prosperous and 
enlightened because free, Russia will for ever cease to be a threat 
to European tranquillity. Having so many interior wants to 
satisfy, and so many important questions to solve at home, it will 
certainly become the sure guarantee of peace. Let us only observe 
that having now a population of a little more than one hundred 
millions, in the space of sixty-four years this number will be 
doubled, according to Elisée Reclus’ (“Geography”) average rate of 
multiplication of the Russian people. With its present population 
Russia could afford to have a civil army of about four millions 
of men, but that the finances of the States will not bear the 
incorporation of such a mass in the ranks of the standing army ; 
and the despotic form of government prevents the institution of 
a territorial militia. I abstain from computing to what number 
such a militia might attain in a few score years. Russia is the 
only country which requires no standing army to withstand even 
the strongest military powers of continental Europe. 

Thus we may conclude: the careful, and, as far as possible, 
impartial analysis of the Russian storm-cloud, has shown us that 
its only threatening ingredient is the autocratic power. All the 
rest resolves in a rain, which can bring nothing but fruit that 
can be only welcomed by any good and upright man, whose heart 
beats in sympathy with his fellow-men. 


STEPNIAK. 































MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY D. G. RITCHIE, 


THROUGH many long years, and in many sombre volumes, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has preached to inattentive governments 
the duty of self-abnegation, the policy of a masterly inactivity, 
or, as he calls it, of being merely “negatively regulative ;” and 
in pink paper cover, purchasable at railway bookstalls, there 
appeared during last year a little pamphlet of reprinted review 
articles, entitled “The Man versus the State.” Mr. Spencer is 
counsel for “The Man,” and conducts his case, according to a 
time-honoured method, by abusing the other party. Not only 
does Mr. Spencer’s conception of what the State is appear to us 
to involve grave philosophical errors, but his practical conclusions 
seem altogether wrong, and,if widely accepted, capable of retard- 
ing most necessary reforms. A strong conviction on this point 
must excuse the following pages, which might otherwise appear 
unduly disrespectful to an honoured name. No one, who has any 
interest in philosophy, can refuse admiration to an Englishman 
who has given the energies of his life to philosophical studies, 
who believes that philosophy must be systematic, and who has 
made his countrymen read his books. But there are some things 
that demand more respect than distinguished persons—philosophy 
itself, and the growing sense of a common responsibility to 
diminish the misery of human life. 

“ Laissez faire” and “Freedom of Contract” used to be 
Liberal watchwords, but have now been given up or left to the 
Tories. Mr. Spencer gives the easy explanation that the Liberals 
have mistakenly adopted the Tory policy. English political 
parties have a long history and a very complex significance. 
But to our synthetic philosopher, who deals in “completely- 
unified knowledge,” this is all very simple. There are, according 
to Mr. Spencer, two great types of society, the’militant and the 
industrial (an idea which may be found in Comte). To the 
former belongs the régime of status, to the latter that of contract 
(this comes from Sir Henry Maine). The former adopts com- 
pulsory co-operation, the latter voluntary co-operation (this, we 
believe, is Mr. Spencer’s own invention). Now the Tories are the 
party who hold by the former or worn-out type of society, the 
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Liberals by the latter. So that when a Liberal is found attack- 
ing contract, in order to make Mr. Spencer’s completely-unified 
knowledge correct, he must be no longer a Liberal but a new 
Tory.* How is it, then, that Liberals and Tories have come to 
change places in relation to the question of State interference ? 
According to Mr. Spencer, the essence of Liberal efforts has been 
the struggle for individualism against Governments—not against 
bad or despotic Governments merely, but against Governments 
as such. “The abolition of grievances suffered by the people,” 
“the gaining of a popular good,” has been merely “a conspicuous 
external trait.”-+ People in general have made a mistake in 
classification, and taken the external trait for the important 
thing. “The popular good has come to be sought by Liberals, 
not as an end to be indirectly gained by relaxation of restraints, 
but as an end to be directly gained.” There is a philosophical 
difficulty here which needs to be cleared up. We do not see 
why, because an end is sometimes indirectly pursued, it ceases to 
be an end, and becomes merely “a conspicuous external trait.” 
Least of all do we see how Mr. Spencer can logically hold such a 
position. He considers pleasure to be the ultimate end of con- 
duct, and yet we suppose he would allow, like Mill, that it is 
an end which can only be gained by not being directly pursued. 
We should be very ready to admit that pleasure is “a con- 
spicuous external trait,” which Mr. Spencer and others have 
mistaken for the end—a conclusion which would seem to follow, 
if Mr. Spencer’s argument here is correct. We should hold that 
there are ends which may be indirectly pursued, and that the 
popular, or rather the common, good is such an end, while 
pleasure is not. 

But let us leave this philosophical question for the present. 
The unsophisticated mind is certainly a little surprised to learn 
that the welfare of the people is only “an external trait.” We 
had always thought that, when men fought for liberty, and 
checked the tyranny of kings and potentates, they did it for the 
sake of the common weal, and not for the sake of carrying out 
Mr. Spencer’s theory about the negatively regulative function of 
the State. Sometimes the common welfare has been promoted 
by resisting and restraining bad interference, sometimes by 
instituting Government action to check evils that had grown up 
through past bad interference or through long-continued neglect. 
There is a time to break down and a time to build up; and the 
same men may have to do both. If Mr. Herbert Spencer came 
on a company of workmen one day demolishing a large building, 
and some days afterwards found them erecting something else on 
the same place, he would say to them: “ You have mistaken 
your work. Your business is to make the way clear for indi- 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 1 ff. 
+ Ibid., p. 7. 
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viduals like myself to walk about in as we choose.” Some one 
might perhaps answer him (we omit the probable expletives) : 
“The other day we were pulling down an old palace and an old 
prison; to-day we are building a school and a library. Some of 
us like knocking down best; some of us like building up, but 
some of us are quite ready to do both as required.” There is 
no necessary inconsistency in the same party having struggled 
against protection, monopolies, and privileges, which favoured a 
few individuals at the cost of the vast mass of the people, and 
now struggling to protect individuals who are not wise enough, 
nor strong enough to protect themselves against the selfishness 
of those whom past legislation, or past neglect, has allowed to 
acquire an undue power over them. At the same time there 
does, on the surface,appear to be a certain inconsistency, and this 
appearance deters many from lending a helping hand in the cause 
which they really have at heart. Those who abolished the Corn 
Laws kicked at first vehemently against the Factory Acts. The 
view that the main work of Liberalism is to diminish the amount 
of Government action is widely spread in this country. It is a 
view which seems to fit in extremely well with the ideas, or at 
least with the language, of the average Englishman. Of this we 
may find several explanations. 

In a country where political freedom has been won, not by a 
sudden revolution transferring power from one class to another, 
but by a very long and very gradual series of struggles between 
the non-privileged and the privileged, or between the more 
privileged and the less privileged classes, this long struggle 
has left as an inheritance a permanent jealousy of rulers, a ready- 
made disposition to suspect and resent Government interference. 
The struggle against the arbitrary rule of the Stuarts has made 
an indelible impression on English political thinking. This we 
may call the Whig tradition, in which we include the Puritan 
tradition. The best of the Puritans fought for the liberty of 
individual conscience ; and nearly all of them, when they could 
not have their own way, wished to be left alone in matters of 
religion. 

Secondly, besides this older Whig tradition, there is the more 
recent tradition from the struggles of this century—the long fight 
against State interference especially with trade, but also with 
freedom of the press, of religious belief, of association, etc. The 
struggle of the seventeenth century was mainly against unconstitu- 
tional and arbitrary kinds of Government. That of the first half 
of the present century has been against mischievous kinds of 
Government action. The opponents of some particular kind of 
bad Government interference often used the unnecessarily wide 
premise, “ All Government interference is bad.” The advocates of 
Free Trade tended to apply the phrase Laissez faire in all matters. 
It became the dogma of the old-fashioned Radical. 
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Thirdly, there is the patriotic feeling that we are not as other 
men are, the national pride in the English system of leaving 
people to do things for themselves, and the prejudice against 
everything that any one can call “continental bureaucracy.” 
Now most undoubtedly we have a great gain, not in the mere 
absence of Government action, but in the habit of free association ; 
many of the advantages, however, that we are apt to ascribe to 
absence of Government interference, are really due to the absence 
of centralisation—a very different thing. A highly differentiated 
and decentralised Government is not identical with no Govern- 
ment at all. French and German writers often talk with admira- 
tion of our “self-government,” and we may feel flattered by the 
fact that they have borrowed our word. But we know in our 
inmost hearts how defective our Local Government is, how chaotic 
its condition, how much more of it we need, and how much more 
controlled it often requires to be. 

Underlying all these traditions and prejudices there is a 
particular metaphysical theory—a metaphysical theory which 
especially takes hold of those persons who are fondest of abjuring 
all metaphysics; and the disease is in their case the more 
dangerous since they do not know when they have it. The 
chief symptom of this metaphysical complaint is the belief in the 
abstract individual. The individual is thought of, at least spoken 
of, as if he had a meaning and significance apart from his sur- 
roundings and apart from his relations to the community of 
which he is a member. It may be quite true that the significance 
of the individual is not exhausted by his relations to any given 
set of surroundings, but apart from all of these he is a mere 
abstraction—a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectre, which haunts 
the habitations of those who have derided metaphysics. The 
individual, apart from all relations toa community, is a negation. 
You can say nothing about him, or rather it, except that it is 
not any other individual.* Now along with this negative and 
abstract view of the individual there goes, as counterpart, the 
way of looking at the State as an opposing element to the 
individual. The individual and the State are put over against 
one another. Their relation is regarded as one merely of antithesis. 
Of course, this is a point of view which we can take, and quite 
rightly for certain purposes; but it is only one point of view. 
It expresses only a partial truth, and a partial truth, if accepted 
as the whole truth, is always a falsehood. Such a conception is, 
in any case, quite inadequate as a basis for any profitable discussion 
on the duties of Government. 

It is this theory of the individual which underlies Mill’s famous 
book on “ Liberty.” Mill, and all those who take up his attitude 
toward the State, seem to assume that all power gained by the 


* Cp. Mr. Montague’s admirable exposure of “the plump and solid individual ” 
our ordinary phraseology in his “ Limits of Individual Liberty,” pp. 55 ff. 
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State is so much taken from the individual, and, conversely, that 
all power gained by the individual is gained at the expense of 
the State. Now this is to treat the two elements, power of the 
State and power (or liberty) of the individual, as if they formed 
the debit and credit sides of an account book; it is to make them 
like two heaps of a fixed number ofi stones, to neither of which 
can you add without taking from the other. It is to apply a 
mere quantitative conception in politics, as if that were an 
adequate “category” in such matters. The same thing is done 
when society is spoken of as merely “an aggregate of individuals.” 
The citizen of a state, the member of a society of any sort, even 
an artificial or temporary association, does not stand in the same 
relation to the whole that one number does to aseries of numbers, 
or that one stone does to a heap of stones. Even ordinary 
language shows us this. We feel it a more adequate expression 
to say that the citizen is a member of the body politic, than to 
call him merely a unit in a political aggregate. For certain 
purposes of course he is treated merely as a unit. In the votin 
at an election “we count heads to save the trouble of breaking 
them” (as Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen has cleverly said); but a 
citizen’s existence as such is not exhausted by his voting once 
in several years. Rousseau, carrying out his abstract individualism 
thoroughly in this respect, said that the English people were 
only free at a general election, and in the short moments of 
their liberty they made such a bad use of it that they deserved 
to lose it.* 

“But surely all this is beside the question. Has not Mr. 
Spencer told us again and again that Society is an organism ?” 
Yes, Mr. Spencer has told us so. The phrase Social Organism has 
come to him from Comte, in what way Mr. F. Harrison and he 
may settle between them. But if Mr. Spencer had only given 
more attention to Comte’s writings he might have come to believe 
more in his phrase than he apparently does. Let us see what he 
tells us about the social organism. So far as we know, he has 
not retracted any part of the essay which he first published in 
the Westminster Review in 1860, although he has not repeated 
everything in it in his “ Principles of Sociology.” It is this 
essay which contains the famous parallel between the up and 
down lines of the railway which supplies the circulation of com- 
modities in the social organism, and the arteries and veins of 
a well-developed animal, money being the blood corpuscles, and 
the telegraph wires the nerves. If Plato’s Socrates had told us 
a myth of this sort he would have introduced it by an apology 
about his not being very good at the making of images. In 
almost any other modern writer we might have thought it a 
jeu Vesprit. But this supposition is inapplicable in the case of 
the author of the system of “Synthetic Philosophy.” 


* “ Contrat Social,” iii., 15. 
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There are many difficulties in this conception of which we 
should be very glad to have a solution. In the first place, it is 
distressing to find that when the State is called an organism it is 
not to be compared with any noble animal,* such as the lion or 
the eagle, under which forms we are accustomed to figure it, but 
that it belongs to an extremely low type. We are “ bodies 
dispersed through an indifferentiated jelly.” | This, we suppose, 
represents the British citizen moving in his national fog. But 
afterwards we are glad to find that the social organism is rather 
like the vertebrate type, but lower than human. So there is 
some chance for the British lion after all. Or is our society 
a Leviathan, as Hobbes thought; or some half-fabulous beast ? 
Of course it will be answered, “In some respects the social 
organism is of one sort, in some respects of another.” But if the 
description is to vary so much, is it not just possible that, “in 
some respects,” it is not an organism like an animal organism 
at all ? 

Again, if society 1s an organism, the more advanced a com- 
munity is, the more highly developed should be the organism to 
which it corresponds. But individual independence within the 
social organism has to be paralleled by the inferior classes of 
animals. The analogy of the animal would suggest that in the 
higher types of the social organism there should be a very great 
coherence—in fact, a “ corporate consciousness ;”’ and this was the 
conclusion which Plato drew from his, as yet unformulated, con- 
ception of social organism. “Is not the best-ordered State that 
which most nearly approaches to the condition of the individual— 
as in the body, when but a finger is hurt, the whole frame drawn 
towards the soul, and forming one realm under the ruling power 
therein, feels the hurt, and sympathises altogether with the part 
affected, and we say that the man has a pain in his finger?” 
(“Rep.,” 462). 

Mr. Spencer, however, holds that: “As there is no social 
sensorium, it results that the welfare of the aggregate, considered 
apart from that of the units, is not an end to be sought. The 

* Bluntschli is strongly impressed by the organic character of the State; but he 
insists that itis human. Nay, he is even more precise. The State is not merely 
homo, common gender ; it is the man, the Church being the female woman. See his 
““Theory of the State,” English Translation, p. 22. 

+ Compare “ Principles of Sociology,” p. 475. “The parts of a society form a whole 
that is discrete.” It is obvious that Mr. Spencer is really thinking only of the 
spacially separated individual human bodies; but the individuals who compose a 
human society are not mere animal organisms capable of movement through space. 
The individual person, the citizen with rights and duties, is a complex of ideas, 
emotions, and aspirations which are altogether unintelligible except as the product of 
ceaseless action and reaction in the spiritual (7.¢., intellectual, moral, etc.) environment 
which not merely surrounds, but actually constitutes the individual—7.e., makes him 
what he is, The history of the individual cannot be understood apart from the history 
of the race, though of course in practice we have to limit ourselves to a small portion. 
We never can understand any individual thing or person fully, just because we cannot 


grasp the whole universe. How a “complex” and a “ product” can yet know itself 
as a unity is a problem which psychology and history cannot solve. 
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society exists for the benefit of its members, not its members for 
the benefit of the society” (“Principles of Sociology,” p. 479). 
Is it not his political creed of individualism which leads Mr. 
Spencer to deny the existence of a social sensorium, and to 
deny to the social organism the important characteristic of all 
organisms—the dependence of the parts upon the whole ? 

Again, the more advanced community might be expected to 
correspond to the more highly-differentiated organism. Progress, 
as Mr. Spencer has told us more than once, is from the homo- 
geneous and indefinite to the heterogeneous and definite. Now 
Mr. Spencer, as politician, would undoubtedly regard the United 
States of America as more advanced than Germany, but an 
American citizen may very well be a manufacturer, a “colonel,” 
a philosopher of Mr. Spencer's school, and a legislator, not quite 
after Mr. Spencer’s heart, all at the same time; so that to Mr. 
Spencer, as biological philosopher, America ought to appear one 
of those rude organisms which do not make the delicate distinction 
between stomachs and mouths. A highly-developed social organ- 
ism, if it is to be definite as well as heterogeneous, would really 
require a caste system—such as Plato proposed. But a caste 
system, we suspect, would not meet the approval of Mr. Spencer 
as politician, nor would anything Platonic meet his approval as 
philosopher. So here is a difficulty. The answer again would 
probably be: that “in some respects” the social organism re- 
sembles one kind of animal organism, and “in some respects” 
another; which again leads us toa suspicion that in some respects 
it is not an organism at all.* 

In fact, this very conception of organism has been applied by 
German philosophers + to the criticism of democracy. A demo- 
cracy is said to be “less organic,” or a “less-developed organism ” 
than an aristocracy, or a bureaucratically-administered monarchy, 
in which there are different orders or classes having different 
special functions, and a definite official class, of which the different 
individual members have each their special function, whereas in 
a democratic country like America any man may be anything: 
canal-boatman, schoolmaster, soldier, president. The difference 
between such a society and that of a very primitive stage is not 
to be found in any analogy from the development of the animal 
organism, but in the difference between the conscious and the 
unconscious, the free and the unfree. 


* Having previously used the first edition of the “ Principles of Sociology,” I have 
only, while correcting the proofs of this paper, discovered that the same apparent in- 
consistency, here pointed out between Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and his politics, had 
been already observed by a French critic, M. Henri Marion. In a postscritp added in 
the edition of 1877 (pp. 618 a,b) Mr. Spencer seeks to meet this objection. But what 
he says practically amounts to a surrender of the analogy between the social and 
animal organism in the most important respects, and does not seem to obviate the 
objections here raised. 

Tt When occasion offers, Mr. Spencer compliments German philosophy as, at least 

not shallow.” See “The Man versus the State,” p. 87. 
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Again, we are delighted to learn that the Houses of Parliament 
(not “excluding the House of Peers) resemble the cerebral masses 
in a vertebrate animal. Now one would have thought that a 
vertebrate animal with cerebral masses was superior to those 
individuals that moved about in an indifferentiated jelly ; but, 
considering all the uncomplimentary things Mr. Spencer says 
about our legislators, we are led to have dreadful suspicions as to 
the species of animal to whose cerebral masses they correspond ; 
or else, “in some respects,” apparently, they are not like cerebral 
masses at all, and we conclude that Mr. Spencer, like a recent 
popular apologist of theological dogmas, has mistaken an ingenious 
illustration for a scientific fact. 

It might be said that this last objection is sufficiently met by 
the answer given in “Essays,” Vol. ili, pp. 6, 7, to Professor 
Huxley, but we cannot see what justifies Mr. Spencer (except an 
intelligible desire to make his theories fit together) in arbitrarily 
comparing the negatively regulative functions of government with 
those of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, and leaving every- 
thing else for the visceral nervous system. Apparently the social 
organism in Mr. Spencer’s ideal state, where government is no 
longer needed, ought to resemble an animal ‘drunk, or asleep, 
with the brain doing as little as possible (p. 8). 

Thus, from the doctrine of the social organism, as expounded 
by Mr. Spencer, we find it difficult to arrive at any coherent 
theory of politics, In fact, the conception of society as an organ- 
ism seems to admit of more easy applications to the defence of 
just those very views about the State which Mr. Spencer most 
dislikes ; and though the conception of organism has its value in 
helping political thinking out of the confusions of individualism, 
if taken as the final key to all mysteries, it leads to new confusions 
of its own, for which it would be absurd to blame Mr. Spencer. 
But not only do we find Mr. Spencer’s politics defective because 
he takes the idea of organism as final, but because he does not 
really get as much out of the idea as he might. 

In spite of the constant parade of biological illustration, it 
would appear that in his political thinking Mr. Spencer has not 
advanced beyond the arithmetical and mechanical conceptions 
of society which prevailed in the days when it was still a striking 
thing to say “Constitutions are not made, but grow.” Society, 
to Mr. Spencer, is only an aggregate of individuals. The indi- 
viduals are assumed, to start with. They are put together, and 
society is made, and Mr, Spencer criticises the mode of its making. 
He has not got ‘beyond Hobbes. 

Of course, this charge will be indignantly denied. But the 
proof of it is staring us in the face: “The Man versus the State.” 
In the very title of these essays, and throughout, it is assumed, 
as much as by Mill, that every increase of the powers of govern- 
ment (Mr. Spencer uses “Government” and “State” as convertible 
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terms *) implies an equivalent decrease in the liberties of indi- 
viduals. Now, this is a way of speaking which produces accurate- 
looking, quasi-scientific, abstractly-logical expressions; but it is 
profoundly “inorganic.” An organism is not an equation. Ina 
healthy body—we must beg Mr. Spencer's pardon for using smaller 
words than seem to be proper in dealing with completely unified 
knowledge—in a healthy body all the parts may develop together. 
Because a man has strong arms, he has not therefore weak legs. 
Unfortunately, brain and muscle do not always grow together, 
but this we regard as an imperfection. Now if society is an 
organism, a State in which the powers of government are abnor- 
mally large might be like a body with a brain overgrown at the 
expense of sinew and flesh (though, indeed, if Mr. Spencer be 
right in classing such States under the species militant, the 
muscular beast of prey might seem the better analogue); but a 
perfectly healthy, well-developed society ought to resemble a 
body in which well-developed brain and well-developed limb go 
together and help each other. If this is not so, then it ought to 
follow that society is not an organism, which, according to Mr, 
Spencer, is absurd; and yet it is Mr. Spencer himself who con- 
tradicts the possibility of government and individual gaining 
in strength together. 

A sentence from the Essay on “The Sins of Legislators” will 
supply a further proof of the mechanical, or rather merely arith- 
metical, character of Mr. Spencer’s political thinking. “Social 
activities,’ we are there told, “are the aggregate results of the 
desires of individuals who are severally seeking satisfaction” 
(p. 62). Nay, even in the very Essay on the social organism, Mr. 
Spencer speaks of the office of Parliament as that of “ averaging 
the interests of the various classes in the community,” as the 
brain “averages the interests of life.” If this remark is to be 
taken seriously there ought to be a science of political arithmetic, 
parallel we suppose to the calculus of pleasure. But such a mode 
of speaking and thinking about society would imply that the 
acts of a combination of individuals are the same as a combina- 
tion of the acts done by the same individuals, a supposition 
which is not true even of voluntary, temporary, and artificial 
associations. Thus any number of persons as individuals are 
free to walk along a crowded thoroughfare at the same time, but 


* They are certainly often so used in ordinary language; but it isa pity not to 
take the terms in a more precise sense. Let us call society organised the State. The 
Constitution is the organisation as distinguishable in thought from the society. 
Government is either equivalent to Constitution (as when we talk of different forms of 
government), or is used specially for the administrative or executive element in the 
State—i.e., for what appears specially as the head, or ruling part of the State. Thus, 
of course, when the State acts, the Government acts, and vice versd, and so the words 
come to be interchanged. Where the Germans say Staat, we frequently use “ nation,” 
im a somewhat more definite sense than their Volk. Our word “ people,” again, is 
often the same as the German Volk, or Latin populus, and more precise than the 
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a combination of the same individuals to do so might rightly 
be punished even according to Mr. Spencer's minimum theory 
of government. A society of one hundred individuals for the 
promotion of a particular end is something more than the aggre- 
gate of a hundred individuals working towards this same end. 
But even according to Mr. Spencer, the State does not arise 
from a voluntary combination as on Hobbes’ theory; and it 
certainly is not a temporary combination. Therefore, d fortiori, 
this arithmetic cannot apply to the State. Least of all can it do 
so if society is an organism. 

But apart from the question of logical consistency, let us con- 
sider the more important question of truth. Is it true, as a fact, 
that as government gains in strength, the individual loses in 
freedom, and vice versé? Now, Mr. Spencer would admit that 
the individual is more free under the modern than under the 
medizval State; but is this because the modern State is less 
powerful? The opposite is decidedly true. As Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen says: “The difference between a rough and a civilised 
society is not that force is used in the one case and persuasion 
in the other, but force is (or ought to be) guided with greater 
care in the second case than in the first. President Lincoln 
attained his objects by the use of a degree of force, which would 
have crushed Charlemagne and his paladins and peers like so 
many eggshells.” * To take a quite clear proof, contrast the 
savage or barbarian with the civilised man. “The modern 
English citizen who lives under the burden of the revised edition 
of the Statutes, not to speak of innumerable municipal, raiiroad, 
sanitary, and other bye-laws, is, after all, an infinitely freer as 
well as nobler creature than the savage, who is always under the 
despotism of physical want.” + Thus Professor Jevons. So, too, 
Spinoza: “ Homo, qui ratione ducitur, magis in civitate, ubi ex 
communi decreto vivit, quam in solitudine, ubi sibi soli obtem- 
perat, liber est.” Bagehot, whom Mr. Spencer would probably 
regard as a better authority than Spinoza, and who has admi- 
rably shown in his “Physics and Politics” how biological 
conceptions may be applied to the study of human society without 
distorting the historical judgment, has insisted in his “ Economic 
Studies” that the individual freedom, which the old school of 
English economists assume, “presupposes the pervading inter- 
vention of an effectual Government—the last triumph of civilisa- 
tion, and one to which early times had nothing comparable.” t 


* “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” pp. 28-29. May an acknowledgment be made 
here, once for all, of the debt we owe to Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen’s vigorous book ? 
With many of his conclusions we cannot agree ; but when one turns from the 
ordinary discussions on the subject of individual and State to a thinker like Sir J. 
Fitzjames Stephen, the sensation is like that which follows the opening of the 
windows in an over-heated smoking-room on a cold evening. 

+ Professor Jevons, “The State in Relation to Labour,” pp. 14, 15. 

> “The Postulates of English Political Economy,” p. 48, 
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These sayings are not quoted to prove the point by a consensus 
of authorities, but only as striking ways in which a lesson of 
history has been expressed. Of course it is a lesson of history 
which Mr. Spencer does not believe. It is not written in. the 
folios of “ Descriptive Sociology.” 

Mr. Spencer might, however, still answer: “I do allow govern- 
ment in an advanced stage of society a sphere of activity, that, 
namely, of being negativ ely regulative.” That sphere, however, 
is much less than what the facts of historical progress show. 
Mr. Spencer makes progress imply a “ restriction and limitation 
of State functions. He finds fault with Austin for “ assimilating 
civil authority to military,” * by which he appears to mean that 
State authority ought now to be less than it was in the militant 
stage of society, in which stage he would certainly place the 
Middle Ages. 

During the Middle Ages the conception of the nation was 
indistinct, and the power of the central authority was feeble ; but 
was the individual proportionately free? Far from it; feudal 
barons, and ecclesiastical and trading corporations were strong 
against him. Custom was omnipotent. Law had little force. 
The break up of feudalism is everywhere characterised by the 
rise of distinctly marked nations governed by absolute kings. 
In many respects there was loss, especially where the absolute 
power of the monarch lasted a long time, as in France; but it 
was the absolutism of the Tudors which finally made the commons 
of England strong against the privileged orders of clergy and 
nobility, and it was the absolutism of Louis XI. and of Louis XIV. 
which finally caused the ruin of the old régume in France. The 
fact that absolutism in government and individualism in sentiment 
coincide, alike in the ‘Roman Empire and at the Reformation, 
would be quite inexplicable according to the theory of society 
which Mr. Spencer adopts when he is dealing with practical 
politics. Toa really “organic” conception of society, the coin- 
eidence is a necessary one. 

As we have said, Mr. Spencer makes the “ inorganic” assump- 
tion of the individual to start with in explaining the origin and 
growth of society: The physical individual, of course, is there ; 
but not the individual whose rights and liberties Mr. Spencer is 
sO anxious to protect against the aggression of governments. In 
primitive societies the person does not exist, or exists only 
potentially, or, as we might say, 7m spe. The person is the 
product of the State. Mr. Spencer is presumably acquainted 
with the writings of Sir Henry Maine. He has adopted the 
formula “from status to contract.” Two of Maine’s works are 
named in the list of authorities at the end of “ Political Institu- 
tions ;” not, however, the “ Ancient Law,” in which t occur the 


* “The Man versus the State,’’ p. 81. 
+t Page 126. 
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words whose truth is confirmed by all we can learn about earl 
society. “The unit of an ancient society was the family, of 
a modern society the individual.” The doctrine is summed up 
in the index in the words: “Society in primitive times not a 
collection of individuals, but an aggregation of families.” This 
remains true on. the whole, even if we are to suppose with 
Maclennan and many other anthropologists that a looser and 
vaguer form of common life universally preceded the patriarchal 
family. Primitive property was everywhere communal (whatever 
the community might be), not personal. Now the astonishing 
thing is this: a recognition of the fact that definite heterogeneous 
individuals—1.e., persons with definite rights—are only gradually 
developed out of the homogeneous indifferentiated mass of 
primitive society, would have fitted in admirably with Mr. 
Spencer’s biological theory of progress and of the social organism. 
But, unfortunately, it does not fit in with his political supersti- 
tion about the natural rights of the individual, which we shall 
presently have to consider. Moreover, such a formula of the , 
development of the individual would require to be supplemented 
by a recognition of the part taken by Governments in his 
development ; and for this we fear biological conceptions are 
inadequate. The person is not a mere natural product; in part 
he is created by the conscious work of Law and Religion. The 
Roman jurists and the Christian teaching of several centuries 
have a share in the differentiation of the individual from his 
social environment. It is the function of the modern State to 
carry on this work. 

If further proof were required that Mr. Spencer's actual 
political thinking is of the same kind as that of Mill, who was 
unaffected by the conceptions of organism and evolution, it may 
be found in such passages as those where Mr. Spencer speaks of 
the proper function of government being the maintenance of 
social order (“The Man versus the State,” p. 63); or again, of a 
private sphere into which the intrusion of the State has decreased 
(Ibid., p. 94). Nay, we need not look for anything underlying. 
On the surface comes up (Oh, avenging spirits of the eighteenth 
century! Oh, Rousseau and Robespierre! Oh, Jefferson and 
Tom Paine!) a theory of natural rights in an essay on political 
superstitions by the author of the great system of evolutionary 
philosophy. We shall expect next an apologetic commentary on 
the first chapter of “ Genesis.’ And for proof of this theory of 
natural rights? First of all, a shy reference to the German 
doctrine of Natur-recht. “One might have expected that utter- 


. ances to this effect” (he has just quoted Professor Jevons and Mr. 


Matthew Arnold) “ would have beemrendered less dogmatic by the 
knowledge that a whole school of legists on the Continent main- 
tains a belief diametrically opposed to that maintained by the 
English school. The idea of Natur-recht is the root-idea of 
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German jurisprudence. Now, whatever may be the opinion held 
respecting German philosophy at large, it [“it” must be understood 
as referring to “philosophy,” not to “ opinion ”] cannot be charac- 
terised as shallow. A doctrine current among a people dis- 
tinguished above all others as laborious inquirers, and certainly 
not to be classed with superficial thinkers, should not be dismissed 
as though it were nothing more than a popular delusion.”* This 
is a delightful passage. Suppose we were to imitate it as follows: 
“One might have expected that utterances about the folly of 
trusting Governments would have been rendered less dogmatic by 
the knowledge that a whole school of political philosophers on 
the Continent maintains a belief diametrically opposed to that 
maintained by the English school. The idea of State action is 
the root-idea of German political philosophy ;” and so on as 
before. 

Secondly, there is a most edifying criticism of Bentham’s state- 
ment that “Government creates rights.”t This Mr, Spencer thinks 
might be intelligible, if it came from an absolutist like Hobbes 
or the King of Dahome, but he cannot understand how Bentham 
holds it along with the view that the largest possible portion of 
the people should have the sovereign power. “Mark now what 
happens when we put these two doctrines together. The sove- 
reign people jointly appoint representatives, and so create a 
Government; the Government thus created creates rights; and 
then having created rights, it confers them on the separate 
members of the sovereign people by which it was itself created. 
Here is a marvellous piece of political legerdemain! Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, contending that ‘property is the creator of 
the law,’ tells us to beware of the ‘metaphysical phantom of 
property in itself’ Surely, among metaphysical phantoms the 
most shadowy is this which supposes a thing to be obtained 
by creating an agent, which creates the thing, and then confers 
the thing on its own creator.” In this passage let us note 
that “a right” is talked ot as “a thing,” to which, therefore, the 
saying Le nihilo nihil fit will apply. Yet there is really no 
“legerdemain.” Suppose a company of persons meet together 
for the purpose of founding a society—let us say for the study of 
Mr. Spencer’s System of Synthetic Philosophy. They appoint a 
committee to draw up rules. These rules are accepted by a vote 
of all the units (or by a majority, to which the minority volun- 
tarily give way). The individuals, as members of the society, have 
now rights (and of course duties) which they did not have before 
—e.g., they have to pay subscriptions, they may write after their 
names M.S.SS.8.S.P., and they may have the crystal-grub-butter- 
fly emblem stamped on their note paper. The trick is done, A 
right is created out of nothing. Now we are not prepared. to 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 87. 
+ Ibid., pp. 88, 89. 
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defend the political philosophy of Jeremy Bentham out and out; 
but we are ready, were there any need, to take up the cudgels 
for him and Mr..Matthew Arnold (who, by the way, seems to have 
got into queer company) against this particular accusation of 
juggling. 

After this quaint invocation of the wisdom of the Germans and 
this amusing assault on the metaphysics of Bentham come the 
positive proofs which Mr. Spencer advances for the existence of 
natural rights. There is first of all the statement that “before 
definite government arises, conduct is regulated by customs.”* 
This not very startling remark is proved by an appeal to the 
Bechuanas, the Koranna. Hottentots, the Araucanians, the Kirghizes, 
the Dyaks, the people of Madagascar, Java, Sumatra, Ashantee, 
the Chippewayans, Ahts, Comanchees, Esquimaux, the Brazilian 
Indians, the Todas, and the “ peaceful Arafuras.”’ It isa pity that 
Mr. Spencer did not also refer to a certain obscure people who 
called themselves Hellenes, who have not yet been cut up into 
tables of Descriptive Sociology, and to a certain unsystematic 
sociologist called Herodotus, who quotes a certain unscientific 
writer called Pindar, who said that “Custom is king of all men.” 
Suppose we admit that even very rude races do recognise a right, 
say, of property, basing that right solely on custom, what does 
that prove? It proves certainly that all rights cannot arise in an 
explicit contract or through a statute made by a definite Legisla- 
ture; but does it prove that rights are antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of the acts of society? If Mr. Spencer had thought the 
Greek writer above referred to worthy of his attention, he might 
have learnt that the same word in Greek signifies “ custom ” and 
“law,” a linguistic confirmation of the view of Sir Henry Maine, 
that all primitive law is a declaration of custom and not a 
command (as Austin thought). The conception of command is 
very much later; and it is only when society has far advanced 
that laws consciously and deliberately made come in to check 
customs which have grown up. But these customs were not 
always there; they are the products, we may say the creations, 
of society. There was no need to go to the Todas and the peace- 
ful Arafuras and the blameless Ethiopians to find rights growing 
up out of customs. It has been observed by competent scientific 
inquirers that even in recent times English school-boys have 
claimed a customary right to share in the plum-cake which 
another boy receives from his fond mother. Nay, the boy who 
dares to violate the most senseless or even mischievous school 
tradition has often a hard time of it. Surely Mr. Spencer would 
not call these things “natural rights ;” or is it only among old 
barbarians that “natural rights” can be observed ? 

“Property,” says Mr. Spencer, “was well recognised before law 
existed.” Yes, we answer, but the customs of a primitive society 
* Page 90 ff. 
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are its laws, and, as the product of society, vary in different 
societies. By right of property, which Mr. Spencer considers a 
natural right, he clearly means an absolute and individual right, 
which he thinks the State ought to protect, but ought not to 
interfere with.* But the rights of property, as they g generally 
exist among primitive peoples, are not rights of individual 
property at all. Property belongs to the family, the village, the 
tribe. In Mr. Spencer’s “ Political Institutions,” Chapter XV., it 
is very well shown how at first the ideas of property are very 
vague, and how the idea of property in anything except move- 
ables, which includes captives in war, is unknown. Now under 
rights of property our Tory defenders of freedom of contract, 
whom Mr. Spencer seems to approve of, most certainly include 
property in land. But Mr. Spencer’s appeal to natural rights 
would not defend from State interference property in land, and 
yet it would defend property in slaves! In deciding what form 
of land tenure is most advantageous for the welfare of the com- 
munity and of individuals, we can get no help whatever from any 
revelation of “ natural rights.” 

Next comes a familiar old argument which has seen service in 
many an “Intuitionist” refutation of Empiricism. There is an 
approach to uniformity in the rights which different Govern- 
ments recognise. ‘Therefore, it is argued, there must be “some 
determining cause over-ruling their decisions.” | But the reason 
is not “natural rights” in any sense in which this doctrine 
would deny the statement that society creates rights. It is 
simply this: there are certain conditions necessary to the life of 
any society. In order to hold together every society formally, 
or informally, agrees to observe or, let us say, finds itself com- 
pelled to observe these conditions of common life, and thereby 
creates rights and duties for its members. Now Mr. Spencer 
himself really says the same thing, giving it as the ultimate 
“secret.” He traces “natural rights ” back to the general con- 
ditions of social life. Here he has got on his own ground again, 
and most of what is said is unexceptionable. “ Clearly the con- 
ception of ‘natural rights’ originates in the recognition of the 
truth, that if life is justifiable, there must be a justification for 
the performance of acts essential to its preservation ; and, there- 
fore, a justification for those liberties and claims which make 
such acts possible.” § 


* Here we may notice the remarkable difference between the applications of the 
theory of contract by Hobbes and Locke. In Hobbes’ view there exists no society, 
and no rights (except natural rights, which are “ mights”) until the contract is made. 
Locke, on the other hand, conceives the contract as entered on between society and a 
Government in order to protect rights (such as that of property) which he supposes 
already to exist. This difference explains the difference in the way in which Hobbes 
and Locke regard the breaking of the contract. 

+ Lbid. 
t “The Man versus the State,” p. 95. 
§ Lbid., p. 96. 
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The third “historical evidence” is a full recognition of what 
we have been urging—namely, that “as social organisation 
advances, the central ruling power undertakes more and more to 
secure to individuals their personal safety, the safety of their 
possessions, and, to some extent, the enforcement of their claims 
established by contract. Originally concerned almost exclusively 
with defence of the society as a whole against other societies, or 
with conducting its attacks on other societies, Government has 
come more and more to discharge the function of defending indi- 
viduals against each other.” * Now this passage seems to us to 
contain a recognition of the truths: (1) that society does not 
begin with persons but produces them; (2) that the person is 
produced by Governments increasing their functions. We hardly 
see how it is consistent with Mr. Spencer’s practical thesis, that 
the power of Governments ought to diminish ; still less how it 
proves that thesis or any part of it. Can Mr. Spencer really 
mean that all the personal rights which the British Government 
secures to its citizens always existed as “natural rights”? Pro- 
bably Mr. Spencer regards some sort of copyright as necessary to 
secure to him that justice which he has defined as “a rigorous 
maintenance of those normal relations among citizens under 
which each gets in return for his labour, skilled or unskilled, 
bodily or mental, as much as is proved to be its value by the 
demand for it; such return, therefore, as will enable him to 
thrive and rear offspring in proportion to the superiorities which 
make him valuable to himself and others.’ + But did the Todas 
or the peaceful Arafuras—to say nothing of the by no means 
peaceful Angles and Saxons—recognise copyright? On the other 
hand, most races have at some time or other recognised a “natural 
right ” to hold captives in war, or inferior races as slaves. “ Be- 
fore permanent government exists,’ we are told, “and in many 
cases after it is considerably developed, the rights of each indi- 
vidual are asserted and maintained by himself, or by his family.” 
In such a condition we should think the rights of the individual, 
except so far as checked by the customs of his family and tribe, 
are pretty nearly commensurate to his strength and his cunning. 

The following paragraph contains a very significant recognition 
of the function of war in the development of political societies : 
“Those ancient societies which progressed enough to leave records, 
having all been conquering societies,” etc. But soon after this 
we have a statement about “the omnipresent control, which the 
Eastern nations in general exhibited” §—a curious view of 
Oriental history, where “Anarchy plus the tax-gatherer” has 
been the general rule. According to Maine|| the Roman Empire 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 93. 

t+ Lbid., p. 92. 

+ Ibid., p. 93. 

§ Lbid., p. 94. 

|| “* Early History of Institutions,” Lecture XILI. 
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is the first instance of a legislating empire. In the Persian 
“Empire” everything was left to local customs, so long as taxes 
were paid to the great king; and this is the general type of 
Eastern rule. This control, we are next told by Mr. Spencer, 
“was exhibited also in large measure by the Greek, and was 
carried to its greatest pitch in the most militant city, Sparta.” This 
remark is more accurate; but then the Greek cities belong to a 
very highly-developed stage of political existence: and even with 
regard to them it is an exaggeration. Sparta appeared to Plato 
and Aristotle an exception among Greek cities in regulating the 
lives of its citizens. “Similarly during medieval days throughout 
Europe ... there were scarcely any bounds to governmental 
interference.” What has become of history? Did not emperors 
and kings yield to priests, and bargain with their own feudal 
vassals? Did not the kings of Aragon swear to maintain the 
rights of their subjects (a contract which Mr. Spencer might 
plausibly, but erroneously, have quoted as an argument for 
“natural rights”)? ‘“ With the increase of industrial activities 

there went ...a decrease of meddling with people’s 
doings.” Well, on this head we have said something already. 
This course of history, this transition from status to contract, Mr. 
Spencer appears to interpret as a struggle in which the individual 
has gradually won his natural rights from the State. “Throughout 
a large range of conduct the right of the citizen to uncontrolled 
action has been made good against the pretensions of the State 
to control him.”* Is not this an admission that natural rights 
appear not at the beginning but at the end of a long process ? 
But if so, what was the relevancy of Mr. Spencer’s illustration of 
natural rights from primitive races such as the Todas and the 
peaceful Arafuras and all the rest of them? It is becoming clear 
that when people speak of natural rights of liberty, property, etc., 
they really mean not rights which once existed, and have been 
lost, but rights which they believe ought to exist, and which 
would be produced by a condition of society and an ordering 
of the State such as they think desirable. There is an idolon 
which leads men to put their golden age in the past, and to claim 
reforms under the guise of restoring ancient rights. 

Fifthly, “reforms of law” are appealed to as proving that 
rights are not created, but recognised, by good laws.t That, of 
course, is the theory of the Roman jurists, the theory of “the 
law of nature which is the ground of all laws.” Mr. Spencer is 
now in the company of the Stoics. How this is to be reconciled 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 94. 

+ It is startling to find the Married Women’s Property Act cited as an instance of 
the recognition of a natural right, unlessa “ natural right” equals “* what ought to be.” 
It is striking in what a series of abstractions the arguments about the political status 
of women are often carried on. The one side talk of woman's “sphere,” as if that 
were something determinable « priori ; they only mean “‘what has been.” The 
other side appeal to “ rights” —i.e., to what ought to be in a well-regulated society. 
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with the creed of evolution is not clear, unless Mr. Spencer wil? 
take a hint from Aristotle and boldly admit that the true nature 
of a thing is to be found not in its origin but in its end: 1 vars 
‘rédkos éotiv. But what then would become of his dictum that 
“we must interpret the more developed by the less developed ” ? * 
The only course is to recognise that the converse is also true; 

and that besides going to the Todas and “ the peaceful Arafuras” 
to explain modern Governments, the reverse process must also 
be gone through. But this means a concession to a teleological 
view of the universe which we fear Mr. Spencer would regard as 
retrogressive. Mr. Spencer has a quite magnificent perception 
of half truths. What amazes the puzzled reader is how the halves 
do not oftener meet their other, and sometimes better, halves. 

In opposing Government action Mr. Spencer does not always 
appeal to natural rights. In the essay on “The Sins of Legis- 
lators,’ he has recourse to ideas which appear more congenial 
to his usual way of thinking. Excessive legislation, he holds, 
arises from the prevalent ignorance of the organic structure of 
society, an ignorance which he ascribes to defects in the pre- 
valent system of education. The error prevails “that society is 
a manufacture, whereas it is a growth,” t the conclusion appa- 
rently being that Government ought to leave society alone, and 
let the struggle for existence go on, and the result will be the 
survival of the fittest. We may compare what is said in the 
Essay on “ The Coming Slavery” about the law of nature “that 
a creature not energetic enough to maintain itself must die.” t 
Government interferes with that process of evolution which 
Mr. Spencer would wish to contemplate with the calm curiosity of 
an Epicurean God, but with a full, though somewhat inexplicable 
faith in the beneficent issue of the long misery which the process 
causes to individual men, women, and children in the interest 
of the species. How this can be reconciled with his eager defence 
of individual rights we fail to see, but shall not inquire farther. 
At present we wish to ask how it is compatible with his assertion 
that the remark of Mackintosh, “ Constitutions are not made, but 
grow, has become a truism ? § Nay, in this very paragraph 
which we have now before us, we tind “ governmental institu- 
tions” included in the “scientific conception of society ” as an 
organic structure.|| If Governments “crow ” very big, and strong, 
and fierce, “— blame them? “For ’tis their nature to.” They 
cannot help it. You need not blame the legislators nor the con- 
stitution-makers, because on your own thesis they cannot make 
constitutions, however much they try. All is a growth. You 
might as well say toa man, “ You must really make your head 


* “Data of Ethics,” p. 7. 


Tt “The Man versus the State,” p. 74. 

t Ibid., p. 19. 

§ Essay on “The Social Organism,” inzt. 
ll * 


‘The Man versus the State,” p. 74. 
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smaller; it is far too big for the rest of your body.” We might 
reply to Mr. Spencer in the words which he himself quotes in 
“First Principles” (at the end of Part 1.)— 


‘Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 

Here, then, is the dilemma: (1) If the Government is a part of 
the organic structure of society, and if the social organism is 
altogether an organism, and strictly grows, and cannot be made, 
Governments, like everything else, must, by necessity, be left to 
fight it out. The fittest will survive. If the Government is 
fittest it will get the better of the individual (we have to assume 
Mr. Spencer’s antithesis between them); if the individual is fittest 
he will get the better of Government. Societies with much 
developed governments must fight it out with societies with 
stunted Governments. The fittest will survive. Whatever is, is 
right, and the legislator can have no sins, because he is only a 
part of the great movement which Mr. Spencer contemplates 
from those serene heights of the synthetic system of philosophy 
which are illumined by the beneficent radiance of the Unknow- 
able.* If any one thinks this accusation of fatalism unwarranted, 
let him turn to p. 64 of ‘The Man versus the State.” “AsI heard 
remarked by a distinguished professor, whose studies give ample 
means of judging: ‘When once you begin to interfere with the 
order of Nature, there is no knowing where the results will end.’ 
And if this is true of that sub-human order of Nature to which 
he referred, still more is it true of that order of Nature existing 
in the social arrangements produced by aggregated human beings,” 
The obvious conclusion being Laissez faire—with a vengeance, 
But even in these words notice how interference is spoken of, as 
if government was outside the natural structure. 

(2) If, then, government is outside the process of evolution, how 
can we avoid the suspicion that there is some flaw in Mr. Spencer's 
scientific conception of society, that it breaks down at govern- 
ment? So that, after all, there was some need for Mackintosh 
to say, “Constitutions are not made, but grow;” since, to 
Mr. Spencer, the proposition does not appear true. 

A dilemma generally suffers from an incomplete disjunction in 
the premises. One suspects, therefore, that the choice does not 
lie solely between “making” and “growing,” and that social 
organisms differ from other organisms in having the remarkable 
property of making themselves; and the more developed they 
are the more consciously do they make themselves. But if so, an 
appeal to the fact that society is an organism is no argument 

* This is only one way, among others, in which we see that Evolution, as Mr. 
Spencer understands it, can never account for morality, because it cannot justify the 


word “ought.” We can never get beyond “is.” Bentham was consistent when he 
expelled the word “ ought.” 
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either for or against Government interference in any given 
case. 

The truth is, that society (or the State) is not an organism, 
because we may compare it to a beast or a man; but because it 
cannot be understood by the help of any lower—.e., less complex— 
conceptions than that of organism. In it, as in an organism, 
every part is conditioned by the whole. In a mere aggregate, or 
heap, the units are prior to the whole; in an organism the whole 
is prior to the parts. But because the conception of an organism 
is more adequate to society than the conception of an artificial 
compound, it does not follow that it is fully adequate. We have 
just seen that a one-sided application of the conception of organic 
growth leads to difficulties, as well as the conception of artificial 
making. These we can only escape by recognising a truth which 
includes them both. We must pass trom “organism” to “con- 
sciousness,” from Nature to the spirit of man. 

The history of progress is the record of a gradual diminution 
of waste. The lower the stage the greater is the waste involved 
in the attainment of any end. Contrast wind-fertilised plants 
with the more highly-developed. The higher animals have the 
fewest young. When we come to human beings in society, the 
State is the chief instrument by which waste is prevented. The 
mere struggle for existence between individuals means waste 
unchecked. The State, by its action, can in many cases con- 
sciously and deliberately diminish this fearful loss; in many cases 
by freeing the individual from the necessity of a perpetual 
struggle for the mere conditions of life, it can set free individuality 
and so make culture possible. An ideal State would be one in 
which there was no waste at all of the lives, and intellects, and 
souls of individual men and women. 

D. G. RITCHIE, 











































INDIRECT SCHOOL INFLUENCES. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 


Few things in these last years have aroused more interest than 
education. The chief old seedbeds and sowers of learning, 
Cambridge and Oxford, have been filled with fresh and new 
forms of life, and overflowed in a growing tide of university 
extension and local examinations. Colleges of women arise in 
the ancient academical fields, and learned girls begin to throng 
the traditionally masculine senate house. Our great public 
schools are brimfull, and scheming for larger scope. 

At the same time there has come an enormous outspreading of 
elementary education, and perhaps we hardly realise the demand 
which it professes, or is intended to supply, and the effect which 
it has upon those who are submitted to its influence. 

In these days work is more pressing, competition is more sharp, 
and time is counted as more valuable than ever. There is an 
atmosphere of wakeful intelligence about all centres of industry 
which wears the body and the mind away with importunate speed. 
This is an electric, detonating, steam-whistling, express-paced 
age. There is more and more bustle everywhere, more straining 
for sudden results and quick returns. Men are more impatient, 
knowing less the charm and value of repose. 

One consequence of all this is that each wants to be equipped 
for the struggle as soon as possible. He is spurred through his 
course of education into work, so that he may have at least his little 
knife wherewith to cut a notch in the bark of a tree, if he be not 
big enough to hold an axe and fell a trunk. A certain amount of 
instruction is therefore felt to be of first importance to those who 
want to push their way, however low down they may begin to 
climb the ladder. This is felt least in purely agricultural districts, 
where the pulse of ambition is weak, but even in the slightest 
connection with commercial life the need of education is being 
more and more recognised. An errand boy who cannot read or 
write is frequently productive of more trouble than assistance. 
A poor town lad, who is no “scholar,” mostly wanders about from 
one miserable situation to another, hardly learning anything 
which he did not know the first week he began to work, getting 
an insight into no trade, seeing no handicraft, but incessantly 
carrying loads for small chandlers and customers. There is 
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arising, however, in towns and cities, a more ambitious generation 
of scholars. They are not all driven, they do not all crawl like 
snails, unwillingly to school. The tide of education grows by 
the desire of many who really wish to be so taught as to command 
a better market. There is a growing crop of ambitious boys, 
This has its questionable as well as its promising side. The 
questionable side involves a precocious perception of the material 
results of commercial education. Some boys begin to perceive 
that they may possibly fill not so much the mind as the basket 
and the store. Thus there are now, actually, children who have 
their eye on the material goal of education. And the eyes of 
some parents are steadily becoming more open to the mischief of 
ignorance in their children. It is true that school teaching is less 
valued among rustics than others, since a boy learns much in the 
field itself; but in almost every business the elements of an English 
education are becoming every day move imperatively necessary. 
Hence there is a strongly growing demand for schools where 
children can learn to read, write, and sum, if not with much 
facility, yet after a fashion, which practise is capable of improving. 

The first present idea of education, therefore, is that of a great 
“scholar” wheel which shall grind blunt little boys into sharp 
ones, and bring so much more bread and butter into the family 
cupboard. Education is valued by some almost wholly by its 
worth in money. 

The result is, that, to a certain extent, children are taught some 
wage-making powers, but the mischief mixed with this result is, 
that they learn too much of that pushing, catch-penny spirit 
which gives a market value to even a little knowledge. 

All wise and righteous teachers, therefore, check this. They 
unfeignedly admit the material value of education. They recog- 
nise and realise its genuine worth in the market. But of course 
there will be two or three out of a large body who cram 
the children before an inspection, simply and solely with an eye 
to a share of the grant. Thus they help, rather than retard, 
the presence of a mean and selfish tone ina school. There will 
be some who take the lower lines of their profession, just as some 
clergy, lawyers, and doctors think more of their personal gains 
than of the duty to be done. But the wise and righteous teacher, 
knowing that indirect influences are often among the most im- 
portant and effective in life, take many opportunities to check 
the purely commercial estimate of elementary teaching. They 
desire, of course, that their children shall be well taught, and 
acquit themselves creditably before the inspector, but they know 
that a scrupulous soundness in their mode of instruction 1s 
doubly wholesome. It conveys some power of reading and 
writing, but it conveys a perception of honest work at the same 
time. The wise and righteous teacher does not force lessons on 
the scholar (beyond his proper power of reception), seeking to stick 
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them up just long enough for the examiner to notice them. He 
does not try to put some little facts into the shallow pond of the 
scholar’s memory, just where the examiner is likely to drop his 
net. He does not ground-bait the water for Her Majesty’s Inspector. 
But the righteous teacher strives so to teach, that what the 
scholar does he does well. Thus, indeed, after all, we most truly 
help a boy in a humble position. If he remains in it he fills it all 
the better for the little learning which he has, and which, not 
being frothy, does not evaporate, but leaves him with something 
permanent, however small. And if he is laudably ambitious, if he 
feels capable of greater things, the solidity of his little learning 
stands him in good stead. It puts the key into his hands. He 
has something firm to stand upon. It makes progress possible, 
if the scholar can progress at all. The boy who is taught a 
smattering of many subjects may make a better display at ex- 
aminations, but his learning will not wear. The first object of the 
wise and righteous elementary school teacher is to teach, it may 
be ever so little, thoroughly. Thus, by indirect influence, he 
sheds upon the scholar, however humble, an apprehension of the 
truth that whatever he does should be done well. Thus he 
contributes to the righteousness which exalteth a nation, and 
enables a boy, if capable and ambitious, to rise. 

Another chief point in education, which must begin as soon as 
possible to bring out, or educe, in the scholar what he afterwards 
needs as a man, is the habit of forbearance. Here we have a fine 
scope and frequent need for wholesome “indirect influence.” No 
place, for example, teaches the habit of forbearance better than a 
school where all tale-telling is discouraged. The scholars teach for- 
bearance better than the master can. The teacher must be careful 
not to pry too closely into the unwritten rules and discipline of 
his kingdom. A lad there is often saved a multitude of after 
discoveries and disappointments which he has to make, and which 
are better learned in the play of youth than the work of after life. 
It is well to have the skin socially hardened while we are young. 
It saves a vast amount of later trouble. We learn thus to take 
the rough along with the smooth betimes. And aman who has 
learnt that, knows one secret of life—ay, of a happy and useful 
life. A boy who is mewed up at home, who, perhaps, grows into 
a man before he ceases to be a child, is sure to suffer unfairly 
when pushed out into the world. He is handicapped with 
retarding inexperience. Self-control and individuality, herefore, 
had best be nurtured in school and among a number of insistent 
fellows. Boys must settle most of their own affairs amongst 
themselves. But nothing hinders these wholesome solutions 
more than a disposition to appeal—perhaps peevishly—to the 
master. The teacher, if wise and righteous, is very careful to 
check a spirit of appeal and complaint. There is a tendency to 
speak evil one of another in some national schools where the 
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children do not see any high sense of honour exhibited in their 
own homes. The very short period of their education, the hours 
of their school teaching, are invaluable opportunities of counter- 
acting this mean spirit which produces a crop of little sneaks and 
prigs, and sheds a nasty social savour over the wholeschool. The 
righteous master will be very slow indeed ever to say openly, 
“Who did that?” In some national schoolsa dozen dirty hands 
will be held out, or eager voices reply at once, whereas in many 
a school of a higher class such an inquiry would be followed by a 
dead silence. And the master there would not relish subsequent 
confidential comments upon himself among the boys. Beside 
solidity in teaching the spirit of endurance and forbearance 
should be carefully cherished. 

I might mention the perception of order and mutual depend- 
ence as sure to be encouraged in a well-conducted school, and as 
one of its most wholesome “ indirect influences.” I have no doubt 
that the modern word “independence” conveys to some minds 
the same meaning as liberty or freedom. But, strictly, to be 
“independent” is not to depend upon another. This is im- 
possible, and, therefore, the desire for it is sure to bring unreality, 
bitterness, and disappointment. From infancy to old age we are 
dependent. From the cradle in which we are laid when we are 
brought into the house, to the coffin in which we are laid when 
we are taken out of it, we are surrounded by the ministrations of 
others. However closely a man may shut himself up, he must 
be under obligation to those around him. The nearest approach 
to perfect independence is the life of Robinson Crusoe, so 
attractive in its record, and yet so miserable in experience. But 
even he was not independent of all help, this consisting of the 
stores from the wreck which supplied him. Independence is really 
degradation, which might lead to brutality. 

In a civilised State it is impossible. Conceive a multitude 
of men in which each strove to be independent. Such a multi- 
tude could no more call itself a people than a heap of bricks 
could call itself a house. There is need of mortar, there is need 
of a builder—ay, of a master builder; there is need of dependence, 
coherence, subordination of the parts to the whole and to each 
other. And yet we are sometinies buoyantly and conceitedly 
told that one of the first duties of life is to render oneself 
independent. 

It is true that we are called to be free—free, that is, from the 
ceremonial, that we may apprehend the moral. This makes 
civilised Christianity the step from the law to the Gospel. We 
should rise from regulations to the perception of principles, and 
discharge the rule all the more perfectly by being above it. We 
should be thus independent. We are called, too, to make such 
provision for the needs of life that we become not an unloved 
burden on society. But the independence which consists in 
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mistrust of others and disdain of their sympathy is intensely 
selfish. 

Now see how this bears on schools. Their object is not only 
to give a certain amount of solid information upon necessary 
matters. The acquirements of reading, writing, and ciphering 
are no sure guarantee that a boy will turn out well. He learns 
much from that sheer “discipline” which he is subject to as a 
matter of course. The inevitable discipline of a fair school so far 
helps to make him forbearing and healthily dependent. There 
must be some sense of union and order set up in the mind of a child 
who attends a well-conducted school. This lesson of union and 


‘order does not indeed appear in the time-table. It pervades the 


whole structure and economy of the place. It comes in the 
“curriculum ” of good teaching without being taught. It is one 
of the strongest and most wholesome of indirect school influences. 

Any master who has to do with a child that has run wild in 
the streets knows this well. The great difficulty with such a 
child arises, not from want of sharpness, not from softness and a 
whining spirit of complaint,—for these poor urchins are often 
quick and hardy,—but from restlessness, from an impatience of 
authority and order. They have got to unlearn their independ- 
ence. The child cannot at first acquire the sense of dependence. 
Treat with him, by himself, about those matters of which he 
knows something, and he will probably display no want of 
shrewdness or courage. Put him in a class, begin to teach him 
the rudiments of that which is required in a civilised people, and 
you see at once what he needs to learn—the spirit of respect, 
regard, trust. He is independent, and so far unfit for a place in 
the world of men. 

Discipline, then, is of the highest importance in a school, not 
merely as it enables the lessons to be taught in order, but because 
it is, in itself, a chief and continuous lesson in “ dependence.” 

Short as the period is which the working classes can afford to 
spare for the education of their children, yet in it much of their 
future happiness and social usefulness must be provided for. We 
may think that a child learns little, but if he receives a distinct 
impression of order, he is unconsciously taught one of the great 
lessons of civilised life. He gets more out of his school than Her 
Majesty’s Inspector can ever discover or tabulate. He learns a 
lesson which stands him in good stead throughout his life, though 
he may not pass on to the higher standards of the code, and though 
his reading and writing may grow rusty through disuse. On the 
other hand, a school where the children may always be found in 
disorder, or getting through their work in a rough-and-tumble 
sort of way, is always radically defective. It setsno mark worth 
having upon its scholars. Indeed, it may possibly do them more 
harm than good; for they are likely to receive a notion that they 
have been in contact with the authorities, and may yet retain 
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their false independence. They learn, too, to associate rudeness 
with letters, and to treat such as are set over them with dis- 
respect. They miss one of the most valuable indirect influences 
which a school can shed, and which it does shed under a master 
or mistress who is not fussy, but exercises unmistakable and 
deliberate discipline. 

In glancing back at the ground over which we have passed, 
permit me to remind you of the three chief distinct ways in which 
wholesome indirect influence descends upon the children of a 
school. Whatever the teacher aims at, whatever be the status of 
the school, whether it be primary or secondary, these three main 
things—solidity of teaching, the repression of all tale-bearing, 
and discipline—will bestow lasting gifts upon the scholars, quite 
irrespective of the actual information projected in the time-table 
and imparted in the class. By these three things, honestly seen 
to, a child learns something of thorough work, of forbearance, and 
order. Though the list of subjects taught in the school may be 
small, its virtue will be great. It may—nay, it will—turn out 
better men and women than any more ambitious place, where the 
cramming for examinations, with an eye to the grant, seems to 
supply the motive and aim of its directors. 

In these few words I have purposely said nothing about the 
religious element in education; but we might easily see that 
it is almost an open mockery to pretend to teach religion where 
the attainments sought for are flashy, the tone of the scholars is 
peevish, and the circulation of law is lax. And I need hardly 
say that enormous assistance is given to the entrance of Christian 
motives when the moral basis of the teaching is sound. 
HARRY JONES. 

































































THE PRESENT POSITION OF ENGLISH 
CRITICISM. 


BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THERE is something so uncertain and so various in the methods 
and results of criticism, that a review of its present position 
would be best begun by asking: What is criticism? Such a 
question, however, would probably be considered a profitless and 
scholastic exercise, and the critic of criticism has to content 
himself with admitting that at present it is not quite 
certain what criticism is. Yet we are not entirely without 
definitions of criticism. A distinguished English critic and a 
distinguished French critic have each given us a definition of 
criticism. According to Matthew Arnold’s well-known formula, 
criticism is “a disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the world.” Taine says: 
“The critic is the naturalist of the soul. He accepts its various 
forms; he condemns none and describes all.” Neither of these 
definitions, one notes, can be said to err on the side of undue 
modesty, and Mr. Arnold’s labours under the disadvantage of 
not being founded on any definite conception. It is clearly 
formulated for the benefit of that English middle class among 
whom he desires to be an evangelist. Taine’s definition is that 
of a critic who is a philosopher first,and a critic afterwards. A clear 
and distinct scientific conception underliesit. He is the naturalist 
of the soul as it appears in literature and art; it is there that 
he finds his documents significatifs. For the individual as an 
individual, as a distinct personality with its own character and 
idiosyncrasy, he cares little. He is not satisfied unless he can 
refer the qualities of the individual back into his environment. 
The vitality and fruitfulness of this method have been attested 
by its results. Taine has had an influence which has reached 
throughout Europe. The naturalistic school has adopted his 
esthetics ; Zola prefaced to an early novel a characteristic utter- 
ance of the master: “Le vice et la virtu sont des produits 
comme le vitriol et comme le sucre.” In Italy his influence has 
been great; in Denmark he has, in great measure through the 
influence of his disciple, the well-known critic, Georg Brandes, 
profoundly awakened intellectual life. It is true, indeed, that, as 
one of the best of the young French critics has said of him, he 
represents that religion of science which is peculiar to the second 
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half of the nineteenth century. But notwithstanding that per- 
fect honesty and devotion to principle which has enabled him -to 
face unshrinkingly the disapprobation which the “ Origines de la 
France Contemporaine ” have aroused, he has himself “exhibited, 
in the most startling manner, the imperfection of his own defini- 
tion of criticism. The critic describes, he tells us; he does not 
condemn. But it would be difficult to find a more severe con- 
demnation of the French Revolution than the “Origines.” The 
naturalist of the soul cannot avoid a moral judgment; he is 
dealing with the very stuff of morals. The fact is, that a purely 
objective method of criticism, founded on general principles, 
cannot be reached even by a Taine. So long as we ignore the 
individuality of the critic, the personal equation of criticism will 
never come out right. Perhaps every critic ought to prefix a 
criticism of himself to his writings. We need to know his 
mental history, all the influences he has come under; we need 
details of his parents, of the peculiarities of his race as exhibited 
in his brothers and sisters ; we must have elearly stated his pre- 
judices, his partialities, his limitations. Whem that is done, we 
possess the terms of our personal equation; we can attaim a true 
critical appreciation ; and the critic's merit is great m proportion 
as the deductions we have to make are small. How completely, 
for instance, we might by this method justify the idiosynerasies 
of Matthew Arnold’s judgments! Even so imperfect and partial 
a self-criticism as Renan’s ‘delightful volume of “ Souvenirs ” forms 
an introduction to Renan’s work of the very highest value. Till 
this is done we are not in a position to define criticism, or to 
measure the success of the critic’s work which is, practically, to 
find out which is really essential and significant im the artistic 
produet before him, and to subordinate, or classify, that product 
in accordance with the largest number of its most significant 
characteristics, with most sureness and with least caprice. When 
Ruskin spoke of “The Mill on the Floss” as “a study of 
cutaneous disease ” he illustrated admirably the nature of a false 
subordination in criticism. The more one attempts to justify this 
judgment by evidence, the more untenable it becomes. When 
Mr. J. A. Symonds spoke once of Walt Whitman as “more 
truly Greek than any other man of modern times,” the classitica- 
tion was to most people perhaps as little obvious as the other, 
but we have only to bring forward the evidence, to reveal the 
caractéres essentiels of Whitman, and we find that it is justified. 
While Taine, with an imperfect conception of criticism, has been 
influencing continental thought, Matthew Arnold, with an equally 
imperfect conception, has had a wide influence on English thought. 
If his definition of criticism is quite untenable from a scientific 
point of view, he is yet one of the earliest and most popular of 
the modern English critical school, and he is largely responsible 
for its merits and its defects. English criticism is fairly catholic, 
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fairly sympathetic, but a little too literary and too superficial ; 
perhaps a little too bourgeois. If it is scarcely serious enough, it 
is inquisitive, appreciative, even subtle. Matthew Arnold’s aim 
has been to fly from flower to flower, gathering sweets from each, 
never staying, so that he may bring to his middle-class country- 
men the honey he has collected—“the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” These flowers are, for the most part, 
exotics; in “Essays in Criticism,” his best and most popular 
critical volume, not one essay is concerned with an English 
writer. And that brings us at once to one of the defects of 
Mr. Arnold’s critical work. He is a moralist. Macaulay asserts 
grandiloquently that English literature is supreme. “I daresay 
this is so,’ observes Mr. Arnold wearily, “only, remembering 
Spinoza’s maxim, that the two great banes of humanity are self. 
conceit, and the laziness that comes from self-conceit, [ think it 
may do us good” to say that it is not so. That is scarcely the 
true critical temper. Mr. Arnold is constantly oppressed by his 
own sententious and rather awkward formula that “conduct is 
three-fourths of life.” His delight in moralising is, indeed, one 
of his most marked psychological features. And every one knows 
with what peculiar unction Mr. Arnold quotes the amiable 
platitudes of a certain Bishop Wilson. How characteristic is this 
passage for instance: “ What an antidote to the perilous Metho- 
dist doctrine of instantaneous sanctification is this saying of 
Bishop Wilson: ‘He who fancies that his mind may effectually 
be changed in a short time deceives himself!” 

The curious limitations of Matthew Arnold’s power, as revealed 
in occasional calm and arbitrary failures of judgment,—-the note 
of provincialism, as he would himself call it,—are so obvious, 
and, to many people, so irritating, that they have frequently 
aroused ample discussion, and need not be alluded to here. Nor 
is it necessary to speak of his habit of inventing a catchword, 
and then repeating it in varying tones and inflexions of voice, as 
if endeavouring to impress some new meaning on the word, a 
trick which has been caught by some of those whom Mr. Arnold 
has influenced. Professor Seeley, for example, not long ago 
undertook to tell us that Goethe is a serious writer—a serious 
writer. Sainte-Beuve, from whom many of Matthew Arnold’s 
best qualities derive, was singularly free from such peculiarities 
of method. In the preceding critical generation he was, as his 
English disciple said, “the prince of critics.” One wishes some- 
times that Mr. Arnold possessed something of Sainte-Beuve’s 
freedom from prejudice. There is, however, another and more 
fundamental weakness in his critical work, a weakness which is, I 
think, connected with that impression of superficiality which he 
often gives. The literary qualities of style are not so widely dif- 
fused in England that we can well afford to quarrel with them 
when, as in “Matthew Arnold’s prose, we find them so exquisitely, 
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so charmingly developed. It would be hard to overrate the 
marvellous qualities of this style,—its delicacy, its Jucidity, its 
irony, its vital and organic music,—but it remains true that an 
intense preoccupation with style is almost invariably detrimental 
to the finest criticism. The critic’s business is not to say beauti- 
ful things. It is his business to take hold of his subject with the 
largest and firmest grasp, to express from it its most characteristic 
essence. But it is part of Matthew Arnold’s method, if method 
it may be called, “to approach truth on one side after another, 
not to strive or cry, nor to persist in pressing forward, on any 
one side, with violence and self-will.”’ One of his best-known 
essays, that on Heine, is an admirable instance of what can and 
cannot be obtained by this method. At the time it was written 
Carlyle was accepted as an authority on German literature, and 
Carlyle is said to have referred to Heine as “that pig.” Here, 
as usually, Mr. Arnold was on the side of true criticism. He 
shows a delicate appreciation of the obvious aspects of things,— 
especially the more un-English aspects,—a sure sense of the 
artistic perfection of Heine’s verse, though not of his prose, an 
adequate delight in his wit, a total failure to understand his 
humour, the usual irresistible tendency to moralise which prompts 
him to sum up by saying that Heine produced nothing but “a 
half result.” But Heine is peculiarly difficult to criticise. How 
many books and essays have been written about him, and how 
little true criticism they contain! Perhaps, indeed, the time has 
not yet come for a really wide and deep appreciation of his 
marvellous individuality. At present the only fairly complete 
critical account of Heine that I know of in England is con- 
tained in a careful and rather dull paper which appeared in the 
Contemporary a few years ago, and which was written by a 
Mr. Charles Grant. Let us, then, look at Mr. Arnold’s article 
on “ Keats” in Ward’s “English Poets.’ Who has not heard 
of Keats’ “natural magic”? Here, in the shortest compass, 
Mr. Arnold displays all the charm of his most exquisite literary 
style. And yet his unhappy tendency to moralise, his resolve 

“not to persist in pressing forward,” but to enjoy merely the 
superficial aspects of things, make it impossible to say that 
these pages, delightful as they are, bear on them the stamp of 
true critical insight. 

After all, we must never forget all that we owe to Matthew 
Arnold. M. Bourget says of Renan that he is “|’homme supe- 
rieur.” Matthew Arnold is the English “homme supérieur, 
though not in quite the same sense. It is the superiority voulu 
of a pedagogue. If, however, he appears to possess the hereditary 
instincts of a schoolmaster, and in a stern yet half-encouraging 
manner deals out reproofs to Ruskin, Stopford Brooke, and others 
who have not yet learnt what measure is, what sty le is, what 
urbanity is, still it is true that the reproofs were called for, and 
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Matthew Arnold himself seldom forgets what those things are. 
One would prefer, when charitably disposed, that one’s contempo- 
raries should fall into his hands rather than, let us say, be reached 
by Swinburne’s reckless sledge-hammer. Itisno mean distinction 
to have been one of the foremost poets of an age, one of its chief 
prose writers, and its most typical critic. This may console Mr. 
Arnold when he sometimes finds arrayed against him the weapons 
which he has himself forged. When’a writer has become popular 
and influential it is profitable, Mr. Arnold would himself tell us, 
to meditate on his defects. 

The influence which Matthew Arnold has exercised on recent 
English critical work may be seen both in its better qualities 
and in its lack of thoroughness, its tendency to on into 
the mere literature of style. Not long ago Mr. F. W. H. M yers 
published two volumes of essays which were largely of a critical 
character. These well-written essays were received with all the 
applause which they deserved, an applause which was unanimous, 
and seems to indicate that they may fairly be accepted, both in 
their merits and defects, as an example of the popular concep- 
tion of criticism. The influence of Matthew Arnold’s method 
may, I think, be well traced in the essay on Renan. Mr. Myers 
is concerned not to get to the heart of his subject, but to give us 
charming and interesting passages, stimulating and profitable 
suggestions—“ the best that is known and thought in the 
world.” There are luminous points of criticism here and there, 
but they are not frequent. It is a pleasant essay, it is not 
criticism. It might be said that Mr. Myers is writing of a foreign 
author, not, like M. Bourget, of a native writer, with whom he 
could suppose his readers to be well acquainted, or, like Georg 
Brandes, who writes avowedly for all Europe. Let us turn, then, 
to-his essay on “Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty.” I have read 
this essay several times since it first appeared in the Cornhill ; 
there is something so charming about it that it is by no means 
difficult to read; but I must confess that every time I reach the 
end of it no definite impression remains on my mind. It is witty 
sometimes; it is carefully written; I frequently feel that Mr. 
Myers is about to touch the heart of his subject; but he goes 
round and round, and never seems to get any nearer. He beats 
the bush with admirable dexterity, and the reader looks ou 
expectantly, but nothing appears. There are certain flames in 
literature—Heine, Rossetti, Whitman—into which the critical 
moth in England loves to dash, and Mr. Myers, like the rest, 
appears to singe his wings with great satisfaction. 

Another English critic, Mr. Theodore Watts, has dealt with 
Rossetti much more successfully. Notw ithstanding his fine sense 
for artistic form, his keen faculty for mere literary analysis, Mr. 
Watts sees clearly the nature of the critic’s ultimate task. He is 
fully aware that the critic is concerned with criticism, not with 
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the mere production of literature. In an article called, with some 
failure of good taste, “ The Truth about Rossetti,’ which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century about two years ago, he has produced 
a criticism of Rossetti which is likely to be final for some years 
to come. If we regard the present state of English criticism, it is 
difficult to praise such work too highly for its grasp of a very 
wonderful individuality, for its keen perception of the relations 
of that individuality to imaginative art generally. The accurate 
criticism of a great, and hitherto unappreciated personality (with 
which, also, the critic has come closely in contact), is a peculiarly 
difficult task. Swinburne’s criticism of Rossetti was a lyrical 
rhapsody. Mr. William Sharp, with all his talent, with his de- 
voted and labcrious enthusiasm, has written a volume of some 
four hundred pages about Rossetti, which contains perhaps 
some dozen lines of genuine criticism. And when the enthusiasm 
and the laboriousness are both wanting, the result may be even 
more disastrous, as any one may have observed who happened to 
witness a pathetic attempt at the criticism of Rossetti by the late 
Principal Shairp. Such criticism as that of Mr. Watts’ becomes, 
therefore, very precious, and it is a matter for regret that he has 
not more strenuously devoted himself to criticism of such serious 
and enduring quality. 

I have alluded to another writer who has been singularly 
fortunate or unfortunate in attracting the attention of critics. It 
would be difficult even to name the crities who have attempted 
to gauge the depth or shallowness of Whitman’s genius, for the 
most part, not even excepting an interesting atte mpt of Professor 
Dowden’s, in a somewhat ineffectual manner. Strange to say, it 
is in the prophet’s own country, and from a writer who is not 
pre-eminently a critic, that the most adequate appreciation of 
Whitman has so far proceeded. In an essay, entitled too fanci- 
fully “The Flight of the Eagle,” John Burroughs shows very 
remarkable precision of judgment, and power of synthetic 
criticism. His range of criticism, though narrow, is true within 
its own limits. Narrowness of range marks some of our best 
critics. Mr. Pater, if he has nothing else in common with Bur- 
roughs, is a true critie within an almost equally narrow range, 
and with a similar synthetic method. Mr. Burroughs’ range is 
that of large, virile, Catholic, sweet-blooded things ; he is half on 
the side of Emerson, but altogether on the side of Rabelais, of 
Shakspere, of Whitman. Mr. Pater is not, indeed, on the side 
of “Zoroaster and the saints ;” but there is no room in his heart 
for the things that Mr. Burroughs loves. For him there is no- 
thing so good i in the world as the soft, spiritual aroma—telling, as 
nothing else tells, of the very quintessence of the Renaissance 
itself—that exhales from Della Robbia ware e, or the long-lost im- 
possible Platonism of Mirandola, or certain subtle and evanescent 
aspects of Botticelli’sart. To find how the flavour of these things 
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may be most exquisitely tasted, there is nothing so well worth 
seeking as that. Even in “ Marius” the “new Cyrenaicism ” in 
reality rules to the end. Joachim du Bellay is too fragile to bear 
the touch of analytic criticism, but certainly it would be impossible 
to do more for him than Mr. Pater has done by his synthetic method. 
For Mr. Pater the objects with which esthetic criticism deals are 
“the receptacles of so.many powers or forces” which he wishes 
to seize in the most complete manner ; they are, as it were, plants 
from each of which he wishes to extract its own peculiar alkaloid 
or volatile oil. For him “the picture, the landscapes, the engag- 
ing personality in life or in a book, ‘ La Giocanda, the hills of 
Carrara, Pico of Mirandola, are valuable for their virtues, as we 
say in speaking of a herb, a wine, a gem; for the property each 
has of affecting one with a special unique impression of pleasure.’ 
This was an ingenious and almost scientific theory of criticism, 
and had not Mr. Pater seemed to swoon by the way over the 
subtle perfumes he had evoked, he might, one thinks, have gone 
far. 

If, however, the area which Mr. Pater occupies with his herbs, 
and gems, and wines is small, however choice, that is but saying 
that he is not a critic of the first order, and that critics of the 
first order are rare. With so definite, and apparently fruitful a 
method, one might have thought that all things were possible for 
Mr. Pater, But a fairly catholic critic like Sainte-Beuve—for 
with all his cynical caution Sainte-Beuve was catholic—rarely 
has a definite method, a method to which he adheres. However 
it may be in the future, the critic, in his largest development, 
hitherto has been a highly-evolved and complex personality, 
whose judgments have proceeded from the almost spontaneous 
reaction of his own nature with the things with which he has 
come in contact; and so long as that is the case, the main 
point is to ascertain the exact weight and quality of the factor 
which the critic himself brings. In that way, while we shall 
still be nothing less than infinitely removed from the realisa- 
tion of so primitive a conception of the critic's function as 
Matthew Arnold’s,—‘to see the thing as in itself it really 
is,’—can we only at present truly attain a sound criticism. 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, among English critics, possesses, I think 
unquestionably, the most marked catholicity. He has not, like 
Mr. Pater, the advantage or disadvantage of a definite method. 
He lives and moves in “the free atmosphere of art, which is 
nature permeated by emotion.” This allows him at once a large 
scope, both for analytic criticism and for mere description. De- 
scription, it is scarcely necessar y to say, is not always criticism ; 
and Mr. Symonds, especially in some volumes of magazine 
essays,—the litter of his w orkshop,—gathered together and pub- 
lished,—it is not, from a critical point of view, quite easy to say 
why,—is by no means sparing in this respect. His power of fluent 
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description, his wealth of exact analogy from all domains of art, 
are sometimes almost oppressive. He can tell you how a par ticular 
poem is like a particular picture, or a particular picture like a par- 
ticular fugue of Bach’s. But a capacity for profuse and minute 
analogy, however rich and poetic, —and Mr. Symonds’ analogies 
often are rich and poetic; for instance, “the beautiful Greek life 
as of leopards, and tiger-lilies, and eagles,” —is not necessarily : 

surer guide in paths of criticism than in paths of philenilin. 
In his more solid and mature work Mr. Symonds has freed him- 
self from these defects of his manner. In the chief Subject with 
which he has dwelt—the Italian Renaissance dof 
uniting description with analytic criticism is seen at its best. 
Notwithstanding the emotional extravagance to which he is 
sometimes (though not at his best) inclined, Mr. Symonds’ 
deepest quality is his keen and restless intellectual energy. This 
protoundly inquisitive temper of mind may be seen in his sonnets, 
with their subtle and searching dialectical power. To this wide- 
ranging intellectual force is united a certain calm breadth and 
sanity which marks all Mr. Symonds’ best work. Taine, whose 
eager, inquisitive, intellectual force is greater still, fails to give 
any impression of underlying sanity and calm. One can always 
see the restless passion that throbs beneath the iron mail of his 
logic. Mr. Symonds, also, is free from the limitations of the 
specialist critic. His account of Shelley in the “ Men of Letters ” 
series 1s, on the whole, the best that has yet appeared ; in Ward’s 
“English Poets” he has written a short criticism of Byron which 
sums up admirably whatever makes Byron great and significant. 
It is rare to find a critic who is equally receptive to these two so 
diverse artistic individualities. Taine, with all his ostentation of 
scientific apparatus, has his well-marked proclivities. When one 
thinks of Taine one thinks of the things that are most exuberant, 
elemental, bitter, that burst forth from the lowest depth of the 
human consciousness—of Rubens, of Shakspere, of Swift. We 
see his insatiable passion for all that is fiercest and most con- 
centrated in the elemental manifestations of human hatred and 
revenge in his “ Révolution.” Mr. Symonds, with a much less 
definite method, has less definite prejudices. But he also takes 
peculiar delight in a certain order of individuality. Like Taine, 
he is attracted by the manifestations of elemental passion ; his 
intellectual energy is satisfied by the bold, strong, unemotional 
imagination of the Italian novellieri, or the same imagination 
with its profound moral and emotional reverberations in the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Perhaps, however, it is the natural 
rather than the fiendish aspects of passion to which he is 
attracted, the aspects that are lovely and yet masculine. That 
wonderful Aermesse of Rubens in the Louvre is the perfect em- 
bodiment of all that most fascinates Taine. Mr. Symonds prefers 
Tintoretto’s Bacchus and Ariadne. It is the broad, masculine, 
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sympathetic personalities that he seems most to care about ; 
Pontano, with his large, healthy sensuality, his tremulous tender- 
ness for sorrow and childhood in the seventeenth century ; 
Whitman, with his vast tolerance, his audacity in the presence 
of all things natural and human, in the nineteenth. What 
Mr. Sy monds tells us more explicitly of his philosophy of life 
harmonises with this bias. The motto of the “Studies of the 
Greek Poets” is Goethe’s famous saying :— 
“Im Ganzen. Guten, Schonen 
Resolut zu leben.” 

And in the suggestive and characteristic essay at the end of the 
first series—“ The Genius of Greek Art ’—he declares that there 
is but one way to make the Hellenic tradition vital—to be 
natural, Science, he adds, will place the future man on a higher 
pinnacle than even the Greek ; for it has given us the final dis- 
covery that there is no antagonism, but rather a most intimate 
connection between the elements of our being. It is largely 
because Mr. Symonds is so resolute to live in this conception of 
the whole, that his work is so sound and so stimulating, and that 
he represents to-day whatever is best in English criticism. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Symonds possesses the dangerous 
gift of a keen intuition. A piercing and apparently instantaneous 
insight into the heart of his subject, sometimes uncertain, as in 
Coleridge, sometimes certain, as in Heine, frequently marks the 
discursive and catholic critic. Carlyle had a faculty as un- 
certain as Coleridge’s, as keen as Heine’s, for cutting into the core 
ofa thing. It is possible that one of his main claims to remem- 
brance will be found to lie in the portraits he has given us of his 
contemporaries. From this point of view the “ Reminiscences” are 
peculiarly valuable. Carlyle was Aristophanic, it may be, and 
his portraits have sometimes even a faint gleam of the Greek’s 
lyric loveliness on them ; but for criticism of the piercing, helio- 
centric sort there is often nothing to be compared to them, 
although, wherever prejudice or partiality comes in, it is always 
liable to go hopelessly astray. In criticism of this kind Swin- 
burne is now, without any rival, the chief English representative. 
More purely literary than Carlyle, his intuitions are also, on the 
whole, accompanied and held in check by a more exact know- 
ledge. At the best they are keen, vital, audacious, springing 
from a free and genuine insight. But Swinburne also is not 
reliable where his sy mpathies or antipathies are too strongly 
called forth. He is better worth listening to when he speaks of 
Ford and the Elizabethan dramatists generally, than when he 
speaks of Hugo or De Musset. For all that is keen and intense 
his perception is vivid ; he criticises admirably what is great in 
the Broéntes; his failure to appreciate George Eliot is almost 
complete. Swinburne has also another difficulty to contend with. 
Sometimes his prose style is a very flame of power and splendour. 
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At other times it is singularly awkward, and clanks behind him 
in an altogether hopeless and helpless fashion. What way of 
describing things can be more stale, flat, and unprofitable than 
this discovered without much search—“ the great company of wit- 
nesses, by right of articulate genius, and might of er 
appeal, against all tenets and all theories of sophists, and of saints 
which tend directly or indirectly to pamper or to stimulate, to 
fortify or to excuse, the tyrannous instinct or — etc.? One 
scarcely recognises there the swift hand of the poet 

If a brief review of English criticism in its higher aspects 
reveals the fact that our critics are but a feeble folk,—with ex- 
ceptions, indeed, that are brilliant, though, even then, for the most 
part, erratic —it j is still worth while to make that review. It is 
well to call them before us, and, for our own private guidance, tr 
to define to ourselves what it is and what it is not that they have 
to give us; where we may follow them, and where we should 
forbear. Criticism is a complex development of psycholcgical 
science, and if it is to reach any large and strong growth, it must 
be apprehended seriously in all its manifestations. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
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“ETHICAL SOCIALISM.” * 
A REPLY. 
BY H., G. RAWSON. 


WE chanced to be present a few months ago at a meeting of a 
well-known Socialist club, when the following thesis was under 
discussion : “ Is Socialism in accordance with Evolution?” For 
some time we listened, in the hope of learning what form of 
Socialism had its character at stake, but in vain; the speakers 
all seemed to assume a general consensus as to the meaning of the 
term. Now if there is one thing more than another of which our 
experience of Socialists has convinced us, it is that no two of 
them can agree on a programme, much less on the means of 
realising it; and of the correctness of this generalisation “A. 
Fabian’s” article affords remarkable confirmation. 

It is not without reluctance, being Socialist at heart in our 
sense of the word, that we join issue with “A. Fabian ;” for his 
article bears indubitable evidence of conviction, and of genuine 
sympathy with the lower classes ; but if, as we sincerely believe, 
the advocacy of such views as his does positive harm to our 
common cause, we are bound to point out in what respects his 
argument appears to be fallacious and unpractical. 

As a typical instance of both failings, let us cite from “ Ethical 
Socialism” a passage in which the writer sets forth the charac- 
teristics of the ‘“ Anarchists’” creed—a creed which he assures 
us “has been carefully thought out by some of the ablest men 
of the day.” “ Anarchists,” he says, “are the radicals of Socialism. 
They dislike and distrust all gov ernment, for they deny that 
even a majority has a right to coerce a dissentient minority. 
They would place the means cf production in the hands of the 
workers by abolishing altogether the right of private property. 
All things would be held in common ;f all men would work or 
be idle as they pleased, subject only to the authority of public 
opinion. There could be but little crime, because most crimes 

* “ Time,” July 1885. 

+ Since writing the above, our attention has been directed to a most instructive 
pamphlet by Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. for Liverpool, entitled “Fallacies of Socialism 


exposed ’’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.). There we find Mr. George Gilbertson, the 
Christian Socialist, stating categorically in a letter to Mr. Smith, ‘ ‘Commuvism is not 


Socialism.” This is scarcely consistent with the passage just quoted from “‘ A. Fabian,” 


and strikingly confirms our opening statement. 
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are against property, or are due to brutish ignorance, which 
would be quickly stamped out in a Socialist state. Some form 
of penal law would no doubt be necessary, especially at first ; 
but in a highly-civilised community violence of any sort is very 
rare, and the force of public opinion is exceedingly strong. Every 
one would recognise the necessity for work, and since a moderate 
ainount of work is natural and pleasant to man, the productive 
activities of the community would not be interfered with, but 
every one would be free to do what he pleased, and as much as 
he pleased.” This may be “a perfect ideal,’ as “A. Fabian” 
claims, but we consider that we have just cause of complaint if 
the efforts of those who are labouring to raise the lower classes 
are thwarted and neutralised by the promulgation of a gospel 
so utterly visionary and fantastic—one that has not even the 
merit of self-consistency. Take, for instance, the contradiction 
involved in the first two sentences of the creed. The Anarchists 
deny the right of a majority to coerce the minority. How, then, 
do they propose to abolish the property rights of the minority ? 
It they expect the latter to come to be killed, like the ducks of 
the nursery rhyme, they must wait for the millennium, or, at 
any rate, for a new dispensation, about the details of which it is 
waste of time to speculate at present. Another contradiction 1s 
due to the writer overlooking the fact that in a society where 
all things are held in common it is a theft to be idle ; for a man 
thus diminishes the common stock without contributing anything 
to it; and this would promptly be recognised by the associated 
members, who would enforee a certain amount of labour by 
penalties or by expulsion. Again, it is an assumption to suppose 
that because things are owned in common, every man is at liberty 
to consume “as much as he pleases ;” and this would, in effect, be 
one of the “crimes against property ” in such a state. 

But it is sufficient to accept “A. Fabian’s” own opinion of 
this ideal. It does “seem rather far away,’ and those who are 
studying the urgent social problem before them will deem it 
more important to learn what he considers the probable line of 
society's development. He thinks that the present system wil! 
be replaced by Collectivism, and that again by Anarchy. ‘This, 
to say the least, is a serious blow to the Collectivists, for it 
amounts to a tacit admission that the ideal Socialism is the 
absolute negation and condemnation of their essential and guiding 
principle. Can it, then, be argued that we ought to countenance 
the evil of State domination, in order that one part, and one part 
only, of the ideal scheme may be realised, that is to say, the 
abolition of private property; for this is evidently the only 
function of Collectivism that possesses any merit in the eyes of 
the Anarchists? No, with “A. Fabian” we certainly decline to 
accept anything short of the best possible, nor will we suffer evil 
that good may come. 
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And here is an instance of the dangers arising out of the 
multiplicity of Socialist doctrines. Though “A Fabian” recognises 
as clearly as we do the “ objectionable features’ of Collectivism, 
though he must realise to the full the horrors of a social revolu- 
tion, yet he allows himself to tolerate the possibility of both, if 
indeed he is not conscious that the path to his ideal must lead 
through them, because as a Socialist he is convinced that the 
competitive system is radically unjust. It is in the proof of this 
fundamental premise of their position that Socialists, in our 
opinion, fail so utterly. They have, it is true, no difficulty in 
pointing to instances of the unjust operation of the present 
system; but we, who deprecate the too hasty destruction of the 
social edifice until at least the plans of a new structure are com- 
plete, may well ask for something more than a bare assertion 
that the existing evils are its necessary and inseparable results. 

The Anarchists, we believe, are mostly in favour of violent 
means for hastening the attainment of their ideal ; and perhaps this 
is not to be wondered at ; for they may well despair of convincing 
the world by moral force. There is, however, a third alternative 
which “ A. Fabian” seems inclined to advocate—legal force; and 
as this is, in our opinion, the only way, and not an improbable 
one, by which an attempt may be made within the next gene- 
ration to introduce some form of Socialism, it appears worth 
while to devote some space to its consideration. 

The favourite, and indeed the strongest, argument of the 
Socialists in favour of legislative interference with existing rights 
of property, is that the principle has already been accepted, and 
there remains now only a question of degree ; and they quote as 
typical instances the taxation of the propertied classes, and the 
compulsory taking of land for the benefit of the community. 
But is this view correct? Look first at taxation. Is it, in truth, 
as some Socialists contend, a confiscation or resumption by the 
State of the property of some of its members for the good of the 
rest? If so, no doubt the State—z.e., the majority—is the only 
judge of what shall be the limit of confiscation ; and abundant 
means are at hand, by graduated income-tax or otherwise, to 
divert into the Exchequer the whole profits of a man’s property 
beyond a fixed amount. We venture, however, to think that 
a very different explanation can be given of the principle on 
which taxation is based. In our view, taxation is a voluntary 
contribution by the propertied classes, to carry out certain 
purposes of State which they admit to be necessary, though 
perhaps not actually beneficial to themselves. For instance, 
though a landowner may not feel himself so directly benefited 
by the maintenance of the workhouse as he is by that of the 
highway, yet he pays the poor-rate without a murmur, be- 
cause he recognises that a refuge for the destitute poor is 
necessary and desirable. But—here comes the important point 
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—this contribution has hitherto been imposed on the rate-paying 
class by themselves; representation has been approximately 
coincident with liability to taxation; and, therefore, we say 
taxation has been, in a sense, voluntary ; its limit being practically 
at the point where the taxpayer considered that it ceased to be 
morally binding on him to contribute further. How completely 
is the situation changed when the preponderating voice in the 
Legislature comes from those who contribute not at all, or only 
infinitesimally, to taxation!* We fear there will then be no 
check to the greed of the majority except the dread of driving 
capital out of the country; a result which is not the least 
prominent of those caused by the Irish land legislation, with 
which “ A. Fabian ” appears to be so well satisfied. 

As regards the second illustration adduced by the Socialists, it 
should be remembered that full compensation for severance and 
inconvenience is always awarded in respect of land compulsorily 
taken ; so that what is quoted as an instance in their favour, 
proves on examination to be against them; for it involves the 
tacit acknowledgment that the State has no right to “resume ” 
the land of private individuals against their will without paying 
a fancy price for it over and above the market value. How, 
then, can the Socialists pretend that this is a justification for 
confiscation in any shape? Here, as before, there may well be 
considered to exist an element of voluntary surrender by the 
owner, as it is usually made worth his while to part with his 
property. . 

We do not forget, while speaking of “existing rights of pro- 
perty,” that many distinguished writers outside the Socialist 
body hold that all such rights were originally conferred by the 
State, and that the State may therefore curtail or annul them as 
it thinks fit; but to this contention Mr. Herbert Spencer’s argu- 
ment in “The Man versus the State” seems to us to furnish a 
conclusive reply. If the State has any authority to confer rights 
independent of the individuals who compose it, whence did it 
derive that authority? Ew hypothesi the State did not exist 
anterior to the individual. Surely, then, it is inconceivable, as well 
as contrary to fact, that the original founders of the State con- 
sented to invest it with arbitrar y power to cancel, at any future 
time, the property rights which it undeniably ree cognised at first ; 
most certainly no such power has subsequently been conferred. 
We maintain, therefore, that both @ priori reasoning and historical 
evidence lead to the conclusion that rights of property existed by 
custom prior to the State, and that the State only came into 
being on the understanding that it should support. and protect 
those rights. In fact, this is ‘the fundamental clause of Humanity’s 
articles of association, of which no amendment is permissible. 


* This point, of course, has not yet been reached ; but every extension of the 
franchise, and every repeal of indirect taxes, brings us nearer to it. 
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Society must be dissolved if the majority are in favour of altering 
the basis of its constitution; but it need scarcely be said that on 
such dissolution there is no ethical justification for interfering 
with the property which its members have acquired under the 
original charter. 

As we have already hinted, “ A. Fabian’s”” argument depends 
so largely on establishing his charge of injustice against the 
present system, that we shall do well to examine his allegation 
rather more in detail. His opening definition of justice is “equal 
opportunities for happiness.” Has he considered how men are 
to be given equal opportunities, and what is to be the penalty of 
neglecting them? ‘There are, in our opinion, few truer sayings 
than this—that to every man the opportunity comes once ; and 
who will venture to assert that, in their experience, the men wlio 
have succeeded are those who have had the most opportunities ? 
Again, to use “ A. Fabian’s’’ own words, ‘“ Fate has ordained that 
the children shall suffer for the sims or misfortunes of their 
fathers; sickness and death are beyond human control.” But 
common sense, as well as fate, ordains that the spendthrift father 
can leave his children far less opportunities for happiness than 
the prudent one; yet “A. Fabian” seems to consider this a 
matter within human control, and therefore to be remedied by 
State interference ; forgetting, apparently, that this’ can only be 
effected by taxing the children of the prudent in order to provide 
equal opportunities for happiness to the children of the im- 
prudent. Any systematic application of this principle would 
inevitably destroy one of the most effectual incentives to thrift 
and self-sacrifice, and proportionately injure the national character. 

It is rather surprising to find a writer whom we should 
scarcely accuse of materialistic tendencies using the word 
“happiness” as equivalent to “comfort.” We should be the 
first to admit that it is desirable to raise the standard of comfort 
among the labouring class: if the result should be that they 
refuse to. work at their present wages, as some hold, or that 
they refuse to inhabit the dens where they now congregate, as 
we hope, so much the better; in either case the capitalist will 


never again be allowed to absorb so large and undue a share of 
So oS 


the protits as he has done in times past, the working class having 
now learned how, by legitimate means, to protect their own 
interests. * 


But to raise the standard of comfort of the poor is one thing, 
to make them discontented is another. This is a matter on 


* It is, however, a great mistake, if not a wilful misrepresentation, to accuse the 
employer at the present time of making excessive profits. Mr. Smith, in the pamphlet 
above mentioned, states, as his deliberate opinion, speakmg with great knowledge of 
the subject, that wages take seven-eighths of the total profits in the mining and 
manufacturing industries ; and further, that if the cost of production were increased 
by even one-tenth, we should no longer be able to compete abroad with foreign 
manufacturers. 
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which we fundamentally differ from the Socialists; for to us 
they appear to be doing their utmost, though possibly with a 
praiseworthy motive, to deprive the working class of the real 
happiness which springs from an honest and well-ordered life, 
by tantalising them with visions of a material prosperity which 
is utterly beyond their reach, and, perhaps, beyond their powers 
of appreciation. Let us mention, by way of illustration, an 
article of Mr. Bowen Jones in the May number of the Vineteenth 
Century, in reply to one by Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell, Mr. 
Jones’ object being to show that a certain farmer and his family, 
whom Lady Catherine had described as a typical instance of a 
comfortable and happy home, ought to be utterly dissatisfied 
with their lot, and with the meagre rewards of their labour, 
The first result of Mr. Jones’ teaching, if it bears fruit at all, will 
be to make that farmer and those like him relax their efforts in 
expectation of help from without; and, when discontent and 
idleness have brought the once happy home to ruin, we shall find 
Socialists to lament over the injustice which deprived that man 
of his opportunities of happiness. It is idle to say that this is 
a fanciful picture ; we can point to hundreds of acres that have 
gone out of cultivation, and to whole districts * whose trade 
has disappeared, through the disastrous effects of the gospel of 
discontent. The happiness to which “every man has a right ” is 
independent of outward circumstances, and of it no human 
being can “arbitrarily deprive him.” 

No doubt the sweeping assertion is frequently made that 
whole classes of our population never had any opportunities ; 
but this we believe to be entirely without foundation. It is 
comparatively exceptional to find an instance in which one 
cannot see both the opportunity and how it was missed. 
Listen to Mr. Smith’s evidence on this point: “I have laboured 
for many years among the poor, ... and have inquired into 
the cause of the poverty of great numbers of distressed people, 
and my experience is that the greater part of all the misery 
in this country is the result of intemperance, and the want 
of thrift and forethought. I have in very many cases tried to 
assist persons in distress, by giving them situations, or making 
them loans of money, and in most cases it was unavailing, because 
they proved to be dissipated and untrustworthy ; and after much 
earnest thought I have come to the conclusion that the misery 
in our great towns ._ . is largely the result of moral causes, and 
can only be cured by moral means, aided by wise legislation. . . 
Eighty millions sterling is estimated to be spent by the working 
classes annually in intoxicating drink.” f That is to say, more 
than the entire house rental of the United Kingdom. Do not 
these figures point to a gigantic waste of opportunities, sufficient 


S 


* For instance, the Forest of Dean since the last great strike among the collie:s. 
T * Fallacies of Socialism exposed.” 
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to account for all the misery around us, without searching 
further for explanation ? 

Socialist writers feel the weight of this argument, but attempt 
to shift the blame from the labouring class on to the existing 
social order. For instance, Mr. Gronlund, in “The Co- -operative 
Commonwealth,” says (p. 235), “ Drunkenness, i.e. the habit 
of excessive drinking, which our social ‘reformers’ pronounce 
the cause of almost all ev il, is to the philosophic mind nothing 
but an effect, especially an effect of care. When care is banished 
we may be sure that drunkenness will be banished also.” 
There is just sufficient plausibility in this assertion to mislead 
those who wish to be misled, but it will not bear a moment’s 
investigation. To begin with, we scarcely imagine that any one 
will contend that the habits of drunkenness, which were common 
amongst the upper classes sixty or seventy years ago, were the 
effect of care. Probably the chief predisposing causes were 
idleness and inability, through want of education, to appreciate 
the higher and more intellectual pleasures. To these self-same 
causes we venture to attribute the greater part of the drunken- 
ness of the present day. “ But,’ some one will retort, “how can 
you expect a man, with the developed powers of appreciation 
which you describe, to spend his evenings in a single cheerless 
room, misnamed home, where at the best he is likely to prove 
extremely in the way, amid squalling children and the steam 
ef his wife’s washing?” To this we have one answer, and only 
one. As long as our working classes fail to realise that they 
commit social suicide when they marry and beget children, whom 
they have no reasonable prospect of being able to rear in decency ; 
as long as a man, whose wages just suffice to keep him com- 
fortable, without laying by a single penny for a rainy day, takes 
a wife equally unprovided and thriftless, trusting to the chapter 
of accidents, so long will misery and want prevail, and “ equal 
opportunities for happiness ” prove an impossibility and a 
delusion. Is it not self-evident that by example, by precept, 
by association with their social superiors, the working class must 
be taught to look on it as a thing utterly non-human to herd 
together like swine in a sty, and to consider any self-denial 
preferable to such brutal degradation. This is the lesson which 
some social reformers strive to teach, and it has one great 
superiority over the nostrums of social quack doctors, that it is 
founded on an experience which every one can verify for himself. 

If, therefore, “A. Fabian” wishes to show that the present 
system is unjust because it does not afford equal opportunities 
of material happiness to all, he must first prove it to be unjust 
that children should suffer for the sins of their parents. It will 
then have to be considered whether the injustice could possibly 
be remedied without working still greater injustice to others, and 
whether any conceivable order of things could do more than 
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mitigate it, We venture to think that Socialists might labour 
to more profit towards enabling every one to utilise and develope 
to the utmost the opportunities they do possess. 

We have dilated, perhaps at unnecessary length, on this subject, 
as it seems to underlie much of the fallacious reasoning of the 
Socialists ; but we cannot entirely pass by one or two arguments 
in “A, Fabian’s” article which rest on a misuse of terms 
bordering on misrepresentation. Such, for instance, is the use 
of “work” and “worker,” as equivalent to “handicraft” and 
“labourer.” Thus he says (at p. 54), “ Perhaps nine-tenths of 
the necessary work is done by one-half of the people, whilst 
the other half live at their ease on the fruits of it.” Unless in 
this computation brain work be entirely eliminated, the statement 
is palpably absurd.* What, then, does the writer suppose would 
be the producing power of the workman, and what his wage- 
earning capacity at the present day, had it not been for the 
constant invention of new machinery through the brain work 
of others? This may, however, be considered “necessary work;” 
but as regards the “army of brokers, merchants, and agents,” 
is it not palpable that the producer is the greatest gainer by 
the existence of middlemen, who find out and put him in com- 
munication with the effective demand, leaving him at liberty to 
give his undivided energy to production? And, so far from their 
number being to his detriment, it tends to his positive gain, 
because, owing to competition, the agent does his work more 
thoroughly, and is satisfied with a smaller commission. 

It is, therefore, as unjust as it is absurd to pretend that manual 
labour is more worthy, more honourable, or more necessary, than 
brain work. The reverse is actually the case; for the daily 
development of invention causes machinery to be increasingly 
substituted for manual labour, only the most skilled and artistic 
workmen being retained. In very truth this constitutes the 
chief difficulty of the social problem; from various causes the 
supply of unskilled labour, especially in the towns, is vastly 
on the increase, while the demand for it daily diminishes; and 
instead of the standard of wages going down, so as to enable the 
manufacturer to employ a larger number of hands, it is constantly 
rising, notwithstanding the decreased cost of the necessaries of 
life, and forcing him to economise labour to the uttermost. No 
wonder the Socialists are tempted to cut the Gordian knot by 
throwing all the blame on the competitive system, and to aim at 
reconstructing society on an entirely new basis; especially as, 
while refusing to enter into detail, they do not hesitate to fly 
in the face of all experience and common sense, and to neglect 

* The proportion of rich people in the United Kingdom possessing an average 
income of £1,500 a year is only 3°36 per cent., as against 27°33 of the middle class, 
with an average income of £260, and 69°31 of the working class, with an average of 


a a year, See an article by Mr, Mulhall in the Contemporary Review for February 
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the most salient characteristics of human nature as at present 
constituted. Occasionally, however, they do commit themselves to 
a definite suggestion which involves them in a cloud of difficulties. 
For instance, let us ask “ A. Fabian” what he proposes to do with 
the hosts of “agents, shopkeepers, and servants” when their present 
occupation is gone? Does he think that there will be greater 
ease in providing work for the labouring classes when the vast 
army of brain workers has been forced to enter into competition 
with them? Has he considered the additional swarms of work- 
men which would flock to our shores, if the average wage were six 
shillings a day, from countries like China, where sixpence is the 
usual maximum? Or, if he proposes to prohibit this influx by 
legislation, has he calculated the probable increase of our native 
population which would follow on a general rise of wages? We 
are scarcely surprised to find diversities of doctrine among the 
Socialists, according as they feel more or less the impossibility of 
evading these crucial questions by a dogmatic assertion like the 
following, which we quote from “ Ethical Socialism,’ “The 
present system is unjust. If our society is based on iniquity” 
(quod est demonstrandum) “it is useless to patch or repair it ; 
the whole structure must come down. It is beside the question 
to demand a detailed scheme to replace it.” We have, surely, a 
right to some assurance that the house, when empty, swept, and 
garnished, will not be open to the incursion of seven other devils, 
with the arch-fiend Injustice at their head ! 

“The one thing needful,” says A. Fabian, “for the well-being 
of society, is that all workers should possess their own tools and 
materials. If this were so, the great social trouble of the time, 
want of work, would of necessity absolutely cease.” With this 
latter conclusion we cannot for a moment agree. Merely to pro- 
vide workmen with their tools and materials, or, in other words, 
with capital, is not sufficient, as was shown by the disastrous failure 
of the attempt made by the Government of the French Republic 
in 1848, when £120,000 were spent in subsidising associations of 
working men. We attribute the want of work mainly to the 
fact that so large a proportion of the unemployed are unskilled 
or “common” labourers, and can perform only that kind of work 
which a machine could execute as well and more economically. 
It would greatly reduce the risk of non-employment if they learnt 
a handicraft; but even this is not enough; to ensure constant 
occupation, a man should be able to offer more than one kind 
of service. Much ill-considered nonsense has been talked by 
Socialists with regard to over-production, and much undeserved 
abuse levelled against “the reckless greed of manufacturers.” 
For instance, it is said that over-production is impossible so long 
as any one requires the product and is willing to give labour in 
exchange. But this is to overlook the distinction between effect- 
ive and non-effective demand. What is the use of labour to a 
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manufacturer who is already fully supplied ? He requires money 
to recoup the wages he has advanced, and to buy raw material. 
Would this difficulty be removed if the State were the universal 
employer? The State cannot, beyond a limited extent, create 
employment; it certainly cannot create capital, and must, there- 
fore, insist on a money payment in return for much of the pro- 
duce which it would have to dispense. No doubt the State 
would possess superior sources of information, which would enable 
it partly to foresee the probable affective demand ; but even thus 
it could not provide against all contingencies. We may quote a 
salient example from Mr. Edward Atkinson’s work on “The 
Distribution of Products.”* In the year 1882, 11,500 miles of 
railway were constructed in the United States; in 1884, less 
than 5,000. Thus, over 400,000 common labourers were thrown 
out of work, and their demand, to a considerable extent, rendered 
non-effective. How could any system prevent competition re- 
sulting from such a sudden influx of labour into the market ? 
The dilemma is unanswerable; if two men want employment 
of a stated description when there is only work and pay for one, 
they must either accept a wage that is admittedly unfair, or one 
must starve for want of work. The Socialist will not accept the 
first alternative; he dare not face the second; so he avoids 
the question as a mere matter of detail. In truth, no distribution 
of the means of wealth can do more than postpone for a while 
the problem arising out of surplus labour ; and the more success- 
ful the Socialist’s policy in temporarily relieving the workman, 
the more certainly suicidal would it prove by producing a rapid 
increase of population. 

We could listen more patiently to the demands of Socialists 
for State subsidies, even though similar experiments have hitherto 
failed, were it impossible for the workmen to acquire capital by 
their own efforts; but this is not the case. Co-operation, as 
“A. Fabian” himself admits, has proved a success ; and, though 
he expresses a doubt whether it can cope with the gigantic power 
of capital in private hands, the fact that the co-operative societies 
in Great Britain at the present moment have accumulated a 
surplus of over three millions sterling is a brilliant augury of 
what they are likely to accomplish, especially if the established 
and wealthy societies show a little more liberality and esprit de 
corps in using their superfluous funds to assist others to start. 

We must here draw attention to “A. Fabian’s” remarkable 
misnomer of co-operation as “a socialistic scheme.” Unless 
“Socialism” is to be interpreted as equivalent to “ association,” 
co-operation is diametrically opposed to it in its origin, its 
operation, and its results. Its origin, because it is founded on 
individual rights of property ; its “operation, because it rests on 
the competitive system; its results, because those who have 
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acquired property by laborious and sustained effort and self- 
denial are sure to be the staunchest opponents of all schemes 
of communism or confiscation. No doubt it is a temptation, 
especially to one like “ A. Fabian” who honestly wishes well to 
the working class, to speak in favour of co-operation ; but all 
Socialists must admit that it exemplifies what they consider 
the worst vices of the existing social order, and they are 
consequently bound on principle to include it in the general 
condemnation. 

If, on the other hand, Socialists approve of co-operation as 
a legitimate means of raising the labouring class, how can they 
assert that all remedies for the present diseased state of society 
have been tried in vain? It is almost impossible to put a limit 
to the future of co-operation. When we remember the humble 
beginning of the Rochdale Pioneers, just forty years ago, on a 
capital of £28, amassed by weekly subscriptions of 2d., we can 
scarcely credit the wealth and importance of co-operative 
societies at the present day. Their capital is now over ten 
millions sterling, their annual turnover about thirty millions,* 
and their profit over two and a half millions. The difficulties of 
societies now starting are so smoothed away by the Wholesale 
society, and by the instructions they receive from headquarters, 
that the chief fear is lest the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, which 
are still necessary in some degree, should not be evoked at all. 
Shall we, then, be considered over sanguine if we express our 
conviction that it is within the power of the working classes, 
in the course of the coming generation, to raise themselves, by 
their own efforts, out of the state of dependence in which they 
now lie. 

Co-operation shows what can be done by the workmen without 
external aid, and, in a sense, in competition with the capitalist 
employers ; but there is another feature of modern commercial 
life, dating from even more recent times than co-operation, which 
bears the brightest promise for the future. Profit-sharing, or the 
participation of the employed in the profits of the undertaking, 
though comparatively unknown in England, has achieved the 
most encouraging results on the Continent, in Paris alone over 
forty establishments of the first rank having adopted it. The 
advantages of this system, which are admirably expounded by 
Mr. Sedley Taylor in his book on the subject,f are threefold: it 
gives him a direct interest in the success of the concern, inasmuch 
as the amount coming to him, over and above his regular wages, 
varies with the net profits realised ; secondly, it creates a retiring 
or pension fund for the workman incapacitated by age or sickness, 


* These figures are founded on the returns for 1883, and are considerably under the 
true amount, as only those societies are included which have sent in returns to the 
Registrar. 
tT “ Profit-Sharing.” Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co., 1884. 
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and also in some establishments accumulates a small capital for 
him by investing part of his allotted share in the profits, instead 
of paying it over at once; and thirdly, and above all, it removes 
the jealousy and ill-feeling which too often exist among the 
operatives toward their employer, and which must continue to 
exist so long as they consider that his chief object is to squeeze 
the greatest amount of work out of them for the smallest 
possible wage. We regret to have to say that the efforts of 
most Socialists seem directed towards fomenting this ill-feeling, 
ignoring both the readiness of the mass of the employers to 
consult the welfare of their workpeople, and the means which 
are available for giving effect to that readiness. As providing 
a stimulus to economy by starting each workman with a nest- 
ege of his own, we look upon profit-sharing as a most valuable 
coadjutor to co-operation, and likely to lead to a large increase 
in the number of “stores” throughout the country. The 
Legislature may well consider the advisability of facilitating 
the adoption of profit-sharing by recognising a form of partner- 
ship analogous to that en commandite, with the object of enabling 
employers to admit their workmen into partnership with a 
limited liability, this being at present impossible, unless the 
business is converted into a limited company. 

Again, from the present state of our agricultural industries, 
there is a lesson to be learnt of the utmost importance to the 
working classes; and in order to justify the view which we take 
of the causes of the existing depression,—laying aside foreign 
competition, the stress of which can scarcely be long maintained, 
—we may be pardoned a short digression. 

One of the most striking peculiarities in the social history of 
this generation is the number of colossal fortunes which have 
been amassed in an incredibly short time; the coal and iron 
trades in England and the silver mines of America have made 
literal millionaires of men who started without a sixpence, while 
the seven fat years from 1868 to 1874 put hundreds of men in 
a@ pecuniary position superior to that of all but the richest 
nobles. At the same time these mushroom millionaires are not, 
as a rule, large landowners, neither have they to support the vast 
establishments which swallow up so considerable a share of the 
income of the wealthy aristocracy. The result, as might be 
expected, has been that in most cases their expenditure is more 
strictly selfish, and their luxurious tendencies are more strongly 
developed, than those of the rich men of the preceding genera- 
tion, while the benefit of their outlay has been scarcely felt by 
the lower ranks of the population, being chiefly absorbed by 
shopkeepers of the better class. And so we find the two divisions 
of the bourgeoisie, those who call themselves “gentlemen” and 
those who do not, growing steadily in affluence and power, while 
the aristocracy and the proletariat have lost ground simul- 
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taneously? “But, strangely enough, the leaders of the working 
classes, instead of directing their attack against those who 
contribute least to the support of the labouring: poor, insist on 
imposing heavier burdens on the land, already groaning under 
the weight of over-taxation. The surplus income of many land- 
lords has already long disappeared, and with.it the means of 
employment for what may be called their ornamental retainers, 
who, of necessity, have flocked to the towns; no longer can the 
landlord afford to till the farms which are thrown on his hands 
in the bad times, and the land must go out of cultivation, or, at 
the best, be converted into pasture ; in either case the result is 
a further drain of the agricultural population into the towns, 
already unable to provide work for their teeming millions. The 
difficulty is still further aggravated by the fact: that these farm 
labourers are utterly unfitted by their antecedents for city life and 
occupations. What, then, can be done with this superabundant 
material, on which the stream of emigration seems to have no 
perceptible effect ? Must not the remedy lie in returning to the 
land the labour of which it has been deprived; not in the form 
of a peasant proprietary, to create which it would be necessary to 
impose fresh taxation on the manufacturing classes, already sorely 
in need of assistance, but in its original form of an agricultural 
population, aroused at length from its hereditary apathy by 
contact with the mental activity of the cities? To bring 
about this result the State should, by every means in its power, 
encourage the middle class to invest its surplus wealth in land ; 
and as the residential advantages and influence which the owner- 
ship of landed property used to confer on its possessor tend to 
disappear, the discrepancy between the two per cent. which it 
produces and the four per cent. of other investments ought to be 
reduced by a readjustment of local and imperial taxation ; land- 
lords should also be stimulated to provide decent accommodation 
for their labourers, instead of being at once heavily taxed on 
their outlay ; above all, purchasers of land must be secured in the 
_ possession of their property. Then alone are we likely to see 
capital flow towards the country districts, and with the revival 
of agriculture will break the dawn of a brighter day. 

It is not, however, within the scope of this article to do more 
than state our conviction that one of the remedies for the con- 
gested state of our urban populations, to which the existing 
misery is so largely due, lies in the complete reversal of the 
programme of the Radicals, and of at least one important school 
of Socialists, with regard to land. They have hitherto entirely 
failed to prove the suitability of a peasant proprietary to English 
conditions, or the justice of relieving one distressed class at the 
expense of another. We, on the other hand, contend that every 
kind of property should contribute equally to the purposes of 
State, and that the natural and only way of re-creating an 
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agricultural population must be to enable land to be cultivated 
to a profit. 

These, then, are the chief means of ameliorating the lot of the 
poor, all of them immediately feasible, and in the lines of present 
development ; co-operation and profit-sharing to provide the 
labouring classes with capital ; resuscitated agriculture to provide 
them with work; education and enlightened tastes to enable 
them to profit by ‘poth opportunities. But to “A. Fabian” our 
reply, in a word, must be, that Socialism, ethical or otherwise, 
needs for its basis a higher morality, which no mere redistribu- 
tion of the means of wealth * will advance by one single hour ; 
on the contrary, the advocacy of what the world at large regards 
as wholesale spoliation, founded on allegations of injustice which 
revolt the common sense and honesty of mankind, must inevitably 
tend to aggravate the hostility of classes, and, so far, to retard the 
progress of society toward the higher morality. Worse still, while 
alienating the sympathies of many who earnestly desire to bridge 
the gulf between rich and poor, it distracts attention from the 
true remedies, which it stigmatises as unavailing, because their 
action is tardy. When we remember that co-operation and 
profit-sharing are only forty years old; that legalised trades 
unionism is of much more recent date : that education, in its 
wider and truer sense, 1s comparatively a thing of yesterday ; can 
we admit that the present constitution of society has had its 
trial, and stands self-condemned ? Must the structure which has 
been reared by the efforts of centuries be hurled to the ground 
because one of the {party walls is insecure? No! There are 
open spaces enough on the earth’s surface where our would-be 
reformers may construct a social system after their own liking ; 
and when they have abolished injustice, misery, and crime in 
their ideal commonwealth, there will be no need of a revolution 
to convert the world; they will draw all men unto them. 


HENRY G. RAWSON. 


* It is worthy of note that if the entire soil of Great Britain, including mountains, 
fen, and moorland, were divided among the population, there would be less than two 
acres for each person ; and the whole wealth of the country would, according to 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s estimate, raise the wages of the working class only five per cent. 
over the present average rate. 



































TRAVELLING AND TRAVELLERS IN 
NORWAY, 1885. 


BY LOUISA F, FIELD. 


THE wisest of men said long ago that of making many books 
there is no end. Veracious—painfully veracious—records of 
human wanderings are now indeed only too plentiful. 

Like all things on earth these have their use ; indeed, at present 
their position may be said to be unique. Too much fiction does 
not look well on the drawing-room table, essays are apt to be 
heterodox, the girls will not read voluminous “ Lives,” but “Six 
Spinsters in Syria,” or “ Tartary on a Tricycle "—these meet the 
case exactly, must be innocent, may be amusing. 

Proposing to visit Norway this summer, we sought information 
from the works of those who had been before us, and the shelves 
of the circulating library rewarded our search with a perfect ocean 
of print, from which we secured, by repeated dives, sundry pearls 
of information and counsel. The counsel was a little perplexing, 
for while all agreed in insisting that luggage must be as small as 
possible, for convenience in Kariol-travelling, such items as Liebig 
essence, candles, fur cloaks, tea, hammer, nails, and rope, a 
macintosh, and a dictionary, were declared indispensable by one 
authority or another. 

Of this proverbial disagreement of doctors we had further 
experience in the opinions of returning compatriots. 

“Qh yes, we come every year, wife, children, and all” (the family 
was of patriarchal dimensions); “once we brought a baby of 
eighteen months, and I had to nurse it most of the voyage—but 
that didn’t discourage me ! ” 

On the other hand— 

“Oh, I do pity you! You don’t know what you are in for. 
Those horrid Kariols will break your back; you will be half- 
starved, quite frozen !”’ 

But this latter opinion we found to be that of a very small 
minority. Making all deductions for the contretemps inseparable 
from all travelling, experience convinced us that no country can 
offer a better holiday for our toilers, weary as they are with hurry 
and bustle, with brain-work and mental anxiety, and all the stress 
and strain of modern life. Instead of smoky, half-exhausted air, 
the traveller finds an atmosphere so clear that at first he feels, 
with regard to the distance of hills, as a puppy, newly gifted 
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with sight, towards furniture, and so fresh that he seems to breathe 
in new life. Instead of the perpetually recurring postman he 
finds a sleepy poste restante, open only at times when the post- 
master is not dining, sleeping, or out walking. Here he may take 
his choice from a bundle of letters, some yellow with age, others 
more recent, resting there on their leisur ely journey in search of a 
claimant. Instead of evening editions, a Daily Telegraph of the 
week before last; instead of the last thing in fiction or amateur 
theology, the “Etiquette of Good Society,’ and “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” are a handsome provision for his intel- 
lectual needs. 

He must take life quietly ; he cannot help it. Does he desire 
to catch a steamer? He must leave a margin of some hours, as her 
captain “ reserves to himself the right” of defying printed time- 
tables. On one occasion a steamer kindly permitted herself to 
be caught by us. We had no hope of ever seeing her, but she 
was thirteen hours late. Or does the traveller prefer road- 
journeys by Kariol? He may not overtake and pass any other 
Kariol, nor will any persuasion induce his punchy cream-coloured 
pony to do more than walk up a hill, however long. He will do 
well, therefore, to lie back in the carriage and gaze at the scenery, 
at cliffs with pines growing in apparently impossible places, at 
countless waterfalls, at sapphire trout-streams, at farms established 
wherever niggard nature will allow the diligent peasant to wrest 
from her nourishment enough for his tiny patches of hay, so 
small that the crop is dried on tattie-like bits of fencing, and for 
similar atoms of rye or wheat, the sheaves of which are tied to 
dry on poles dotted about like so many ninepins, at the mountain 
cattle with their tinkling bells, their fierce horns, and shy eyes, at 
moraines, here and there at a glacier filling a mountain basin like 
cream poured into a shape, at valleys where the inevitable stream 
must fume and fret its way over boulders thrown about as if 
giants had been pelting each other. 

Every seven miles or so the traveller will come to a posting 
“ station.” Here he may dine; he must change horses. If he will, 
he can stay here awhile and let the stream of travel flow gently 
past him. He will have ample opportunity to study human 
nature. 

Indeed, a new Thackeray might spend a little time at such a 
place with adv antage, and find ‘material for a Natural History of 
Tourists. These are English, for the most part; a few Germans 
only may pass, a few Swedes or Danes, still fewer Americans. 
They will fall naturally into species. There is the conscientious 
tourist, slave to the behests of Baedeker, who has lost all pleasure 
in an excellent dinner because he has left a waterfall unvisited. 
His only comfort is in the length of Norwegian daylight; he can 
yet go back, and do penance at the neglected shrine. 

In contrast to him comes the apathetic, His costume is 
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picturesquely perfect, his health appears good. But he is aweary 
of it all. He has liked one stopping-place better than most 
others. “There was no beastly waterfall to go and see there,’ he 
told us. 

There is the tourist suffering from Cacethes scribendi too. 
The station dagbog (daybook) is intended merely, as a printed 
notice explains, for entries of horses and Kariols hired, but wher- 
ever this species of tourist passes he leaves a trail of remarks, 
grumpy or facetious, referring to meals, weather, and his. views on 
things in general. 

There is a tourist, too—she (alas for the pronoun !) can hardly 
be said to constitute a species; we may call her the predatory. 
She has been known to obtain free quarters over a long line of 
country by the simple promise to mention the house favourably 
in a guide-book shortly to be produced. 

As for the Norwegian peasant himself, he has forgotten the 
roving habits of his Viking ancestors, and watches the peaceful 
inroads of the Briton with a placid wonder. He has as little 
ambition to travel as an Oriental to dance, but paid performers 
amuse the one and passing travellers the other. Slow, patient, 
stolid, but independent to the last degree, is the Norseman of to- 
day. Between civility and servility he sees a great gulf fixed. 
He has abolished his aristocracy by law; he has no word in his 
language for Sir or Madam; the only expression of respect we 
heard used was by a sailor who had learnt a few words of English, 
and answered, “ Yes, Sir,” to the questions of an English lady. 
But no people can be more courteous in word and act; the 
only respect in which one would fain improve their manners is 
the odious habit of incessant expectoration. 

A Democrat the Norseman is to his heart’s core. At the time 
of the simultaneous visit of the Prince of Wales and Mr. Gladstone 
to Molde we were staying at a station in the Romsdal. The host 
was a peasant, in outward appearance not superior to an English 
carter. As a rule, we seldom saw him; his attention was given to 
the posting part of the business. But he sought us with a Bergen 
paper, and pointed to a paragraph in it on this momentous 
occasion. 

“Did we see? Did we know Mr. Gladstone had come? Surely 
now he could not fail to visit the famous Romsdal. And it 
would be worth his while to come up as far as this; did we not 
think so? Yes, to-morrow he would be sure to come,” decided 
our host as he went away, paying not the slightest heed to the 
mentions of H.R.H.’s movements. Similarly a hotel-keeper of 
our acquaintance walked straight up to the Prince on his landing 
and politely raised his hat, “Ah! I know you,” said he ; “I have 
seen you before. I have seen you at the Palace in London ”—not 
Buckingham Palace, but—“ vat you call the Crystal Palace.” 

The Prince, with characteristic grace, accepted the situation, 
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and the “Boots” of the establishment, conscious of being also a 
man and a brother, presently joined the conversation. “Why 
wouldn’t he ?” as an Irishman might have said. 

The incident concerning Mr. Gladstone was the only occasion on 
which we saw a Norwegian roused to enthusiasm. Once only also 
we saw an outburst of real mirth. Then the author of the mischief, 
who had never intended to make a joke at all, stood amazed, and 
rather dismayed at the effect he had produced, while his witticism 
was being passed from mouth to mouth, provoking fresh convul- 
sions at each repetition. It was only this— 

“T want a Kariol at two o'clock, and don’t send me a skydsqut 
(schdssqgut, postboy) of six feet high!” The treatment his 
language receives at the hands of the Hngelske must be at times 
bewildering to the Norwegian. The Briton, as a rule, does not 
take any trouble to learn Norsk. There is no literature, you 
know, and elsewhere “ a little French ” (save the mark !) answers 
all purposes. In Norway he is compelled to invent a language of 
signs, sometimes very ingenious, which he supplements with stra 
(immediately), ekke (none or not), and perhaps vaersogut, which 
represents “please.” The free-born Briton is rather disgusted at 
having to do this. The people really ought to know English ; it 
is ridiculous that they should be so ignorant. However, so long 
as the Englishman’s request for a stool-car, a stoke-jar, or a stool- 
jeer, produces a stolkjaer, or cart with seats (pronounced stol-kiar), 
all is well. One lady mentioned that she had found two Norsk 
words which she had managed to pick up most useful—the people 
were always pleased, as their smiles showed. Whether in mangy 
tack they ever recognised their words for “many thanks ”— 
mange tak—is at least open to suspicion. 

The influence of the English tourist is beginning to show itself 
along the routes he has most frequented. Here large hotels are 

springing up for his benefit, and an impression begins to prevail 
that small change is a bur den to him. In places which hitherto 
have not been overcrowded by his invasions the sum of 3s. 3d., 
. even less, will cover excellent board and lodging, and 
alf a krone, or 63d., will be received as a tip with effusive 
gratitude. We once hired a boat for three hours for this sum ; 
the owner was only too glad to be saved the trouble of row- 
ing us. 

The threatened semi-starvation is not likely to be realised, 
except in out-of-the-way places perhaps. It may happen to the 
traveller, as to him who in the East has the ill-luck to follow a 
cloud of locusts, that a party consisting of seven school girls, a 
chaperon, and a courier, has preceded him at a station, and he 
may find himself set down before a few small fishes to reflect 
sorrowfully on the extreme improbability of a miracle, and the 
wonderful development of the appetite induced by Norwegian air. 
On the other hand, he is more likely to be met by a menu like 
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the following, which welcomed us at a very modest station where 
we were not expected :—Soup, salmon-trout, curry, roast rein- 
deer, a savoury stew, cloudberries and cream, pancakes with jam— 
six courses all well served. The cost, 10$d. or 1s. 1d., according 
as the diner is en pension or not. For the beds—they are short 
certainly, and may involve to a very tall person a slanting dis- 
position of his inordinate stature. But much may be done by 
getting rid of the national wedge-shaped bolster. 

These, however, are matters of detail. The artist, the fisher, the 
sportsman, the mountain climber, or the mere holiday-maker, can 
all find much pleasure in Norway. Laziest of all existences is 
that in a fjord steamer, where one may sit comfortably on deck 
in the sun without moving till the dinner-bell rings, and watch 
the panorama of cliff, bay, snow-peak, waterfall, and now and 
then a fishing village of painted clinker-built wooden houses, 
buff, blue, brown, fawn, grey, with perhaps an octagonal church 
of brilliant white, topped with red roof and belfry. Perhaps, 
we say advisedly, for the Norseman does not seem very fond of 
going to church. When he does, his behaviour, except in the 
matter of expectoration, is admirable. His principles are said 
to be Calvinistic rather than Lutheran, but his ritual is a curious 
combination of the Scotch Presbyterian and the High Anglican, 
the precentor, slow psalmody, sitting attitude, and Geneva gown 
of the one, with the crosses, lights, reredos, and sacramental vest- 
ments of the other. 

We were inclined to imagine that the simple grandeur of the 
scenery in which his life is passed must influence the mind of 
the Norseman, raising it above much pettiness and narrow- 
mindedness of feeling. ‘That he can make wise laws for himself, 
and abide by them, he gives abundant proof. In Bergen, for 
instance, he has so regulated the sale of liquor that drunkenness 
must be difficult, while the proceeds go to benevolent under- 
takings. Leprosy, again, he is steadily working to stamp out 
by the compulsory confinement in asylums of its victims. His 
beautiful country, however, has failed to inspire much literature 
or art. Good taste is everywhere evident in dress, decoration, 
and the like ; but the imaginative faculties of the nation seem 
dormant. Music, on the contrary, is of surprising beauty, except 
in the churches. The national airs are very remarkable, while 
the name of Grieg is of itself enough to show what modern 
composers can do. 

However, if the native has not found inspiration for poetry 
and painting, the visitor surely may. Words are but poor colour 
brushes to render such a scene, for instance, as the view from the 
Moldehei, no mighty climb either, but a “ladies’ mountain” of 
very moderate height. 

Southward, a fjord full of sapphire water so strangely trans- 
parent that brilliant jelly-fish can be seen floating fathoms deep, 
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and one can readily imagine Neckan and his fellows in their 

earl-paved palaces below. Branches of this fjord run far into 
the land; little steamers ply from village to village on their 
shores. From this height we see their trails of smoke, and the 
white sails of an occasional yacht. Pine-covered islands stud 
the waters; beyond rise the blue hills of the Romsdal, with their 
rocky peaks covered with snow, changing into all manner of 
wonderful colours in the sunset, like mountains in a dream. 
Westward, the great Atlantic, its rolling waves broken by the 
belt of islands that edge the coast like the black dots that used 
to outline patterns on the chintzes of our youth. Below us the 
little town, with its coloured houses and exquisitely clean streets 
and wharves, and tiny gardens full of roses, honeysuckle, lilies, 
and the like. Northward and east, more hills, streams, fjord- 
branches, sometimes a lake. “If Norway were only rolled out 
flat, it would be the biggest country on this airth,” said a citizen 
of the New World once. 

There is no lack of beauty, no lack of comfort, no doubt of a 
welcome. Toany one who wants change without discomfort, quiet 
without dulness, travel without hurry, fresh air and sunshine 
without the adjuncts of a “health resort,’ we cannot offer better 
advice than “Go to Norway.” 


LOUISA F, FIELD. 

































ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROS. 





“Trt was Sunday afternoon that Csoma came to me saying, 
‘Well, with God’s help, I am leaving to-morrow. The distant 
time has not effaced from my memory that expression of joyful 
serenity which shone from his eyes; it seemed like a beam of 
light which pervaded his soul, seeing he was wending his steps 
towards a long-desired goal. We spent some time in friendly 
conversation, and drank our parting glass in some old tokaji. 
Next day, that is Monday, he again stepped into my room, 
lightly clad, as if he intended merely taking a walk. He did not 
even sit down, but said, ‘I merely wished to see you once more.’ 
He then started along the Szentkirdlyi road, which leads towards 
Nagy Szeben. Here, in the country, among the fields, we parted 
for ever. I looked a long time after him, as he was approaching 
the banks of the Maros, and feelings roused by the words, ‘ Mentem 
mortalia tangunt,’ filled my anxious heart.” Such is the account 
Professor Hegediis has given of his parting with the Hungarian 
traveller whose adventurous journey in the first quarter of this 
century through Western and Central Asia, Tibet, and India, 
entitles him to a place in the first rank of travellers and explorers, 
and whose researches in the language and literature of Tibet laid 
the foundation of all subsequent knowledge in the Tibetan field. 
The biography of this remarkable man has been but lately 
written.” 

Alexander Csoma was born on the 14th of April, 1784, in the 
village of Kords, in Transylvania. His family, though poor, 
belonged to the military nobles called Szeklers, a Hungarian tribe 
which settled in ancient Dacia in the fourth century A.D., and 
which had for centuries guarded the frontiers of Transylvania 
against the invasions of the Turks. Csoma received his early 
education at the school of his native village, and. proceeded to 
the Protestant College of Nagy Enyed in 1790. There he occupied 
a position similar to that of a sizar in England, that is, he per- 
formed certain duties connected with the college, and in return 
he obtained food, lodging, and other assistance. By 1807 he had 
completed his student’s course at the gymnasium. He. then 
passed on to the higher academical studies,,,_It.so happened at 


* “ Life of Alexander Csoma de Kérés,” by Theodore Duka, M.D, (Triibnei & Co.). 
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that time that history was a favourite branch of study, owing to 
the popularity of its professor, and the early history of the 
Hungarian people formed a subject of deep interest for the 
inquiries and discussions of the students. And a story is told of 
those days how Csoma and two of his fellow-students made 
a vow to undertake a scientific journey with the object of dis- 
covering some trace of the origin of their nation. Thus early he 
had his eyes on the East. After completing his studies he was 
appointed lecturer on poetry. Meanwhile he spent his holidays 
as a private tutor, and applied himself closely to the study of the 
classics, and also of French and German. In 1815 he went to 
Gottingen to continue his studies and equip himself for the path 
in life he had chosen. There he studied English, in which 
language he subsequently published all the results of his researches. 
But Professor Eichhorn, the Orientalist, was the centre of attrac- 
tion, and under his guidance Csoma devoted himself to the study 
of Arabic, and during his stay of over two years at Géttingen he 
carefully thought out his plans. On his return to Nagy Enyed 
in the end of 1818 he found two appointments awaiting him—one, 
a private tutorship in a nobleman’s family, and the other, a pro- 
fessorial chair at the school of Sziget. He had, however, other 
aims on which he had set his heart, and so declined both. In 
the following February he made known his purpose to his friend 
Professor Hegediis. The latter tried to dissuade him from this 
undertaking “by holding before him the promising career that 
awaited him at home, and, when that failed, by placing before him 
the dangers and pr ivations of so long a journey in unfrequented 
lands. But all remonstrances were vain, and Csoma in his thirty- 
sixth year, after ten years of special preparation, set out on his 
travels. 

When requested to give an account of himself and his plans to 
the Government of India in 1824, Csoma thus refers to this 
period of his life :—“ Among the liberal disciplines my favourite 
studies were philology, geography, and history. Although my 
ecclesiastical studies had ‘prepared me for an honourable employ- 
ment in my native country, yet my inclination for the studies 
mentioned above induced me to seek for a wider field for their 
cultivation. As my parents were dead, and my only brother 
did not want my assistance, I resolved to leave my native 
country and come to the East, and by some means or other pro- 
curing subsistence, to devote my whole life to researches which 
may afterwards be useful to the learned world of Europe in 
general, and, in particular, may illustrate some obscure facts in 
our own history.” The Hungarians, or Magyars, so far as lan- 
cuage indicates race, belong to ‘the family called by some Turanian, 
or more definitely by others, Ural-Altaic. The languages of this 
family belong to the type of speech termed by philologists 
Terminational, or Agglutinative, or Amalgamating. The pre- 
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vailing characteristic which they seek to describe by this term is 
seen in the word “God-like.” Here the two elements are 
brought together, but the one is not subordinate to the other as 
in® Godly,” which illustrates the Inflexional type, or quite inde- 

endent, as in “like God,” which illustrates the Isolating type of 
speech. But while they have this general agreement in form, 
they also have been proved to be genealogiecally related. They 
form dialects, and groups of dialects, of one large family, whose 
individual members are often, though distantly, connected. One 
group, called the Uralic, comprises under a sub- -group, the Finnish, 
Esthonian, and Lapp languages, and under another sub-group, 
the Magyar. Among the other groups are placed the dialects 
of the Samoyeds; of the Turkish Tatar tribes comprising the 
Uigurs, Turkomans, Usbeks, Kirghiz, Azerbaijan Turks, and the 
Osmanlis; of the Mongols and Kalmuks; and of the Manchus. 
The original home of this family is placed in the highlands of 
Central Asia; hence it is called by some the High Asian family. 
The knowledge, however, of the unity of this extensive family has 
been gained by the science of Comparative Philology. In Csoma’s 
day a dense cloud overhung the whole field, and to dispel it in 
some degree was the aim of his life. The goal, therefore, he had 
set before himself was Central Asia. 

He did not, however, feel himself fully equipped as yet for the 
journey of research. In the Arabic historians he hoped to find 
information about these tribes of Central Asia, and looked to 
Constantinople as the place where he could most easily become 
acquainted with them. At first he thought of going to Odessa, 
thence to Moscow, where he might find a caravan bound for 
Irkutsk. From the latter place he hoped to make his way into 
the northern borders of China. With a view to this route he 
studied in Croatia, from February to November 1819, the 
Slavonic dialects. He entered Wallachia in the last days of 
November 1819, and arrived under the pretence of business at 
Bucharest. There he studied the Turkish language. He lett 
Bucharest in the beginning of January in the company of 
some Bulgarians, crossed the Danube at Rustchuk, and by 
way of Sophia arrived at Philippopolis. He was prevented, 
however, from proceeding by Adrianople to Constantinople, as 
the plague was raging, and was forced to make for the coast. 
At Enos, on the Archipelago, he fell in with a Greek ship, on 
board of which he voyaged by Chios and Rhodes to Alexandria. 
There, or at Cairo, he intended to work at Arabic; but, the 
plague breaking out, he left on board a Syrian vessel, and 
by way of Larnaca in Cyprus, and Sidon, came to Beyrut, 
whence he took ship to Tripolis and Latakia. He then pro- 
ceeded on foot to Aleppo, where he arrived on the 13th of 
April. Leaving Aleppo in the middle of May, he journeyed, 
clad in an Asiatic dress, along with different caravans, until, 
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by way of Mardin, he arrived at Mosul. Thence he went on a 
raft down the Tigris to Baghdad, which he reached on the 22nd 
of July. At that time the English resident at Baghdad was the 
learned Orientalist Mr. Rich. As it chanced that he was absent 
about eight days’ journey, Csoma wrote to him, giving him 
intelligence of his arrival and of his purpose, and seeking “to be 
placed under British protection. ‘Through his secretary, Mr, 
Rich provided Csoma with dress and money, and the latter 
quitted Baghdad on September 4th, travelling in European 
costume on horseback with a caravan, passing by Kermanshah 
and Hamadan, and arriving at Teheran, the capital of Persia, on 
October 14th, 1820. He at once proceeded to the English resi- 
dence, but finding that Mr., afterwards Sir Henry, Willock was 
absent at Tabriz, he wrote a letter to him in English reporting 
himself. On the return of Mr. Willock to Teheran, he fully ex- 
plained his plans, and was most kindly received. During a stay 
of four months in the Persian capital he studied Persian and 
English. As the part of the journey now before him was one of 
extreme danger, he left behind him at Teheran most of his books, 
papers, certificates, and wrote a letter in Hungarian, which, 
in the event of his perishing on the way to Bokhara, was to be 
sent to N. Enyed. He was liberally assisted by Messrs. H. and 
G. Willock in preparing for the journey to Bokhara, and on the 
[st of March, 1821, he bade adieu to his English friends at 
Teheran, arriving on the 18th of April at Meshed, but, owing to 
warlike disturbances he could not leave Meshed till October 
20th, and arrived safely at Bokhara on the 18th of November. 
Those who are familiar with the adventurous journey of a 
countryman of Csoma’s, Professor Arminius Vambéry, will be 
able to call up in their minds for themselves the dangers and 
difficulties that nust have beset Csoma. The route taken is 
almost the same as that of Vambéry. He had intended passing 
the winter at Bokhara, but was prevented staying there any 
length of time. He became “aflrighted by frequent exaggerated 
reports of the approach of a numerous Russian army,” and after 
five days set out in company with a caravan, and passing 
through Balk, Kulm, and Bamian, arrived on the 6th of January 
1822, at Kabul. By way of Bokhara he hoped to penetrate to 
the northern frontiers of the Chinese Empire, but he now 
directed his journey by way of Kashmir, so that he might enter 
Tibet. He left Kabul with a caravan in the company of Arme- 
nians, and dressed like them. -He had heard from them that 
between Kabul and Peshawar he might hope to meet with two 
French officers, who were in the service of Ranjit Singh. Seven 
days later he overtook these latter, and journeyed with them 
to Lahore. Through them he obtained permission to enter 
Kashmir, whence he purposed setting out for Yarkand. When 
he got as far as Leh, the capital of Ladakh, he ascertained 
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that the road to Yarkand was very difficult, expensive, and 
dangerous for a Christian, and so, after a journey of twenty-five 
days, he resolved to return to Lahore, 

It was on this return journey, and near the Kashmir frontier, 
that he met in with Mr. Moorcroft, with whom he returned to Leh. 
There they arrived on the 26th of August. He laid his plans before 
Moorcroft, and made known his circumstances. In September 
Moorcroft put into his hands the “ Alphabetum Tibetanum,’ a 
ponderous work, published at Rome in 1762, compiled by Father 
Giorgi, out of the materials sent from Tibet by the Capuchin 
Friars. The ardent student at once became absorbed in the 
Tibetan language. Moorcroft was leaving Leh at the end of Sep- 
tember, but Csoma begged leave to stay for some time longer, and 
having obtained the assistance of a person who knew Persian as 
well as Tibetan, he soon acquired a considerable knowledge of 
Tibetan. On his return to Kashmir he had become so deeply 
engrossed in his new field that he determined to settle down to 
study it thoroughly, and thereby become acquainted at first- 
hand with the contents of the immense works found in every 
monastery, and constituting an encyclopeedia of Tibetan learning 
and religion. In this resolution to devote the next few years of 
his life to a field of which so little was known, he was generously 
seconded by Mr. Moorcroft. The latter arranged that Csoma 
should be provided with a learned Lama at Yangla, in Zanskar, 
the most south-westerly province of Ladakh; communicated 
with the Orientalists of Calcutta, giving an account of Csoma, 
and requesting certain works to be sent; provided him with 
means for his journey and residence; and wrote to the com- 
mandant of Sabathu that in the event of his own death ora 
delay in his return from his expedition, he would hold it a 
personal obligation if he would furnish Csoma with two hundred 
rupees, should he, on his return from Yangla, wish to proceed to 
Calcutta. Csoma, on his part, would only agree to accept the 
liberality on condition of entering into a written agreement in 
which he pledged himself to be diligent in his researches. 

At Yangla he resided from the 20th of June, 1823, to the 22nd 
of October, 1824. He returned in June 1825, and, with one 
interval, continued his researches in the monasteries of Tibet till 
1831. The Government paid him fifty rupees a month. Out of 
this he gave twenty-five rupees a month to the Lama who 
assisted him, and with the remainder paid for rent, servant, 
food, and materials. Csoma persistently declined proffered aid 
trom any one but the Government or some public body. He 
felt confident of being able to make a substantial return, and 
having pledged himself to prepare at least a grammar, dic- 
tionary, and an account of Tibetan literature, he: was wholl 
devoted to his task. During his sojourn in the Tibetan high- 
lands he underwent the severest privations. The cold was so 
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intense that while sitting with the Lama, both being wrapped 
closely up in furs and winter clothing, the one would nudge the 
elbow of the other to turn the leaf on getting to the bottom of 
the page, each being afraid to expose the hand for fear of its 
becoming frost-bitten. His room was some nine feet square, and 
during four months of the year, when the temperature was below 
zero, no one dared stir out. From morning till night he sat 
closely clad in his sheep-skin cloak, with arms folded, and read 
till dusk, when he laid himself down to sleep on the ground. 
His food consisted almost entirely of tea, mixed after Tatar 
fashion with butter and salt. Two rustic benches, on which he 
had arranged the Tibetan works, and two ruder chairs formed 
all his furniture. This vast literature absorbed his interest ever 
more as the deeper he penetrated. The lonely student, however, 
was not without his times of melancholy. He would say on 
such occasions that on delivering up the grammar and dictionary, 
etc., he would be the happiest man on earth, and could die with 
pleasure on redeeming his pledge. Nor could he forget for long 
a subject of research nearer his heart. Had he only the means, 
he would add, be would then bring from a farther inland town a 
person acquainted with Mongolian, so that he might solve the 
problem of his journey eastward. He held honour high, and 
persevered in his Tibetan researches. At length the time came 
when he could quit his self-imposed exile, and return, confident 
of bringing to light an unknown field. In 1831 he arrived 
at Caleutta. In 1834 his Dictionary of 345 quarto pages, and 
his Grammar of 204 pages, and 40 pages of lithography were 
issued from the press. These he wrote in English, remarking: 
“My selection of the English languaze as the medium of the 
introduction of my labours will sufficiently evince to the learned 
of Europe at large the obligations I consider myself under 
to the English nation.” He became librarian of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and was elected an Honorary Member. He 
greatly prized this latter distinction. In 1836 he visited dif- 
ferent parts of India, acquiring the vernaculars and having 
almost exclusive intercourse with the people. He returned to 
Calcutta in 1837,and resided in the house of the Asiatic Society. 
He assisted Dr. Yates in translating the Psalms, Liturgy, and 
Prayer-book into Tibetan, and as librarian was engaged in 
arranging the Tibetan MSS. He published several articles on 
Tibetan subjects in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in the 
Asiatic Researches gave a detailed analysis of the Kanjur, and 
an abstract of the contents of the Tanjur, the two divisions 
of the Tibetan Encyclopedia. 

This literature of Tibet consists entirely of translations of 
Indian works on Buddhism. The date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet is enveloped in mythical legend. From 
about the beginning of the Christian era Buddhism began to 
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decline in India before the aggressive spirit of Brahminism. 
Buddhist missionaries, however, had been actively engaged in 
propagating their religion. Nepal had adopted Buddhism in 
the sixth century. A Mongol historian places its introduction 
into Tibet in the year 371 A.D., but the Tibetan historians record 
that this did not happen till the second half of the seventh 
century. This is also the date of a great persecution in India 
when numbers of Buddhist missionaries were forced to quit the 
country, and sought a home in neighbouring lands. Tibet was 
at that time ruled by a king named Srongatan Gampo. He had 
two wives, one of whom was a Nepalese princess, the other a 
Chinese, and these are said to have been devoted adherents of 
Buddhism. It is related that this king sent a mission to India 
in the year 632 A.D. The outcome of it gave to Tibet an alpha- 
bet based on the Sanskrit, and forthwith began the translation 
into Tibetan of the sacred books of the Buddhists. This work 
continued, amid interruptions, till the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when a great revival of Buddhism took place in Tibet, 
and several learned men from India settled in the country. 

The Tibetan sacred literature consists of two collections, the 
Kanjur and the Tanjur. The Kanjur forms about 100 printed 
volumes, and comprising 1,083 different works. The Tanjur 
consists of 225 folio volumes, each weighing from four to five 
pounds in the edition of Peking. The edition of the Kanjur 
published at Peking sold for £600. They were first printed in 
Tibet at the beginning of the eighteenth century with wooden 
blocks after the Chinese method. But the majority of the large 
monasteries have printing-presses of their own. The hundred 
volumes of the Kanjur contain 1,083 distinct works, and are 
held to enshrine the words of Buddha preserved by tradition, 
while the Tanjur, forming about 4,000 distinct works, consists of 
commentaries on the religious works of the Kanjur, and com- 
prises also treatises on philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, astrology, 
medicine, etc. Of this immense cyclopeedia there are two 
copies at St. Petersburg, one at Calcutta, and one in the 
National Library at Paris, and one in the India Office Library, 
London. 

Csoma was not content, however, to rest on his laurels gained 
in what was to him a field by the way. He was as far as ever 
from the goal he had set before himself at the outset. When 
asked to return to Europe, he wished, he said, to remain for yet 
other ten years to make further researches. Although fifty- 
eight years of age, he set out from Calcutta and purposed 
making for Lhasa in the first instance, where he hoped to find 
immense stores of unknown literature, and to learn much from 
the lamas of the East, who were more learned than those of the 
West, where he had as yet alone studied. In the early part of 
1842 he set out on this journey for Lhasa. His method of travel 
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was extremely slow, performing much of the way on foot. He 
had in this manner to cross the Terai. In crossing these malari- 
ous reaches of jungle and swaimp it is necessary, on pain of con- 
tracting fever, to cross them quickly and in the daytime. To stay 
over night is certain death. Csoma was unable to cross in good 
time, and was forced to spend a night in the Terai. Hereached 
Darjeeling on the 24th of March, but on the 6th of April he fell 
ill with fever, and after a lingering illness of six days he expired. 
An account has been given of these last days of the Hungarian 
traveller and Tibetan scholar by the Government agent of 
Darjeeling. Csoma would enter upon the object of his travels 
and the problems he wished to solve. He came again and again 
over the discoveries he confidently believed were y yet to be made 
by him. And as his end drew near, he became the more com- 
municative regarding the original home of his own people. 
Although he did not live to carry out this aim, his work in the 
Tibetan field gives him a foremost place in the honour roll of 
travellers and original investigators. His self-sacrifice, modesty, 
and perseverance accomplished an amount of work which 
nothing but a life heroically devoted could have done. The 
Bengal Asiatic Society voted one thousand rupees for the purpose 
of erecting over his grave a suitable monument. This has been 
placed by the Government on the list of public monuments, 
under the immediate care of the Public Works Department, in 
order that it may be carefully kept in good repair. The epitaph 
is a graceful tribute to his memory by his friends of the Society : 
“ Alexander Csoma de Koroés, a native of Hungary, who, to 
follow out philological researches, resorted to the East, and after 
years passed under privations such as have been seldom endured, 
and patient in labour in the cause of science, compiled a Dic- 
tionary and Grammar of the Tibetan language, his best and real 
monument.’ 


































THE COLLEGE CLOCK. 
A TALE OF TWO LORD RECTORS. 
BY J. L. JOYNES,. 


THERE had been a rivalry between the two houses for centuries. 
But that the mere spirit of competition should be emphasised by 
blood-guiltiness and accentuated by murder—for this is what it 
practically amounted to—this was a luxury in sensations which 
the hum-drum inhabitants of the sleepy town of Homer had no 
right whatever to expect, and one which, to de them full justice, 
they certainly never thought of expecting. 

The interest of the town of Homer centred, as you might 
suppose it would, in its college. For this there was surely ample 
reason. It was not so much that the tradesmen in the town, and 
the washerwomen in its outskirts, had any very high opinion of 
the classical lore with which the bald head of each individual 
college dignitary was reputed to be full almost to bursting, 
although they were ready to admit that there was probably 
something special (by way of compensation to its owner) in the 
interior of a skull whose outside had so very little to boast of, 
but there were many more substantial reasons for the reverence 
with which the town beheld the college. To mention one of 
these will suffice. The college had great possessions, and the 
town of Homer itself constituted no inconsiderable part of them. 
Ancestral endowments had placed the college in the advantageous 
position of landlord and capitalist rolled into one; consequently 
the townsmen could not call their souls their own without 
the express permission—and that might be withdrawn at any 
one of the four yearly audit dinners—of the august collegiate 
body. 

Thus the position was this. The townsmen, by continuous 
industry, managed to produce a large amount both of the luxuries 
and the necessaries of life. These they handed over, as in duty 
bound, to the college authorities; and the college authorities, in 
graceful recognition of a duty duly accomplished, returned to 
them such quantity of the necessaries which they had themselves 
produced as was found—after some rather painful experiments 
—to be quite sufficient to keep most of them in an average state 
of health and decency. For this concession the Lord had made 
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the townsmen truly thankful, and thus all parties were satisfied, 
and nobody had the smallest right to complain. 

It is true that the college almswomen had a standing griev- 
ance, being all agreed upon one point, though they quarrelled 
upon every other, and their point was this—that a shilling a 
week was not enough to keep body and soul together. A 
reference to the records proved conclusively that this had not 
been uniformly the view adopted even by the almswomen them- 
selves upon so nice a question, since—in an antiquity certainly 
somewhat remote—a shilling was a sufficiently large sum to buy 
an entire ox, and to roast him whole into the bargain. Now an 
almswoman with an ox roasted whole on her hands might sit 
down to supper without the smallest fear as to the provision of 
the morrow’s breakfast, unless the weather happened to be 
inordinately hot; but times had changed, and of late years the 
owners of fat oxen had peremptorily declined to roast them 
whole, and hand them over to the almswomen in return for the 
receipt of that discredited coin. 

But this is by the way. Our tale has to do with the Lord 
Rectors of the college of Homer, and by no means with its 
almswomen. 

The Lord Rector had very little work to do, and was, conse- 
quently, looked up to as the most important person in the place, 
and by outsiders was regarded absolutely with reverence as the 
worthy representative of a college of such honourable antiquity, 
that you could not, either literally or metaphorically, have found 
a single bit of wood in all its edifices which was not decidedly 
wormeaten. The edifices themselves were of great interest to 
antiquarians, and history was inscribed upon the panelling of its 
ancient halls in the shape of numberless illustrious names of the 
noble persons who had been educated in its precincts. The halo 
which hung about the holy shade of its mouldering arches was 
concentrated round the central figure of its dignified Lord 
Rector. 

In the times of which I write, before the ancient statutes had 
been swept away by the zeal of the impetuous reformer, the 
college was governed and preserved in the purity of its original 
traditions by a select body of venerable “ Fellows.” Long years 
of scholastic service in the college had qualified these fellows for 
their eminent position ; and whenever they took their walks 
abroad, they seemed to step with the proud consciousness ot 
having detected more “ false quantities ” in their lives than any 
other members of their profession. To this rule, however, of 
long scholastic service, the wisdom of our ancestors had, as was 
right and reasonable, provided the proverbial exception. There 
were two families whose connection with the college stood on 
an entirely different footing, being, in fact, hereditary, and not 
accidental. There was a jingling resemblance between their 
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respective surnames, the name of the one family being Hudson, 
and the name of the other Judson. It was exclusively from 
these two families that the long roll of Lord Rectors had been 
appointed. 

The original framers of the statutes had seen the disadvantage 
that must always attend the frequent change of occupancy of so 
important a post as the Lord Rectorship, and they had wisely 
provided against its frequency by a special statute of a somew hat 
curious kind. For by this they enacted not only that the office 
should be held for life, but that upon the Lord Rector’s decease, 
his successor should be that member of the families of Hudson 
and Judson who should have most recently taken his Master's 
degree at one of the universities. The result of this unusual 
arrangement was that an interval of from fifty to sixty years 
generally elapsed between each appointment to the Rectorship. 
For persons in such comfortable circumstances live long, and it 
was most unusual for a Lord Rector to vacate the office without 
having “ come to four-score years” and yet having seen very little 
either of labour or sorrow in the course of his long career. Upon 
his lamented demise an extremely young man, of course, became 
his successor ; sometimes his grandson,—upon one memorable 
occasion his great-grandson,—but always either a Hudson or a 
Judson of about five-and-tw enty years of age. 

Now it so happened that, whether by skilful calculation in 
their matrimonial arrangements, or by pure luck as regards the 
date of the Lord Rector’s decease, or by a combination of both, 
the Hudsons had supplied four successive Rectors from their own 
family. Thus the Rectorship had already been exclusively in 
their hands for more than two centuries, whereat, considering the 
emoluments connected with the oftice, the Hudsons had substan- 
tial reason to rejoice, while the Judsons had corresponding reason 
to be jealous. 

The time was, however, approaching when it seemed likely 
that this long period of uninterrupted ill-fortune for the Judsons 
would take a turn for the better. The then Lord Rector, a 
Hudson as usual, had already reached the mature age of eighty, 
and was beginning toshow some symptoms of breaking up. The 
youngest Judson had just taken his degree, and although before 
this ceremony was performed the Judson family had felt extreme 
solicitude about the Lord Rector’s failing health, when once it 
was completed, their interest waned, and they looked forward 
with truly Christian resignation to the inevitable approach of 
the day when Rector Hudson should finally lay aside his gouty 
slippers, and the youngest of their own family should step into 
his shoes. For this course of events seemed a practical certainty, 
and not even the most “honest doubter”’ in the world could have 
urged, with any kind of plausibility, that the next Lord Rector 
might possibly not be a Judson after all. 
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To the Hudsons, on the other hand, this contingency, though 
obviously improbable, did not seem by any means utterly hope- 
less. There was growing up in their family a most promising 
boy of the name of Henry, who would take his degree in due 
course, and thus become the successor to the Rectorship, if only 
the present Rector could be persuaded by his doctors to remain 
alive until this ceremony- could be performed. Now Henry 
Hudson was, in spite of his promising appearance and evident 
ability, only just thirteen years old, and the question was whether 
the doctors, with all their skill, could keep the Rector going for 
another ten years, and see him safely into his nineties. For the 
rules as to age were strict, and by no possible precipitation in 
degree taking could Henry Hudson become a Master of Arts 
before he was twenty-three years old. 

The subject had, of course, been seriously discussed with the 
Lord Rector by the whole assembled family of the Hudsons, and 
he had promised to obey his doctor implicitly, and to take the 
greatest possible care of himself for the sake of his family, if not 
for his own, at any rate until he should have reached his ninety- 
first year, at which time it was agreed that he might go in for 
enjoying himself, and be as dissipated as he pleased. 

Now the Judson family were, of course, not unaware of the 
unexampled efforts which the Hudsons were making to keep 
the Lord Rector alive for another ten years, but so extremely 
improbable did it appear that these efforts would be crowned 
with success that they did not scruple to cast open ridicule upon 
the enterprise. Indeed, James Judson, on the day of taking his 
degree, went so far as to offer Henry Hudson a bet of a thousand 
pounds on the issue,—a bet which was manifestly unfair, as he 
offered no odds,—and which Henry, being a discreet youth, de- 
clined to take, knowing perfectly well that James, in the event 
of his losing it, would \ very certainly be unable to pay. For, in 
fact, James Judson was not a very reputable character, and was 
just now considerably out at elbows , having run through a large 
amount of money, and plunged pre tty heavily into debt, on the 
strength of his moral certainty of obtaining the Rectorship and 
the enormous salary thereto appertaining. ‘Henry was, therefore, 
wise to decline the bet, but being somewhat piqued at the im- 
pertinent offer, he made a private resolution—and kept it—to 
grow up as fast as he conveniently could, and, if possible, 
disappoint his disreputable rival for the Rectorship. 

The present Lord Rector had already held the lucrative post 
for upwards of fifty years, and there were not many persons 
living who had any distinct recollection either of the death of 
his predecessor or the appointment of himself, while there was 
absolutely no one who knew anything, except by tradition, of 
any previous vacancy in the Rectorship. This, of course, was one 
of the results of the eccentric conditions by which the succession 
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was arranged, there being always a “great gap of time” between 
each successive appointment. 

Another result was this—where recollection and experience 
had so little to say, tradition was, in consequence, more than 
usually rife, and imagination had such ample scope, that perhaps 
between tradition and truth there was in this case more than the 
ordinary interval. However this may be, there were certainly 
some very strange stories floating about the town and college of 
Homer, with respect to various very special providences and 
sundry extraordinary coincidences, which were supposed to have 
been observed by the contemporary witnesses of long-ago deaths 
of some-time Lord Rectors, and ancient appointments to the 
coveted rectorial rule. I will merely mention one of them taken 
at random, which will suffice as an illustration of the kind of 
sensation which rippled across the placid surface of Homeric 
society at the time of the approach of death upon the Lord 
Rector, crisping the excitable nerves of its female gossips with a 
delightful sense of mysterious horror, and causing its learned 
fellows to feel a strange shudder at the notion that, after all, there 
were “more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in 
their philosophy,” and a “blank misgiving” that, in spite of all 
their erudition and grammatical lore, they might yet be creatures 
“moving about in worlds not realised.” And this, though de- 
lightful to the ladies, was not agreeable to the men, since it 
ruffled the dignity of a don to cast a doubt on the all-sufficiency 
of his knowledge. 

It so happened that the central feature of the grand old build- 
ings of the college of Homer was its clock tower. Built of 
bricks and mortar, in striking contrast to the stone walls of the 
Gothic chapel which was close to it, it towered majestically over 
the cloisters in which the Fellows had their abode, and looked 
down with dignified solemnity upon the great quadrangle which 
had been the scene of so many quaint old ceremonies, and whose 
historical associations stretched back into the dimmest distance 
of the past. The south side of this quadrangle was occupied by 
the chapel, the north and west by ancient school buildings, and 
the east by the cloisters and the clock tower itself. In the centre 
stood a statue of the founder, of a somewhat dark and dingy 
aspect at all ordinary periods, but there was a legend which re- 
corded the startling fact that upon the death of the Lord Rector 
the statue would turn pale about the mysterious midnight hour, 
and gleam like a sheeted ghost throughout the small hours of 
darkness until it resumed its normal dinginess with the rising 
of the morrow’s sun. For the absolute veracity of this uncom- 
fortable legend it were perhaps unwise to vouch, but there can 
be no doubt that, as with all other legends, it had some founda- 
tion in fact. It may even be that the students of the college 
originated the idea, and subsequently anointed the venerable 
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figure of the founder with a copious coating of whitewash, in 
order to give colour to their tale. In such case the foolish prank 
must necessarily have been played by night to avoid the inter- 
vention of the authorities, and when morning dawned there can 
be no doubt that the indignant authorities would rush to the 
rescue, remove the whitewash as speedily as might be, and 
rehabilitate the outraged form of their founder in all the dignity of 
its pristine grime. 

But upon atale of doubtful authenticity like this I do not wish 
to lay the slightest stress. The stories which have clustered 
round the college clock stand on a very different footing, being 
steadied and guaranteed by such a weight of sober authority, 
that only the most captious of all sceptics could venture to call in 
question the very least of their details. 

The college clock at Homer was a clock which any college 
might be proud to own. There was no doubt about that. The 
clock at Strasburg might be quainter, the clock at Antwerp 
might have more tinkle in its numerous bells, but for the grand 
qualities of size, solidity, strength of tone, punctuality i in striking, 
and general all- round éxcellence, the college clock of Homer could 
challenge comparison with any other clock in the world. The 
Fellows were especially proud of it. Its steady tick could be 
heard in every corner of the Fellows’ buildings. The cloisters 
really reverberated like a hollow shield when it struck the hours. 
It was a positive pleasure to each individual fellow to lie awake 
every night, although they retired early to rest, until the college 
clock had struck twelve. A sense of luxury in sound stole into 
their ears as they listened. They counted the reiterated 
reverberations with delight; rolled round in their feather beds; 
and composed themselves with untroubled conscience to dreamless 
sleep. 

Once a year only was the college clock wound up. On the 
morning of New’s Year’s Day the most experienced watchmaker 
in the place solemnly ascended the clock tower alone, and 
performed the mystical ceremony of winding up the college clock 
This having been satisfactorily done, the watchmaker was enter- 
tained at dinner in the college hall, and the clock was not again 
interfered with until the ensuing year, It was the boast of the 
inhabitants that the clock never wanted mending, and certainly 
there was no record of its works having ever been touched. This, 
however, may have been due to the public spirit of the Fellows, 
who were quite equal to the heroism of defraying the cost of its 
mending out of their own private pockets, and saying nothing 
about the business in the records of the college, in a spirit vt 
honourable jealousy for the credit of the clock. 

It is true that about one hundred years ago there was no 
doubt that the clock had stopped striking, but that undoubted 
fact only enhanced the almost reverential awe with which its 
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works were regarded, for the mystery of that single recorded 
stoppage is explained by the story which I wish to relate. 

The college clock, so ran the legend, would never hesitate in 
the punctuality of its proclamation of the hours from the top of 
its tower except in the event of one special catastrophe, and that 
was—as you will easily surmise—the death of the Lord Rector. 
It was about a hundred years ago that the last Lord Rector but 
one had suddenly died, and the clock had duly notified the event 
to the town by ceasing qnite as suddenly to strike the hours. 
The then watchmaker-in-chief had ascended the tower with 
a bottle of oil in his hand, offered a copious libation to the spirit 
of the clock, and persuaded it to resume its duties; but it was 
rumoured that on his deathbed he had divulged the secret that 
the works of the clock were wearing out, and could not be 
expected to go on more than another hundred years or so 
without undergoing complete repair. This, however, was a mere 
rumour, and it never could be verified. 

In any case there was no doubt that the clock had already 
survived by several years the century which, if this rumour was 
true, the watchmaker in question had predicted would be its last. 
It had not even stopped striking at the decease of the late Lord 
Rector, but that was easily to be accounted for, as he had, in 
direct contravention of the statutes, taken to living abroad towards 
the end of his life, and had died at Nice instead of giving up the 
ghost decently, and according to statute, at Homer. This was 
quite enough to account for the fact that the clock took no notice 
of his death, and went on striking as usual just as if nothing 
noteworthy had taken place. Indeed, its ignoring so irregular 
and improper a decease came to be looked upon rather as 
corroborating than invalidating the theory which accounted for 
its previous “stoppage by sympathy with the dead Lord Rector ; 
and there can be little doubt that this was the correct view to 
take of the occurrence, which otherwise might have puzzled and 
annoyed those who put unhesitating faith in well-authenticated 
tradition. 

However, this annoyance was spared them ; and “ reasons were 
as plentiful as blackberries” for believing that in every other 
instance the decease of a Lord Rector had been simultaneous with 
a stoppage of striking on the part of the college clock. Tradition, 
however, went farther than this. 1t was averred, and no dispr oof 
of the doctrine was forthcoming, that not only did the clock 
desist from striking on a Lord Rector’s demise, but that it was 
able to discriminate between a death in the ordinary course of 
nature, and one which was the result of foul play. The general 
belief was that in the former case the clock ceased to strike, but 
that in a case of murder, either by violence, or by poison, or by 
any other means, it would cease even to tick; the measured 
sound which all the college knew so well would stop altogether, 
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and it would refuse to measure the flight of time at all, until the 
murder had been brought to light, and the murderer had expiated 
his crime upon the gallows. “True, this had never yet actually 
happened, as every Lord Rector on record had died quietly in his 
bed without a shadow of suspicion of foul play, but then there 
was the more reason to expect it to occur in the lamentable event 
of an actual murder. The doctrine of sympathy throughout all 
nature will account for stranger things than this, and there could 
be no manner of doubt in the mind of any member of the college 
that a mysterious sympathy existed between the life of the Lord 
Rector and the works of the college clock. 

Meanwhile, years were passing away with their usual rapidity. 
Henry Hudson was erowing up, and gradually — on 
towards the age for taking his degree ; while the life of the Lord 
Rector, though certainly in a flickering condition, showed no 
signs of going finally out for some time to come. The doctors 
were greatly elated at the success of their skilful treatment of 
the feeble old man. The hopes of the whole Hudson family 
began steadily to rise, while those of the Judsons—although they 
refused to confess it even to themselves—were correspondingly 
sinking. 

James Judson, in particular, was excessively exasperated, 
although he managed to conceal his exasperation. He had made 
so certain of securing the Rectorship, that he had contracted on 
the strength of his expectations the largest debt by far that any 
Judson of his age had ever managed to incur, although the 
family failing in this line was proverbial among their friends. 
He now began to have serious misgivings, not as to his prospects 
of paying his creditors,—that never troubled him,—but as to his 
chance of being able to raise more money on the strength of his 
expectations. 

Towards the feeble and doting octogenarian who was clinging 
to his useless life with such revolting tenacity, long after he 
might reasonably have been expected to be dead, James Judson 
felt almost murderously inclined. Being already in this un- 
pleasant frame of mind, he was goaded into further exasperation 
by his wife. For he had married a frivolous little creature with 
some money of her own,—which he had promptly spent to the last 
farthing,—and he had induced her to accept him by representing 
to her that she would shortly enjoy all the social distinction that 
belonged of right to the lady of the Lord Rector. Naturally she 
became irritated and angry to see this opportunity slipping 
away by degrees, and she expressed herself in no measured terms 
as to the impropriety and positive indécency of the present Lord 
Rector’s obstinate longevity. It was certainly a case in which 
the natural fitness of things pointed clearly to Mrs. James Judson 
as the lady who would make the very most of the social posi- 
tion of the Lord Rector’s wife. Comparatively speaking, I must 
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say that it would have been wasted on any one else. Precedence 
at parties, and what may generally be called “greetings in the 
market-place,” are advantages which are not always very keenly 
appreciated by those whose lot in life enables them to command 
such things at pleasure. But here was an instance in which they 
would be enjoyed to the full. Every petty privilege which the 
position could give would undoubtedly be flaunted by Mrs. James 
Judson in the faces of those worthier and and more dignified 
person:; over whom in all things social she would at once obtain 
a preposterous priority. It would be a sad instance of wasted 
oppo. tunities if this position were to go to such a person as 
Henry Hudson was likely to select as his partner for life. That 
she would be an excellent woman was a foregone conclusion, ut 
that the frivolities of life would be wasted upon so staid and 
serious a character was equally obvious to any one with the least 
eye for the fitness of things. 

Yet, as is.so often the case in nature, it seemed increasingly 
probable that this wasteful dispensation of Providence would 
before long become an accomplished fact. The aged Lord Rector 
was coddled with increasing care by his doctors, who now con- 
fined him to a single room, and regulated his diet with the most 
scrupulous nicety. It was less than a year to the time, so eagerly 
anticipated by all the Hudsons, when Henry would take his 
degree, and oust by his inferiority of age—according to the 
peculiar conditions of the succession to the Rectorship—his 
indignant rival for the office. James Judson and his wife 
succeeded in concealing their chagrin from the public eye, but in 
the privacy of their own room there sometimes took place argu- 
ments and altercations between them of such a character that I 
do not care to recount them. I will merely say that in that 
bedchamber, under cover of the night, there was frequently to be 
heard such an amount of weeping and gnashing of teeth as would 
have been almost incredible to those of their friends who were 
not in their secrets. 

The day for Henry Hudson to take his degree was the first day 
of the year at an early hour. Indeed, the ceremony would 
exactly coincide with that other important funetion at Homer, 
the winding up of the college clock. But there was nothing 
remarkable in that. The works of the college clock were linked, 
as I have said, with the life of the Lord Rector, by a mysterious 
sympathy already, and this extra coincidence could do nothing to 
enhance the strangeness of the connection. 

Throughout the spring and summer the health of the Lord 
Rector had sensibly improved under the careful treatment of his 
doctors. He already began to look forward to the next New 
Year’s Day, on which he intended to entertain all the Hudson 
family at dinner in honour of Henry’s taking his degree, and 
when he privately purposed to eat and drink whatever he pleased 
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in defiance of all the rules of his medical advisers, since the 
necessity for their irritating restrictions would on that day come 
to an end. 

But, whether it was that the doctors had overdone it in their 
excessive anxiety to keep the breath in his body, and that much 
coddling had made him ill, or whether it was that about the age 
of ninety there is in any man’s body very little breath left to 
keep, certain it is that, as autumn advanced and began to give 
place more and more to the cold, and damp, and mist, and fog of 
winter, a change for the worse took place in the health of the 
Lord Rector, and his strength began to decline with perfectly 
alarming rapidity. 

The Hudsons began to be deeply depressed in spirits, and the 
corresponding elation of those of the Judsons knew no bounds. 
The latter asserted that the old man could not hold out through 
October, but the middle of November found him still alive, and 
apparently in no imminent danger of immediate dissolution. 
Still it was evident to all that the end was approaching. The 
doctors racked their brains for devices to keep up his declining 
strength, and hit upon means so ingenious that twice they came 
within an ace of extinguishing it altogether; and after the 
second mistake they all agreed that their best chance lay in 
leaving Nature to herself, when she would very likely take at 
least a couple of months in killing one whom she had already 
allowed to live so long. 

This change of tactics on their part produced the happiest 
results upon their patient. He lingered painlessly on until the 
latter days of December, and now Christmas Day arrived, and 
there was but a single week to elapse before the happiness of the 
Hudsons would be complete. But on Christmas Day the old man 
was in such inordinate spirits that, though he was closely 
watched by his anxious relatives, it afterwards tr anspired that he 
had persuaded one of his little grandchildren to smuggle a small 
piece of Christmas pudding into his room in spite of the strict 
injunctions of the doctors against any such dangerous indulgence 
in dainties. Now the old man had always been a sweet tooth, 
and many and various had been the delicacies which he had 
devoured in the course of his long life, but he had hardly 
swallowed this one half an hour before it became painfully 
apparent that it would certainly be his last. The most distress- 
ing symptoms rapidly developed themselves, and the anxiety of 
the Hudsons was rather increased than allay ed by the demeanour 
of the doctors. In fact, it was evident to everybody that the 
beginning of the end was here. 

And yet the poor old Lord Rector rallied in a feeble kind of 
way, and lingered on still from day to day in an alternate con- 
dition of rally and relapse peculiarly agitating to the nerves of 
his family, who had so large a stake upon his lasting out the 
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week. At no time could the doctors promise that he would 
certainly hold out for another couple of hours, and yet the 
evening of the last day of the year found -him still alive, and 
if he could pull through the night and the New Year's morning, 
the Hudson family would retain the Lord Rectorship for another 
term of office. 

Meanwhile, the mental and moral condition of the Judsons 
in general, and of James and his wife in particular, was the very 
reverse of enviable. They were, of course, kept amply informed 
of the variations in the Lord Rector’s state, and the consequent 
variations in their own anxiety were at least equally distressing. 
But we must return to the Lord Rector himself, who demands 
our constant attention. 

At ten o’clock at night it became perfectly plain that, unless 
some new remedy were devised by the doctors, the Lord Rector 
could rally no more. For the first time in all the course of this 
long and anxious case they were all able to agree upon a 
definite piece of prophecy ; and it was that—failing some entirely 
original idea of a drug that would not kill him at once—he could 
only last another two hours at the outside. 

The doctors met in the dining-room to consider the dilemma. 
The four most eminent men in the profession were present, but 
they all seemed equally at a loss for an original idea. The 
youngest local practitioner was there, and being greatly elated 
at his present proximity to such notable persons, cast about 
wildly in his rather weak head with the desperate idea of 
distinguishing himself and making a great name in his profession 
at once. So he proceeded hesitatangly to break the dismal. 
silence by the suggestion that they should try what letting a. 
little of the Lord Rector’s blood would do; but this brilliant idea 
—on the face of it rather unreasonable, seeing that the Lord. 
Rector had scarcely any blood to let—met with scant favour 
among the other doctors. In fact, the oldest and most ill- 
tempered of the four eminent ones promptly showed that 
unfortunate young medical practitioner to the door. 

Undeterred by this painful example, another young man, 
going as far as he possibly could in the opposite direction of 
ideas, suggested that a transfusion of blood might be beneficial ; 
but nobody listened to him, since another of the four announced 
that he had excogitated a mixture which would probably preserve 
life for twelve hours in anybody, however far gone he might be 
at the time of taking it. 

_ The local doctors prepared to express the profoundest admira- 
tion of the ingenuity displayed in the details of this wonderful 
mixture, while the three other magnates assumed an expression 
of the utmost scepticism at the idea. But as soon as its ingre- 
dients had been expounded they were all obliged to admit that. 
there might be something in it after all, and that, at any rate, 
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they had nothing better to propose themselves. Consequently 
the young man who had suggested the transfusion of blood was 
sent off at once to the nearest chemist’s with directions to concoct 
the dose as quickly as possible, and to bring it back directly 
with his own hands. 

Off he went like an arrow, but on arriving at the chemist’s he 
found a message waiting for him, to the effect that his most 
valuable patient was taken extremely ill, and insisted upon seeing 
him instantly. The message could not be disobeyed, nor could 
the dose be neglected. So he compromised matters by mixing 
the drugs first, and sending them off by a boy who was just 
hoping to go to bed; and then he started himself to visit his own 
patient. By this time it was eleven o’clock, and the rest of the 
doctors were sitting round the bedside of the Lord Rector 
anxiously expecting the arrival of the drug. 

James Judson, meanwhile, was having rather a lively time of 
it with his wife. That lady had found herself unequal to the 
strain of the prolonged excitement about the Rectorship without 
fortifying her mind and strengthening her unstrung nerves with 
a small modicum of spirits, which, as a mere matter of precaution, 
she had accordingly taken. This may possibly have improved 
her nerves, but it certainly had failed to improve her temper, 
and instead of going quietly to bed at half-past ten, she had 
begun to abuse her husband for a fool anda knave. He wasa 
knave for marrying her if he did not mean to make her Lady 
Rector. That was evident. And he was a fool if he did not 
see that it was his duty to offer one of the doctors a fee—merely 
for the poor old man’s sake—if he would just give him a sniff of 
chloroform to put him out of his pain. 

On both these counts James Judson secretly inclined to the 
opinion that she had made out her case, and taken quite the 
correct view ; but it would never do to admit this; and a con- 
jugal discourse consequently ensued of a somewhat acrimonious 
kind. 

Discussions of this kind commonly end in tears. But just as 
they were reaching this agreeable climax, the college clock 
solemnly struck eleven. With a feeling of awe which they could 
not shake off, they paused to listen to the tremendous clang 
and reverberation of its sonorous strokes; but hardly had the 
eleventh crash died away when another sound was faintly borne 
upon their listening ears. They held their breath in an agony 
of expectation. 

It was the bell of the parish church. But it was not striking 
the hour. It was the parish bell TOLLING. 

They both realized this fact at the same moment, and with one 
accord they rushed into one another's arms,—for with all their 
faults they were generally an affectionate pair,—and simultane- 
ously began prancing and dancing round the room in a kind of 
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devil’s hornpipe, to an extremely slow measure, keeping fantastic 
time with the ominous tolling of the distant bell. 

Suddenly James Judson stopped, looking alarmed and agitated 
to such an unusual degree that his wife concluded that he must 
have seen a ghost, and uttered an appalling scream. 

“Be quiet, you little fool!” he exclaimed. “What do you 
suppose that cursed bell is tolling for?” 

“or the Lord Rector, of course. He must be just dead.” 

“No such luck. What idiots weare! It would have been the 
college bell tolling, not the parish.” 

“But what else can it be for?” 

“Why, for the old year, to be sure. And the Rector is no more 
dead than you are.” 

At this information Mrs. James Judson uttered a cry of vexa- 
tion which sounded alarmingly like a curse; declared that the 
Rector was a horrid, medn old thing, and it was just like his 
spite ; and then burst into tears. 

Her husband, however, paid no attention to her, but sent out 
a trusty servant to inquire after the health of the Lord Rector. 

This messenger presently returned with the news that he could 
not possibly live more than another hour, unless a new sort of 
medicine, which had not yet arrived from the chemist’s, proved 
more successful than anything that had been tried before. But, 
he added, that he had heard that there was no doubt this 
medicine would keep him going for at least another week. 

At this news Mrs. Judson went off to bed cross and crying. 

But her husband remained sitting in his study, staring moodil 
at the fire, and listening to the faint sound of the distant bell, as 
it mournfully tolled for the death of the departing year. 

And through all other sounds there kept continually on the 
steady, monotonous tick of the college clock. 

How slowly it went! Surely the old man would have time to 
die before that heavy tick-tick should have ushered in the follow- 
ing morning. There seemed to be a perfect age between each 
single swing of the enormous pendulum. What a nightmare of 
a clock it was! Could it do nothing but tick and tick for ever ? 
How could he endure the dreary oppression of the seemingly 
illimitable hours of the melancholy night? How he longed for 
the crash of an enormous alarum to proclaim aloud from the top- 
most turret to the sleeping town that the old Lord Rector was 
dead—that the new Lord Rector was living! In imagination he 
could already hear the thunderous clangour of a trumpet-throated 
chorus of triumphant voices, declaring with a heart-shaking shout 
that echoed in the ear, like the tumultuous tramp and the multi- 
tudinous battle-cry of victorious hosts in the hottest moment of 
headlong pursuit, that the new Lord Rector was none other than 
James Judson. 


And sharp and sudden across the ear of his sense, through all 
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the sounds that were reverberating upon the ear of his imagina- 
tion, there thrilled in the silence of the night the startling tinkle 
of his hall-door bell. 

It was decidedly an anti-climax, but so intense was his interest 
in the arrival of any news, that it did not seem so to him at that 
moment. The servants had gone to bed; so he went to the door 
himself, turned the key, drew the bolts, and threw it open, to 
find standing on the threshold a small boy in an advanced stage 
of sleepiness with a small parcel in his hand. 

The boy held out his parcel, but spoke no word. 

“Where do you come from?” demanded Mr. Judson. 

“From the chemist’s.” 

“And what have you got here? ” 

“Mr. Judson’s medicine.” 

“ Whose medicine ? ” 

“Mr. Judson’s.” 

“Mr. Judson doesn’t want any medicine.” 

“Yes he does; and the doctor says he’ll be dead in an hour 
for certain, if he doesn’t take it at once.” 

“ Are you quite sure he said Mr. Judson?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then you can go. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.”’ 

And the boy was gone. 

Mr. Judson stood with the small parcel in his hands. He quite 
understood what medicine it was, and whom it was meant for, 
but he let the boy depart without another word, and stood 
quietly contemplating the outside of the parcel—quietly, as far 
as one could judge by his attitude, but the working of his mind 
was anything but quiet. 

Meanwhile the college clock ticked steadily on. 

Mr. Judson undid the parcel, and looked at the bottle that 
was inside. There was no name to be discovered anywhere. 
Doubtless the doctor had been too much in a hurry to write a 
direction. 

He shut the door, and went noiselessly back to his study. He 
thought he remembered having heard the boy say something 
about being dead in an hour. An hour was a very long time. 
Could any man wish to live longer than an hour? Most certainly 
not, if he were tormented with such fears and fancies as were 
thronging about Mr. Judson’s mind at that moment. Would that 
steady tick-tick never vary its monotony ? 

The college clock struck half-past eleven. 

Mr. Judson looked at the clock on the mantel-piece. It was 
exactly right. He took out his watch, and examined it with a 
great appearance of interest. It was correct to a second. He 
mechanically took out his watch-key, and wound it up. 

The action naturally led him to think of going to bed. Cer- 
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tainly it was high time to go to bed. He would go at once. 
But what was to be done with the medicine? Why, he would 
send it round in the morning, and ask if it had perhaps been 
intended for the Lord Rector ?—the Lord Rector ?—who would 
be the Lord Rector to-morrow morning? Perhaps, after all, there 
might be no occasion to send it out of his own house to reach the 
Lord Rector. The humour of the notion struck him so forcibly 
that he laughed aloud—laughed, and then shuddered and shrank 
from the horrible sound of his own laughter. 

Still the college clock kept up its eternal tick-tick. 

He felt a nervous horror creeping over him. He must change 
the current of his thoughts at any cost. He went to his book- 
shelves, and took down the first book that he saw. He opened 
it, and read a whole page without understanding the sense of a 
single word. He came to the bottom of the page, when the 
necessity of turning over the leaf arrested his attention. In- 
stantly the sense of what he had been mechanically reading was 
presented to his mind’s eye as a complete whole. He realized at 
the same moment every single word upon the page. 

It was an elaborate account of a midnight murder. 

With a convulsive movement of horror he hurled the book 
from him into the farthest corner of the room. It fell with a 
crash, and in the silence which followed it the college clock 
struck a quarter to twelve. 

He began to pace violently up and down the room, but the 
distant sound of the bell that was tolling the knell of the dying 
year, again forced itself upon his attention, and the monotonous 
tick-tick of the college clock seemed to grow louder every 
moment, till it felt like a ponderous hammer beating with hor- 
rible regularity upon his brain. 

He put his fingers into his ears to defeat the persistence of the 
obstinate echo. But he could not keep them there; for the 
knowledge that if a step approached him from behind he should 
not hear it, was more terrible than any actual sound. Indeed, 
he fancied, during the brief moments in which he had closed his 
ears, that there was a ghostly figure close behind his head, and 
that it distinctly enunciated the words, “ Thow art the man.” 
He turned, and there was no one to be seen. 

He could bear this no longer. He made up his mind to take 
the medicine round to the Lord Rector's at once. But how was 
he to explain the half-hour’s delay which had already taken 
place in its delivery? He threw himself into an armchair to 
ponder upon this question, feeling a load taken off his mind now 
that he had definitely resolved upon this line of action, For a 
little time he was able to forget the tolling of the parish bell, and 
the monotonous tick-tick of the college clock. 

It took him some time to collect his thoughts and concentrate 
them upon devising a reasonable excuse, although this was not a 
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task of any considerable difficulty. But his mind had been 
rather thrown off its balance by the terrors of his imagination. 

Suddenly he became conscious that the tolling of the distant 
bell had ceased, and been succeeded by a joyful peal ushering in 
the New Year. He sat listening for a minute in delight, for the 
far-away sounds of gladness harmonised with his own better frame 
of mind. 

He glanced at his clock. It pointed to one minute past twelve. 
With a vague sense of uneasiness he took out his watch. It gave 
the same evidence. A horrible certainty surged in upon him like 
asea. The college clock had stopped striking. 

In an agony of agitation he strained every nerve to the effort 
of listening intently. He heard the joyful chimes of the happy 
bells of the parish church ushering in the New Year’s morn. He 
heard also the tumultuous beating of his own agitated heart. 
But could it be true that there was no other sound ? Absolutely 
none. Then what of the wearisome tick-tick, which had re- 
sounded through the cloisters without cessation for many a 
hundred years? No, there could be no mistake about it. The 
college clock had not only stopped striking, it had STOPPED 
ALTOGETHER. 

His brain reeled as the certainty forced itself upon his convic- 
tion, for he knew its import at once. It was a notification to all 
the college that the Lord Rector was not only dead, but murdered. 
Murdered—and by whom? His senses failed, and he fell faint- 
ing on the study floor. 


* * * * * * * 


It was a considerable time before he recovered his conscious- 
ness. At first he lay in a perfectly dreamless swoon. But ere 
long, as the current of blood in his veins began to pulse again 
through its wonted channels, his fevered brain mixed fantastic 
visions with his sleep. 

He seemed to have passed across the shadowy borderland that 
divides the dead from the living, and to be standing on some 
strange shore midway between two vast assemblages “of hostile 
chosts, who were unconscious of his presence in their midst. It 
was evident that this great company of shades had been summoned 
to attend at some event of incalculable importance to himself, 
but who they were, or what was their connection with him, he 
could by no means discover. Inthe one host there was confusion 
and indignation, and the tempestuous surging of impotent but 
righteous wrath, while in the other there were signs of un- 
righteous exultation, and triumphant malice, and shameful delight. 
And it was to the latter that he felt himself drawn by an inex- 
plicable sympathy, even while he loathed the passionate gestures 
with which they expressed their joy. 

Suddenly there appeared at his side another shade, and he saw 
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that it was the ghost of a very aged man, whose features he knew 
full well. It was the spirit of the Lord Rector himself. 

‘ At his appearance a sudden thrill of terrible excitement 
shuddered instantaneously through all the companies of ghosts, 
and in a moment a veil was lifted from James Judson’s eyes, and 
he recognized a family likeness in the shadowy lineaments of each 
individual in that multitudinous array. On his right hand the 
pallid features that confronted him with gestures of wrath were 
those of angry Hudsons, while countless jeering Judsons gesti- 
culated triumphantly on his left. 

It was evident that they had assembled to do fitting honour, 
to give a worthy welcome, to the last of their number who had 
crossed from the ranks of the living to the ranks of the dead. 

James Judson shrank back in deadly affright, but the shade of the 
Lord Rector turned its face towards him with a menacing frown, 
and motioned him to stay. “He would fain have fled, but horror 
rooted him to the spot. And the ghost proceeded to denounce 
him to the assembled hosts as the midnight murderer of a feeble 
and defenceless old man. And the jeers of the Judsons died 
away in shame at his words, and the wrath of the Hudsons grew 
tenfold more terrible. The ghost raised a shadowy arm to 
heaven, and invoked a curse upon his murderer, and summoned 
him to meet him again in the land of shades on the last night of 
the year which had just begun ; and then, pointing straight at 
James Judson’s shrinking form, pr oclaimed aloud, «The murderer 

here.” 

James Judson turned to flee as the whole host of the Hudsons 
rushed upon him at once. He could hear the rustling of their 
shadowy robes and the ghostly tread of their pursuing feet. And 
he awoke from his swoon, to tind an unusual commotion going on 
in the cloisters, and to hear the quiet corridors echoing with the 
unaccustomed sound of hurrying footsteps. 

It was a little time before he could collect his thoughts and 
realize his present position. He looked at his watch, and found 
it was nearly one o’clock. He must have been unconscious for 
some time. He sat down in his armchair to consider the situa- 
tion. “ Thick-coming fancies ” crowded into his mind. Suddenly 
aring at the hall door aroused him. He remembered the last 
ring, and the chemist’s boy, and, glancing round, saw the medi- 
cine lying on his table. Hastily he thrust it intoa drawer and 
turned the key. Then he went to a mirror and examined his 
_" in the glass. Then he went downstairs and opened the hall 

door. 

He was confronted by several of the Judson family in the most 
jovial mood. They had come to congratulate him on his succes- 
sion to the Lord Rectorship. 

They had noticed the failure of the college clock to strike 
twelve, and had rushed to inquire if the Lord Rector were really 
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dead. They found the doctors departing, since their patient had 
slipped through their fingers, and their occupation was gone. As 
far as they could make out from what the doctors were saying, 
there had been some unfortunate delay in the delivery of an 
important medicine, and the blame of the Lord Rector’s death lay, 
if their account was to be believed, at the door of the dilatory 
chemist, whose drugs had been unaccountably delayed. They 
had come on at once to congratulate the new Lord Rector and to 
drink his health. 

He led them into the dining-room, and produced glasses and 
wine. One facetious Judson, in drinking his health, coupled the 
name of the chemist with his own, but James Judson, being 
evidently sleepy, failed to appreciate the point of the joke. 

The conversation was not very lively, but before long it natur- 
ally turned upon the conduct of the college clock. The ‘old legend 
had been both verified and falsified at once. It had stopped 
striking just at the moment of the Lord Rector’s death, but then 
it had also stopped altogether, and this was supposed to point 
towards a murder. Now since six doctors had been actually in 
the room when the old man died, the clock had clearly made a 
fool of itself this time, unless perhaps it had been indulging in a 
grim joke, and meant facetiously to indicate its private opinion 
that the words “doctor” and “murderer” were only two names for 
the same thing. 

James Judson knew better than that, but he held his peace. 
Some one suggested that the clock ought now to refuse to go at 
all until the murderer had been executed, but they agreed “that 
the clock was too sensible to push the joke so far, and they did 
not anticipate that the watchmaker would have any difficulty 
in setting it off again next morning. 

James Judson had his doubts, but he kept them to himself. 
It was getting on for two o'clock, and his friends went off to bed 
yawning, and wishing him at least fifty years of enjoyment of 
the Lord Rectorship. He remembered the words of the ghost in 
his dream, and shuddered with the cold, for there was a great 
draught from the chilly cloister corridors when the hall door 
stood open. His friends hurried out, and he shut it behind 
them. 

The first thing to be done was to get rid of the bottle of 
medicine. At first he thought he had better smash it to pieces 
or bury it, but inquiries might be made, and the chemist’s boy 

might remember to whom he had given it, although that was 
unlikely, as he was half asleep at the time. After some 
deliberation he decided to take it to its proper destination at 
once. Accordingly he did it up again into aneat parcel, and took 
it round to the rectory himself, telling the servant who opened 
the door that it had just been left at his house by a boy from the 
chemist’s without any direction, and he supposed it must have 
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been intended for the Lord Rector. The servant supposed so, too, 
and took it in. © ' 

The next thing was to tell his wife that he was Lord Rector 
himself, and he went up to his bedroom. But she was fast asleep, 
and he decided not to disturb her. He lay down quietly, and 
tried to follow her example. Without success, however, for he 
was utterly unable to keep his eyes shut for two minutes 
together ; and when day dawned he was a good deal more 
exhausted than when he first lay down. 

However, the day had to be faced, so he got up and dressed 
before his wife was awake, that he might not have to listen to an 
endless chatter about the Rectorship. Then he woke her, and 
told her that the Lord Rector had died in the night, and that he 
was now Lord Rector, and immediately went downstairs without 
waiting to listen to her voluble exclamations of delight. 

It was early, and he went out into the quadrangle to get 
a little fresh air at a time when he would not be likely to meet 
any one about. However, he immediately met the watchmaker, 
who had come to set the college clock right very early, and was 
now returning. 

The man stopped and congratulated him; so for something to 
say, he asked him whether he had found any difficulty in doctor- 
ing the clock. 

He replied that it was an easy job enough so far, but the works 
were pretty nigh wore out, and he was blessed if he believed the 
crazy old thing would keep going more than another year in spite 
of anything he could do. 

James Judson shuddered at a sudden recollection, and remarked 
that the morning air was remarkably cold. The man allowed 
that it did seem a trifle fresh, and walked away. 

Well, the clock was going again; that was something, at any 
rate. It was all rubbish, then, about its refusing to go on at 
all until the murderer was discovered. But the watchmaker 
believed it would run down ina year. That was a very curious 
coincidence. With what did it coincide? one might ask. But 
that was not a question which James Judson was likely to 
answer. 

He went moodily back to breakfast, and found the room very 
cold. His wife was not down yet, so he took up the paper, and 
his attention was immediately attracted by a long account of 
a remarkable case of poisoning. The murderess, it seemed, was a 
nurse, who took an extraordinary delight in prophesying that 
her patients would inevitably die, and then securing the verifica- 
tion of her prophecies by the event. No motive could be assigned 
beyond the mere pleasure of contradicting the doctors, and 
proving that she knew better than all the medical profession put 
together. 

But what chiefly arrested his attention was the means by 
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which she generally effected her object ; for it was more often by 
withholding beneficial and soothing medicines than by administer- 
ing deleterious drugs that she managed to make away with her 
patient. 

He folded up the paper hurriedly, and was in the act of 
throwing it to the farthest corner of the room, when his eye fell 
upon the lists of births, marriages, and deaths, the last being the 
longest list of the three. A kind of fascination compelled him to 
study this column attentively. What struck him as unusual in 
the death details of the day was the preponderance of young 
married men who figured on the mournful roll of names. The 
whole world seemed to have been widowed. 

In his mind’s eye he pictured the young widows, each in their 
own home, coming down toa lonely breakfast, and reading the 
record of their husband’s death. This train of thought brought 
him round to his wife. How would she look in widow’s weeds ? 
He had never seen her in mourning, and somehow he did not 
think it would suit her. But why on-earth did not she come 
down to breakfast ? No doubt she was decking herself out in her 
smartest finery to suit her new position as Lady Rector. He 
knew exactly how she would look when she appeared, all 
bedizened and bespangled in the most outré manner possible. 
He heard her step now upon the stairs, but she paused to speak 
to a servant before entering the room. 

During the slight delay which ensued he again glanced at the 
death-roll. Now it so happened that there had just died a 
distant cousin of his, who had rejoiced in precisely the same 
name as his own, and was only one year older. He had heard 
of the death a day or two ago, but had not seen it in the paper, 
and had dismissed it from his memory with the cynical reflection 
that now there would be no more confusion in his correspondence, 
since the existence of another James Judson had caused several 
of his letters to go astray. This death was recorded in the paper 
which he held in his hand, but he had not yet noticed it, as it 
happened to be the last on the list. The long column of names 
confused him. He felt faint for want of his breakfast, and dizzy 
from loss of ‘sleep and excess of excitement. His head was 
positively swimming. 

To add to his sense of dizziness and confusion, the paper 
abounded in misprints. The fact was, that there had been a 
strike among the compositors in the office, and the manager 
had been compelled to take on several incompetent hands, who 
had not been used to working at high pressure late at night, and 
consejuently made a considerable hash of their work. The proof- 
reader had done his best to counteract the evil effects of this 
arrangement, but he also had more work than he could fairly 


cope with, and the result upon the paper was lamentable in the 
extreme. 
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Two instances will suffice to illustrate the disorganization of 
the printing department. A sleepy, or stupid, or officious com- 
positor, realizing that the paper was to appear on New Year's 
Day, and seeing that the date of the year which stood at the top 
of it had been altered in consequence, took upon himself to alter 
also any dates which he found in the death-column which he was 
setting up. The date of the year was not usually inserted in the 
notices of death ; but in the last of them it was conspicuous, and 
the blockhead promptly post-dated it by a year. Another mis- 
take in the same notice—which also escaped the vigilance of the 
proof-reader—was the omission of the letter 7 in a word where 
its presence was most important, and the effect of its loss 
grotesque and painful. 

The result of this double mistake was that James Judson— 
reading the list with a dizzy feeling in his head which incapaci- 
tated him for detecting the mistake—found his own death, as 
he thought, recorded as occurring at the end of the year which 
was just beginning, and perceived that the notice concluded with 
the appalling words, “ Fiends will kindly accept this intimation.” 

With a thrill of horror and a despairing sense of inextricable 
confusion in his brain, he could only conclude that a year had 
already passed—that he himself was now dead—that his widow 
had advertised the fiends to be ready to receive him in their 
clutches—but that he had somehow evaded their grasp, and was 
permitted for a few brief moments to revisit, as a disembodied 
spirit, the scenes of his life, and to read the record of his own 
death in the daily paper. 

At that moment his wife entered the room, and without 
noticing his presence—for he was not sitting in his usual place 
—approached the breakfast table. He had been expecting to see 
her in a blaze of finery, but to his amazement and horror, though 
her face was wreathed with smiles, she was robed in the deepest 
mourning. His worst fears were confirmed. For whom could 
she have put on those weeds? Doubtless for hinvsel/f. 

She was evidently unconscious of his presence in the room, 
and he concluded that, as a ghost, he was invisible. She was 
saying something to herself. He listened intently, and heard the 
words “ Well! it is over at last, and now I can go in for enjoying 
myself without restraint.” He groaned, and fell forward fainting 
on the floor. 

* * * * * * * 

This was the second fainting fit he had had in twelve hours, 
and his exhaustion was so extreme that it was some time before 
they could bring him round. When he opened his eyes, he found 
his alarmed wife standing at the side of the sofa on which he had 
been laid, with the smelling-salts in her hand. There could be 
no doubt that she was in deep mourning. He could not under- 
stand it, but he felt as if he must be still alive, and she seemed 
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glad to think that this was the case. So he feebly inquired why 
she was dressed in black. 

“What, have you forgotten already?” she returned. “It is 
for the Lord Rector, of course. He died last night, and you are 
Lord Rector now, and I am Lady Rectoress, too.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten,” he replied ; and after that he lay 
still for a long time, mentally reviewing the situation, and 
pondering on the strange idea which had taken possession of his 
head. 

The late Lord Rector was duly carried to his grave with all 
the foolish pomps and ceremonies that cluster round the funerals 
of the eminently respectable dead. The whole family clan of 
Hudsons walked behind the coffin, and the Judsons were also in 
attendance with James at their head. Curiously enough he 
could think of nothing else during the whole ceremony but his 
own extraordinary dream. Perhaps the little black-robed com- 
panies of living Hudsons and Judsons recalled to his mind the 
immense shadowy multitudes of predeceased Judsons and 
Hudsons whose bodiless ghosts he had confronted in his sleep. 

However this may be, the living Hudsons had no hostility to 
him. Indeed, they were touched by the good feeling which he 
evinced, and the evident honesty of his mournful manner and 
lugubrious looks. The strange thing was that he kept up this 
miserable mien at the more joyful ceremony which succeeded the 
funeral ; for when, a few weeks later, he was installed as the new 
Lord Rector, a sadder countenance than his had never cast a 
gloom over a company of guests. ‘Two or three of them tried to 
make the best of it, and went up to congratulate him; but in 
spite of the praiseworthy efforts of Mrs. Judson, who did all, and 
more than all, that could have been expected of her by the most 
exacting, they were so coldly received, and retired so completely 
discomfited, that the rest of the guests were prevented from 
making the attempt. A chill fell upon the feast. They all con- 
versed in whispers, and at last some one suggested that the ghost 
of Banquo was all that was wanted to complete the resemblance 
of this scene to the banquet in Macbeth. ‘The suggestion was so 
appropriate that it went the -round in whispers. People turned 
to stare at the Lord Rector, who doubtless did actually seem to 
be looking for the appearance of a ghost. 

“Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well,” whispered one. 

“ My lord is often thus,” retorted another. “Feed, and regard 
him not.” 

“That’s sound advice, at any rate,’ replied the first, and held 
his peace. 

“ But look at Mrs. Judson,” whispered somebody else. “I can 
almost hear her say 

*“<¢Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom ; ’tis no other: 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time.’ ” 
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“It certainly does that. How she will give it him when we 
are all gone! Can’t you fancy ?—‘ You have displaced the mirth, 
broke the good meeting with most admired disorder.’ Only her 
words will be less majestic, the little tiger-cat.” 

It was certainly an unfortunate vein for the conversation to 
run in. James Judson, unhappily, overheard a word or two of it, 
and knew what his guests were thinking of. He, therefore, made 
such ghastly attempts at merriment, that it was generally felt 
that the best thing to be done was to “ stand not upon the order 
of their going, but go at once.” This they did, and the feast 
broke up long before the usual time. 

And this was only a sample of what happened on several 
similar occasions. The subsequent small talk was duly retailed 
to Mrs. Judson, for that lady was an inveterate gossip at all 
times, but more especially with her own servants, and they took 
care to tell her everything that had the remotest reference to the 
altered manner of her husband. At first she felt convinced that 
a few curtain lectures administered with sufficient emphasis 
would set him to rights ; but on finding that these had no effect 
whatever, she began to think that he was going out of his mind. 
Accordingly she sent for a doctor, but the doctor was so puzzled 
by the symptoms that he was utterly at a loss what to recom- 
mend, and was rather relieved than annoyed when James Judson 
said in effect, “Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it.” 

Physic or no physic, it was evident to every one that he was 
becoming rapidly worse, although nothing definite seemed to be 
the matter with him. Mrs. Judson’s relatives sounded him 
cautiously as to the advisability and prudence of insuring his 
life. He was a young man, and the payment would be small, 
while his income was large. ‘The doctors would certify that 
there was no sign of disease about him, while it was always best 
to be on the safe side, and what a comfort it would be to him 
to know that in any event his wife was securely provided for. 
Such were the weighty and excellent reasons which they 
adduced for his taking the ordinary and sensible step of insuring 
his life. But the subject was one to which James Judson had 
unaccountably conceived an invincible repugnance, and he gave 
his well-meaning advisers so cold, so very cold a reception, that 
they did not venture to broach the question again, although his 
life remained uninsured. 

Meanwhile the college clock was going steadily as usual. The 
ghostly tick-tick pulsed through the cloisters as before, like the 

slow and solemn beating of the great heart of the college itself. 
And at every hour the strokes of its hammers rang out so loud 
and clear that it seemed perfectly capable of going on for another 
hundred years without so much as being wound u 

This was the view of its condition which the college butler took 
very strongly, and he expressed it on one occasion to the watch- 
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maker himself, for he felt a personal pride and interest in the 
welfare of the clock, and was hurt by the disparaging remarks 
which the watchmaker had passed upon its powers. 

But that individual, whose turn of mind was slightly sardonic, 
merely thanked him for expressing his opinion on a subject 
which he felt sure the college butler must know much more 
about than a townsman like himself, and it was plain that, in 
spite of his pretended gratitude, his own opinion remained 
unaltered. 

Unaffected by this difference of opinion, the college clock 
continued to tick and to strike in its most reassuring tones, and 
with the utmost regularity. In fact, it neither gained nor lost 
a single second in six months, and there are few clocks of which 
so much as that may be said. The confidence of the whole 
college in their clock was justly unabated. 

On the other hand, their confidence in their Lord Rector was 
fast becoming a minus quantity. His conduct was altogether 
unaccountable, except on the supposition that he was gradually 
losing his wits. He evinced no interest in any sublunary sub- 
ject with one single exception, and that exception was the 
college clock. He always listened with pleasure to the praises 
of that venerable timepiece, however frequently they were sung 
by the dignitaries who lived under its shadow, took their meals 
at its bidding, and timed all their waking hours by its tick. 

This subject possessed a perennial freshness in the eyes of all 
the members of the college, but still it was generally felt that, 
after all, a man ought to be able to take interest in a few other 
things as well. Indeed, the prevailing opinion came to be that 
the Lord Rector was suffering from softening of the brain, 
although that view was not endorsed by the doctors. But then 
the doctors refused, as a matter of principle, to endorse a non- 
professional idea, and, at any rate, they had no better explanation 
to offer. At last, however, it became so evident that he was 
getting worse and worse as time went on, and wasting away 
quite as fast as the year itself, that they agreed together to 
describe his disease as atrophy, which was correct enough as far 
as the physical results of his mental malady were concerned. 

Of the mental malady itself no one but James Judson had any 
conception. His wife saw that he had something on his mind, 
but had no notion what it could be. She knew that he was a 
superstitious man, and she gathered from various hints which he 
let drop that he believed in some mysterious influence which 
the college clock had upon the Lord Rector; but of the acute 
anguish which he suffered in dreams because of it, or of the 
awful dread with which he looked forward to the close of the 
year, she knew nothing. For James Judson kept his dreams 
to himself, and said nothing about the summons which he had 
received from the late Lord Rector’s ghost to appear in shadow- 
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land within a year’s time. But this dream continued to haunt 
him, and recurred with such regularity whenever he went to 
sleep, that he became positively afraid to close his eyes, however 
exhausted and miserable he might be when awake. 

As the end of the year approached, he became so manifestly 
worse that he was obliged to take to his bed and stay there, 
although he could do nothing but toss to and fro day and night. 
The doctors were called in; but beyond their explanation of 
atrophy they had none to offer, and their drugs did him no good. 
He lay continually listening to the solemn tick-tick of the college 
clock, and apparently counting its strokes to himself. At last 
one doctor suggested that the sound had got on his nerves, and 
that the clock had better be stopped; but at this suggestion the 
Lord Rector flew into such a paroxysm of passion with the 
unfortunate man, insisting that he should never again be 
admitted within the college gates, that nobody had the audacity 
to carry out the idea and stop the clock. 

The clock ticked steadily on, as if with the set purpose of 
swinging its heavy pendulum to and fro for another century at 
the very least, and James Judson felt somewhat reassured 'by the 
solemn determination of the sound. Christmas passed, and Mrs. 
Judson had some friends to the house, and made a faint pretence 
at merriment ; but with her husband lying helpless upstairs it 
seemed nothing better than a ghastly mockery. For it was 
plain that he was getting worse. The best advice was called in, 
but the best advisers that money could secure only confessed 
their inability to deal with the case. They were all unanimous 
in recommending that he should be kept free from all worry and 
anxiety of mind, for in his present state he was quite unable to 
bear anything of the kind. 

That was precisely James Judson’s own opinion of his case, but 
how was he to free himself from the intolerable oppression of 
dread with which he looked forward to the end of the year? It 
was easy to talk of keeping away all anxiety. But the most 
terrible anxiety of all sat continually on his pillow, or waved its 
gloomy wings about his bed in time with the everlasting tick- 
tick of the college clock. He clung to the steady sound as a 
drowning man catches at a straw, and all the time he had a 
dreadful undercurrent of conviction deep down in his mind that 
it was only a straw, and that at the most critical moment it would 
prove to be so to his own destruction. 

On the last day of the year the medical advisers declared that 
a critical moment had come. He could not possibly be weaker 
than he was, and though that was not very comforting, yet it 
was the best hope they ‘could hold out that he might be going to 
turn the corner and get better again. They appointed one of 
their number to sit up with him through the night, but the 
man’s presence in the room worried him so much “that it was 
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settled instead that he should remain close at hand in case he 
was wanted. 

It was the anniversary of the death of the late Lord Rector. 
James Judson lay alone in his room, too weak to stir, with the 
caution which the doctor had just given him not to let his mind 
dwell on any painful or worrying thought troubling him intensely. 
For he could not keep his mind from passing in review every 
single circumstance of that night just twelve months ago, on 
which he had received the medicine from the hand of the sleepy 
chemist’s boy, and become Lord Rector in consequence. The old 
dream haunted him with irresistible pertinacity even while he 
lay broad awake. He could hear again the distant bell of the 
parish church tolling for the death of the old year. It kept on 
tolling for an extraordinarily long time. And it would not toll 
in time with the tick-tick of the college clock, which worried 
him painfully. When would the doleful sound change to a joyful 
peal, announcing the new year’s birth? Was it going on for 
ever? In great irritation he tried not to listen to it, and took to 
his old occupation of counting the ticks of the clock. 

But the tolling forced itself upon his attention. He began to 
fancy that it must be tolling for him. He remembered the time 
a year ago when he had been possessed of the absurd idea that he 
was already dead. Somehow that fancy did not seem so strange 
to him now. But he felt that he might be losing his wits 
through sheer fright and nervousness. The doctors had said 
that he was to be kept free from worry, and it was plain that 
they thought that neither his mind nor his body were able to 
resist the shock of fright. Naturally he felt more and more 
frightened as he pondered upon this. 

And now the dying year was almost gone. The clock had 
struck a quarter to twelve some time ago, and he listened intently 
for the hour. Suddenly a joyful peal took the place of the 
mournful tolling. Now the college clock must strike. He heard 
a low sound of whirring wheels, as if it was bracing itself for the 
effort, when there was suddenly a sharp click—and the steady 
ticking ceased. He knew what had happened. The college 
clock had stopped. The late Lord Rector was avenged. His 
summons must be obeyed. James Judson gave a feeble groan. 
His heart ceased to beat. There was a slight rattle in his throat 
like the whirring wheels of the clock, and he expired. 


J. L. JOYNES, 































TIMES’ FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





IN the flood of words which for the past month has nearly over- 
whelmed a long-suffering public, there has been little of perma- 
nent value, or of general interest outside of party politics and 
manceuvres. All the great questions now before the country 
have already been thoroughly thrashed out, and nothing remains 
to be said; but the exigencies of electioneering demand speeches 
and addresses, and the free and independent elector loves to hear 
the voice of his chosen candidate (or even that of the candidate 
whom he has not chosen)—still more to hear his own voice, inter- 
rogative or critical, and so the deluge of oratory continues, The 
Reform of Procedure, the Land Question, Local Government, 
Egypt, the Caucus, Fair Trade, Free Trade, and other well-worn 
themes are the texts of the bulk of the electioneering speeches now 
filling the columns of the daily papers, on which no mortal can 
say anything that has not been said already, and about which, 
therefore, the line usually taken is the familiar one of abusing 
the opposite party. But from out of the sounding of brass and 
tinkling of cymbals, one note has risen louder than all the rest: the 
cry of “ The Church in danger” has made itself audible through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Opinions differ as to who 
first struck this note. The Tories say that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain were the culprits, the Liberals stigmatise it as. 
an electioneering dodge of the Tories, who have got up a bogus: 
agitation in order to gain the votes of churchmen. For our own 
part, we prefer not to offer an opinion on this moot point. The: 
scare appears to have been a result of the discussion on free 
education, which was brought about by Mr. Chamberlain’s “ ulti- 
matum” and the School Board Elections. But, let the origin of 
the cry be what it may, the fact that it has arisen has proved, 
and we think will prove, of no small benefit to the Tory party. 
When once the idea arose that an attack on the Establishment 
was contemplated, the Tory leaders were not slow to make the 
most of it, and the excitement soon spread on all sides. The 
Bishops, as was only natural, took up the cudgels at once, and in 
speeches and addresses of more or less vigour, denounced the pro- 
ject with truly theological bitterness. To the general tone of the 
Episcopacy, the visitation address of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
delivered on 21st October, was a marked exception. Regarding the 
question in its moral aspect, and not as a matter of loaves and. 
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fishes alone, he “ trusted that of whomsoever it might be true, it 
would not be true of churchmen that they tried by any oppres- 
sion or mis-statements to command votes which they had no right 
to command.” Itis, of course, only natural that the Church should 
be frightened and indignant at any suggested attack, but in 
point of fact she need have. no fear, at least for the immediate 
future ; and if churchmen as a class would adopt the tone of their 
Primate, even threats against..the Establishment would cease. 
But, meanwhile, Liberal churchmen are torn two ways. Are they 
to pocket their political principles and vote Tory, or are they to 
sacrifice the Establishment for the sake of their party? The 
dilemma—granted the existence of an organised attack on the 
Church, which, personally, we neither grant nor deny—is an 
awkward one, and great are the searchings of heart of Liberal 
churchmen, and many the letters written to the daily press in 
the hope of. advice or consolation, by bewildered electors in 
trouble about their souls. For ourselves, as we have said, we 
have no immediate fears for the Establishment. The Church is 
widening her borders, the leading men within her fold are actuated 
by a liberal spirit, and most, if not all, of the chief grievances of 
the Nonconformists have now been redressed. But stronger than 
aught else is the strength of custom and of old association. The 
Church of England is an historic Church, whose roots are planted 
deep in the soil of our national life, and of late years she has shown 
an increasing adaptability to modern needs, and a zeal and energy 
which have given her a fresh lease of life; so that it will take 
more than a sudden and spasmodic attack, made in the heat of a 
general election, to shake her hold on the affections of the people. 
We have used the old party names, more from the force of 
habit than for any real meaning which they can be said to bear. 
The disintegration of parties proceeds apace, despite the almost 
athetic efforts of the leading politicians and newspapers to 
collect under their respective “umbrellas” men of the most 
divergent views. The hope of the Liberals lies in Mr. Gladstone’s 
commanding influence and unrivalled oratorical powers, and, to 
judge by his recent success in reconciling the Scotch Disesta- 
blishment section to the rest of the party, there is some prospect 
of his being able to summon all the wandering Liberal sheep back 
to their fold, as Mr. Tenniel’s clever cartoon in Punch depicted 
him endeavouring to do. To this end, Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
claimed himself the Opportunist pure and simple. The gist of his 
speech at Edinburgh on the 11th November was, not whether the 
question of the Establishment should or should not be considered, 
but that it should not be pressed at present. “ Nearly all I have 
to say to-day,” he stated, “ will not be addressed to the merits of 
Establishment or Disestablishment, but to the business of making 
it a test question.” “It is a very serious responsibility to take 
political questions out of their proper time and their proper order.” 
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Here we have Opportunism pure and simple. Let us on no 
account look beyond our noses. Only let great questions, on 
which men feel deeply, be shelved for the present, and we shall 
proceed beautifully. We have no wish to see the distant scene : 
one step is enough, that step being the winning of the election. 
Much might be said as to the ethics of Opportunism, but, leaving 
that on one side, and regarding it simply from the point of view 
of the party politician, we have grave doubts as to its efficacy. 
Spinning ropes of sand is a proverbially futile occupation; even 
if they can be spun, they will not hold. An Opportunist party 
must in the nature of things be composed of disintegrating 
elements. Were there any coherence in it, any bond of principle, 
it would not need the aid of an adventitious Opportunism, which 
is at best nothing more than a desperate shift to keep together 
what must sooner or later fly asunder. Any one who compares 
the unanimity of the Liberal party in 1880 with its divisions in 
1886, will see the difference between a party with a principle 
and a party with none; and even though the tactics now adopted 
should result in a majority at the polls, it does not at all follow 
that this majority will prove docile and manageable when 
within the walls of the House. 

But this verges on political prophecy, for which we have not 
the fondness shown by some of our daily and weekly contempo- 
raries, and which is an even greater absurdity now than it usually 
is, since it is impossible to speculate on the way the newly-born 
electoral cat will jump. 

It is to be regretted that the Municipal Elections should, of 
necessity, have been held at a time when the preparations for the 
General Election were absorbing people’s minds. It is to be re- 
gretted, we say, because anything which distracts public attention 
from local affairs, and so prevents men from taking that interest 
in Local Government which they should take, but are as yet far 
from feeling, is so much clear loss. Until the importance of the 
local elections, be they of town councillors, members of school 
boards, vestrymen, or what not, is widely and generally felt, we 
may have a theoretical reform of local administration indeed, but 
there will be little or no real amendment. The total result of the 
Municipal Elections was a Conservative gain of twenty-six seats ; 
but this of course goes for little or nothing as an augury for the 
Parliamentary Election, as it is impossible to make due allowance 
for the influence of local interests, and for the female vote. We 
in London had not the privilege of choosing those who are to 
manage our local affairs; or, to speak more correctly, we were 
only allowed to elect those who are to direct our primary educa- 
tion. The School Board Elections attracted some notice, mainly 
because of the outcry against the extravagance of the outgoing 
Board, and in every division candidates went to the poll pledged 
to economy as the first duty of School Board Man. The result 
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was on the whole disappointing, both as regards the constitution 
of the new Board, and the smallness of the total vote polled. The 
“economy ” members number twenty-five out of a total of fifty- 
five, and as only a small minority of these wish any reduction in 
teachers’ salaries, the one economy which would be absolutely 
disastrous, it is to be hoped that the interests of elementary edu- 
cation may not suffer, but rather that judicious saving may be 
effected in quite legitimate ways. Many old members of the 
Board have failed to secure their return, and have been replaced 
by untried men, among whom the preponderance of clergymen of 
various denominations is the most noticeable fact. This is not 
altogether to be regretted, as no attempt could be made, with a 
chance of success, to establish denominational teaching, and the 
clergy as a body are sound on the education question, and will go 
straight enough as members of the Board. A new feature in the 
elections, and one which, it is to be hoped, will not reappear, was 
that in several London churches, on the Sunday before the elec- 
tion, what might almost be called electioneering speeches were 
delivered from the pulpit, and the congregations were requested 
to vote for so-and-so. This, we submit, is a grave error in judg- 
ment—is even absolutely wrong. That the clergy should set 
before their congregations the principles which should govern 
their choice of a candidate—that is to say, should advise them to 
inquire fully into the opinions of the man they thought of voting 
for, and then decide without any thought of personal or party 
considerations,—to this no objection could be raised; but to use 
their pulpits and their official influence to favour the cause of an 
individual is totally to misconceive their duty. 

The Government prosecution of the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and his assistants for various offences committed in the 
course of their investigations of the vice of the Metropolis, has at 
length ended in the conviction of the accused, and their sentence 
to various terms of imprisonment. The good faith and right 
motives of Mr. Stead were frankly admitted by the judge and the 
prosecution, and the verdict of guilty was returned on what was 
merely a technical point. But public feeling has been greatly 
aroused by the trial and its result, and, while the London journals 
unanimously reprobated Mr. Stead and all his works, the religious 
and provincial press wrote strongly in his favour, and large public 
meetings in London and in the country passed resolutions thank- 
ing him for his labours in the interest of social purity, and con- 
demning the Government for its action. The bad feature in the 
whole trial and its after results is, that it has withdrawn public 
attention from what is the vitally important point. The conviction 
and incarceration of Mr. Stead—and here we are sure that Mr. 
Stead himself would entirely agree with us—his incarceration, we 
repeat, whether just or unjust, is a matter of small moment ; the 
enforcing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with all due 
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rigour is not; and if those well-meaning persons who are getting 
up petitions and sending deputations to the Home Secretary to 
demand Mr. Stead’s release, would direct their energies to pro- 
moting the cause of social purity, and especially to making it a 
test question with the candidates who are shortly to be returned 
to Parliament, they would do far more good, and would, moreover, 
we believe, be carrying out what Mr. Stead himself would desire 
were he in a position to act or to express his own wishes. We 
English, as a nation, blow hot and cold with extraordinary rapidity. 
A question which to-day works the public up to fever heat is 
forgotten to-morrow ; and, unless continuous effort is made, there 
is every probability that the world at large will come to accept 
for a fact the statements made by the majority of the London 
newspapers, that the Armstrong trial has proved the absolute 
falsity of the allegations made last July. It should never be for- 
gotten that whatever may be the degree of credence to be attached 
to isolated stories, the substantial accuracy of the “ revelations ” 
was testified to by the Mansion House Committee, is well known 
to all those who have practical experience in the matter, and was 
confirmed in anticipation by the report of the Royal Commission. 

The space that we are able to devote to foreign affairs this 
month is so limited, that we can do little more than mention the 
outbreak of war in the East, and the invasion of Burmah by our 
Indian forces. On the 14th November Servia declared war, and 
proceeded to invade Bulgarian territory ; on the 17th a battle was 
fought, in which the troops of King Milan were victorious all 
along the line, and everything looked like a speedy termination 
of hostilities, at any rate for the moment, by the capture of Sofia. 
But two days afterwards a different aspect was put on affairs by 
a Bulgarian victory before Slivitzna, and, as we write these lines, 
it is difficult to say what exactly is the position of the contending 
forces. Events move so rapidly that by the time our review of 
the month is before the public, it will have already become ancient 
history; and the war, if not ended, will probably be practically 
decided one way or another. And the same may be said of the 
Burmese affair. On the 18th General Prendergast carried the 
Burmese position at Minhla with the slightest possible loss, and 
thereby cleared the road to Mandalay. In a few days we may 
expect to hear of the deposition of Theebau, and then will arise 
the question—one not easy of solution—What are we to do with 
Burmah? This, however, is a point which we have neither space 
nor inclination to discuss at present. 

In conclusion, we can only record the loss sustained by the 
Church, and by the world of science, in the deaths of the Bishop 
of Manchester and of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who have each left a 
blank in their respective spheres which will not easily be filled. 

A. M. 
19th November. 









































































Critical Notices. 





“POPULAR GOVERNMENT.”* 


IN a variety of quarters the publication of this volume has been 
received with an amount of applause, which would seem to prove 
that the Select and Thoughtful Few have quite as short memories 
as, according to Coleridge, have Mobs. By some critics, the..four 
essays of which it is composed, and which, when they first..ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review, were ascribed confidently, though 
variously, to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Mallock, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
have been described collectively as ‘a bombshell thrown into the 
Radical camp,” by others as “the best manual of natural conser- 
vatism that has ever been published.” Yet praise of the same sort 
was bestowed on Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen’s “ Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality,” which was published not so very many years ago. 
Sir Henry Maine’s work cannot compare with that remarkable 
book in closeness of reasoning, or in almost religious intensity of 
conviction. In point of paradoxical ingenuity it is not equal 
even to Mr. Mallock’s “Social Equality ;” and,,alike .in. philo- 
sophic grasp and in wealth of illustrative detail, it is inferior to 
Mr. Spencer’s “The Man versus the State,” which ought to be 
regarded, and will yet be regarded, as the “anti-Radical.”’ text- 
book. Sir Henry Maine, indeed, in his “ Popular Government,” 
reminds one of the lady in “Endymion” who, on the death of 
her husband, “went into very pretty mourning.” He, has gone 
into very pretty mourning—though perhaps somewhat prema- 
turely—for the triumph of Democracy. His book is clever, 
readable, brilliant with the brilliancy of the political writing of 
a quarter of a century ago; the lace that gives grace to his vest- 
ments of woe is old, and it is “real.” But, as an arsenal of 
arguments, to be used in supporting partisan positions, it is 
inferior to the works of Mr. Spencer and Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. Nor as a maker of political phrases is Sir Henry 
Maine equal to Mr. Bagehot. There is nothing in “Popular 
Government” equal to the description of England in “The 
English Constitution ” as “a deferential country.” 

Of the four essays on “ The Prospects of Popular Government,” 
“The Nature of Democracy,” “The Age of Progress,” and “The 
Constitution of the United States,” which compose “ Popular 
Government,” the lastisthe best. It isa very clear and fair piece 


* “Popular Government,” by SiR Henry Sumyer Marne. London: John Murray, 
1885. 
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of exposition. Neither the information it contains, nor the con- 
clusions finally arrived at in it, can, however, be regarded as new. 
Sir Henry Maine does not, as a matter of fact, get beyond the 
view of Mr. Spencer, that Democracy in America was manu- 
factured, not evolved. As he puts it, “The Constitution of the 
United States is a modified version of the British Constitution ; 
but the British Constitution, which served as its original, was 
that which was in existence between 1760 and 1787.” The 
Constitution of the United States was the creation of one set of 
English gentlemen, who happened to be at war with another set 
of English gentlemen, both sets being thoroughly persuaded of the 
infallibility, if not of the divinity, of British constitutional ideas. 
The Senate in particular was created simply because there was 
a British House of Lords. It should be borne in mind that 
at the close of the War of Independence the more advanced 
Republican theorists in America were opposed to the election of 
a President, and wished to vest the whole of the Executive Power 
in Ministries subject to a single Chamber. They took precisely 
the ground occupied by M. Clemenceau in the later of the pro- 
grammes which he issued before the recent elections in France. 
These views, moreover, are being revived on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and are being advocated by some jurists of distinction. 

In his three other essays Sir Henry Maine deals with Demo- 
cratic “superstitions,” such as that popular government is always 
in favour of legislative reform, that it is the “natural” form of 
government, that it will endure for ever, and the like. But 
throughout, he appears to fight with shadows, and he repeatedly 
conjures with phrases. For example, he speaks of a Democracy .as 
“a form of government,” as if he had disposed of some old poli- 
tical delusion, if not made some political discovery, in so doing. 
But “ Democracy” in popular English speech,+-and in dealing 
with popular government as we find it we must also accept 
popular speech as we find it,—signifies merely government of the 
authoritatively declared opinion of the majority of the Five 
Millions. Again, does not Sir Henry Maine show some confusion 
of thought when he speaks of “ the theory of population,” which, 
as “the survival of the fittest,’ has become ‘the central 
truth of all biological science,” having long been intensely un- 
popular in France? Surely, the reverse is the case; or, if such 
a belief is a “superstition,” what of the statistics regularly 
adduced in support of it? Again, what does Sir Henry Maine 
mean by saying that the Democrat or Radical claims “the 
right to censure superiors”? According to democratic ideas the 
ordinary elector has no political “superior.” His member of 
Parliament is in very truth his representative; the heads of 
Executive Departments are in very truth his ministers. Neither 
the Member nor the Minister is his “superior” any more than 
is the family solicitor the “superior” of the country gentle- 
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man who entrusts him with the management of his affairs. 
When,—if ever—the United Kingdom is thoroughly democra- 
tised, it will have become a large co-operative society. Will 
the shareholder then speak or think of the managing director 
as his “superior”? Finally, Sir Henry Maine is not only 
confused, but self-contradictory in his reference to the ultra- 
democratic Referendum in Switzerland. He points out that its 
effect, since the commencement of the experiment in 1874, has 
been to veto a great number of laws passed by the Federal 
Legislature, and adds, surely with a little malice, “itis remarkable 
that under a cantonal Referendum a law establishing a pro- 
gressive Income Tax was negatived.” But, if the Swiss experi- 
ment proves anything, it is that a pure Democracy is apt to move 
not too fast, but too slowly. What, then, of Sir Henry Maine’s 
charge against popular government that it leads to restlessness 
and love of change ? 

In “ Popular Government” too much is made of peace in a 
community as evidence of the excellence of the system of 
government that prevails in it. The Law of Compensation 
holds in regard even of social instability ; there is more of 
national progress under democratic restlessness than under 
autocratic or aristocratic tyranny. Sir Henry Maine not un- 
naturally dwells on the fact that democratic government has 
been nine times overthrown in France; that, of eighty-one 
years, France has enjoyed forty-four of liberty, as against thirty- 
seven spent under dictatorships. Itis always well when thinking 
of France to bear in mind, with Professor Huxley, that it took 
England more than a hundred years to recover from her great 
Revolution. But, even as things are, there is greater and better- 
distributed happiness in France even of the material sort at the 
present moment than there was in the best days of the Monarchy. 
Above all, Sir Henry Maine takes almost no account of various 
international movements, such as modern Socialism, which are 
spreading rapidly in the United States, and can no longer be 
even here. They may yet transform popular government, or 
they may destroy it. But their very existence renders of little 
effect all predictions as to the future of popular government that 
are based entirely on the history of Democracy in the past. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 





“ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS.” * 


BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE first chapter of this new instalment of Mr. Spencer’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology ” consists of a résumé, with some new illustra- 
* “ Keclesiastical Institutions,” being Part vi. of the “Principles of Sociology,” 


pp. 671-853, by Herbert Spencer. Williams & Norgate : London and Edinburgh, 
1885. 
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tions, of the views expressed in vol, i., on primitive ideas respecting 
religion. 

The question is put, “Are religious ideas innate or are they 
derived?” and the second alternative is chosen. Of course, if 
the only question asked about religious ideas is the question of 
their origin in time, no objection need be taken to its being put 
in this form. But the more important question of the validity 
of ideas is very apt to be confused with the question about their 
origin. The opponents against whom Mr. Spencer argues, ¢.g., 
Prof. Max Miiller, do often seem to suppose that religious ideas 
would gain in value, if. it could be shown that the primitive 
religion of mankind was a higher religion than those now pre- 
valent among savages. This view, intelligible enough among 
those whose attention has mostly been given to the “relatively 
high religions of India or of the Semitic peoples, would really 
make one > despair more of the human race than the development 
theory to which it is opposed. If human beings could sink from 
a religion like that of the Vedic hymns to the crude beliefs of 
Australian savages, we can have less hope for future growth than 
if we suppose even Aryan and Semitic religions to have been 
developed from a stage like fetich worship. Because religion, in 
its higher forms, involves “a consciousness of the infinite,” and 
is intimately connected with morality, it does not follow that 
religion, in its primitive forms, possessed these characteristics 
except in germ. On the other hand, when religious ideas are 
shown to undergo development, it is often supposed that their 
truth or value is thereby altogether impugned ; and Mr. Spencer 
sometimes does seem to assume that the “natural genesis” of a 
religion removes all its claim to any special authority (cf. pp. 
d 703, 704), though he most distinctly holds that the religious 
consciousness, however changed, will not disappear (p. $32, ff.) 
He does not here, any more than in his treatment of logical or 
ethical questions, sufficiently recognise the difference between a 
historical question of origin and a philosophical question of validity. 

With regard to the “historical point, he still holds that the 
propitiation of the ghosts of deceased ancestors is the origin of 
all religions (p. 675). Fetichism, animal-worship, and nature- 
worship, are all traced to this same origin. Is not this too rash 
a unification? To say that men worshipped the sun, because 
some man was once named the Sun in compliment (p. 686), seems 
as difficult a theory as the view of the philologers, who make all 
mythology a disease of language. Mr. Spencer is a thorough- 
going Euhemerist. 


“ Zeus,” he says, “‘ may have been at first a living person, and his identification with 
the sky resulted from his metaphorical name. 


It seems safer, with Mr. Tylor and Mr. A. Lang (whom we may 
quote as a scientific jenllaithon although he is a lively writer), 
to allow that primitive religions may have had more than one 
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source. The savage does not make such definite distinctions as 
the civilised man between human beings and animals. 

Chapter ii. tells us that religion corresponds as function to 
ecclesiastical institutions as structure. The propitiation of ghosts 
is the business of the medicine-man or priest. These become 
differentiated, as the distinction is made between antagonistic 
and sympathetic dealing with spirits. The earliest priests, who 
propitiated the deceased ancestor, are children or other members 
of the family (iii.). But, “in conformity with the law of the 
instability of the homogeneous, an inequality soon arises. The 
propitiatory function falls into the hands of one member of the 
group ”’—the eldest male (iv.). When the family grows into the 
village community, the ruler remains high priest (v.). With the 
increase of a chief's territory, he comes to depute some of his 
functions, and thus we have the rise of a separate priesthood —. 
The germs of a polytheistic priesthood are present already in 
the co-existence of the worship of family ancestors along with 
the worship of an apotheosized founder of the tribe. A definite 
system of polytheism grows up chiefly through the division and 
spreading of tribes, which outgrow their means of subsistence, 
or through conquest, or through certain local deities obtaining 
a reputation outside their original limits. As the inequalities 
among various gods become more marked, the tendency to 
monotheism appears, and along with this there goes an advance 
towards unification of priesthoods (vii.). Along with a centralised 
coercive political rule there goes a similar religious rule, 2.¢., a 
hierarchy, 

** Establishment of an ecclesiastical organisation, separate from the political organi- 
sation, but akin to it in structure, appears to be largely determined by the rise of a 
decided distinction in thought between the affairs‘of this world and those of a supposed 
other world.” ‘ Along with increase of a priesthood in size, there habitually go these 
specialisations which constitute it a hierarchy. Integration is accompanied by differ- 
entiation ” (viii. ). 

In chapter ix. is traced the influence of the ecclesiastical system 
as a social bond. Mr. Spencer (like Swift in his “Tale of a Tub”) 
regards religious observances as being in their origin the carrying 
out of a deceased parent’s wishes. Thus ecclesiasticism stands 
for the principle of social continuity. Chapter x. connects some- 
what loosely with what precedes, and deals with “the military 
functions of priests.” Both military leadership and sacerdotal 
office belonged originally to the chief of the tribe; and a union 
between these apparently opposed functions is often found even in 
later times, ¢.g., priests consecrate flags, the bishops in the House 
of Lords support a war policy,ete. Differentiation between militar ry 
and ecclesiastical functions has taken place more completely in 
dissenting ministers, who are the least militant of religious 
functionaries. Chapter xi. shows that, in asimilar way, the civil 
functions of priests are only gradually restricted by increasing 
specialisation. “Originally Church and State are undistin- 
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guished ;” they gradually become separated (xii.). Nonconformity 
does not exist among savages. Ancient forms of dissent are 
simply the substitute of the authority of the past for that of the 
present; but only in late stages does there come an exercise of 
individual judgment, which goes to the extent of denying ecclesi- 
astical authority in general (xiii.)—and thus new nonconformity 
is anti-sacerdotal in character. When the Church is disestablished, 
that social differentiation will be completed which began when the 
primitive chief first deputed his priestly function. 

Complete individualism in religion, as in other matters, may. be 
Mr. Spencer’s practical ideal; but how can this be considered a 
complete differentiation and specialisation of function ? A preacher, 
who acknowledges no hierarchy, who may sit in parliament, and 
may have shares in a commercial business, is surely, even if a 
more estimable, yet a less differentiated and specialised piece of 
social structure than a Roman Catholic priest. 

Moral influence was at first merely a collateral display of the 
fundamental function of a priesthood—the maintenance of subor- 
dination (xiv.), and is long of asserting itself as the most im- 
portant. Thus :— 


“Under clerical managment public schools have in past times been the scenes of 
atrocities unheard of in schools under lay management; and, if we ask for a recent 
instance of juvenile savagery, we find it at King’s College School, where the death of 
a small boy was caused by the unprovoked blows given in sheer brutality by cowardly 
bigger boys ; King’s College being an institution established by churchmen and cleri- 
cally governed, in opposition to University College, which is non-clerical in its govern- 
ment and secular in its teaching.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Spencer’s formule of differentiation and 
integration apply more easily to the earlier than to the later stages 
of sacerdotal institutions. There are certainly some instructive 
parallels between medizeval or modern customs and institutions 
and those of savage life, which we are too apt to think totally 
distinct from them ; some of these, however, like that just cited, 
are possibly more ingenious than sound. On the whole, it is 
startling to find in a book on Ecclesiastical Institutions so very 
little about the rise of the Papacy or the Protestant revolution. 
Mr. Spencer’s interest always seems to flag as he approaches the 
times which are associated with the “ History ” at which he scofts 
so much. It is certainly shocking that “a clergyman examining 
young ladies at (? for) their confirmation ” should think it remark- 
able that Melchizedek was both king and priest (p. 725, note) ; 
and it is quite true that the study of so-called “classical” or 
modern periods of history gains immensely by all light that is 
thrown on the early stages of institutions. But surely, the very 
early stages cannot have either the same certainty or the same 
value as those nearer ourselves. The modern English Noncon- 
formist seems arrived at a little too suddenly. Human affairs are 
too complex for Mr. Spencer’s synthesis, which is perhaps after 
all swbtilitati nature longe impar. 
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Perhaps most readers will turn with greatest interest to the 
last two chapters, entitled respectively, “Ecclesiastical Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” and “Religious Retrospect and Prospect.” 
Complete separation of ecclesiastical from political institutions, 
increased number of religious bodies, with, on the whole, more 
numerous shades of difference, complete loss of the sacerdotal 
character in the minister—such is the ecclesiastical prospect. It 
is difficult to discuss the accuracy of Mr. Spencer’s forecasts, 
because every tendency that may seem contrary is regarded 
by him as only a temporary reaction due to “the recrudescence 
of militancy.” “De-anthropomorphisation” is adopted from 
Mr. Fiske as a descriptive term for the tendency in the con- 
ception of the object of religious veneration. In an interesting 
passage (pp. 837, 838) Mr. Spencer meets a suggested objection: 
“How can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, thus 
tacitly alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifications 
of a conception, which was utterly untrue?” His answer is that— 


“A germ of truth was contained in the primitive conception—the truth, namely, 
that the power which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently-conditioned 
form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 


The question might be raised, whether this admission does not 
carry us beyond the limits which Mr. Spencer has set to his 
philosophy :— . 

“The final outcome of that speculation commenced by the primitive man is that 
the Power manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the same 
Power which in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness.” 

Mr. Spencer sees the non-ego in the ego. But may not the truth 
be as much, or rather, in the converse aspect ? 

The concluding section, in which it is shown that “the progress 
of knowledge has been accompanied by an increasing capacity for 
wonder,” rises through the grandeur of the subject almost to elo- 
quence, and might even be quoted in sermons as an occasional 
substitute for Kant’s “Starry Heavens ;” but where is the 
“Moral Law” ? 

Every one must hope that Mr. Spencer’s health will allow him 
speedily to complete the remaining parts of his Sociology. That 
on “Industrial Institutions” will be looked to with the most 
interest, for there we shall feel that the writer is most in sym- 
pathy with his subject; and it will be extremely valuable to 
have that subject treated from a point of view, at least wider, 
and so far more philosophical, than that of the statistician or the 
abstract political economist. 


“SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE.”* 
It is probable that there is no living writer more competent 
to deal critically with English Prose than Mr. George Saintsbury. 


* “Specimens of English Prose Style.” Selected and Annotated, with an 
Introductory Essay, by GrorGE Sarntssury. Parchment, large 8vo. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885. 
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He is pre-eminently a student of literature, and moreover has the 
advantage, scarcely to be exaggerated, of thorough familiarity 
with the best literature of that country which, with England, has 
so long been foremost in intellectual production. To the danger 
of such a student as Mr. Saintsbury permitting himself to be 
unduly influenced by technical considerations may be opposed 
that critic’s acute natural and cultivated refinement of taste, too 
sympathetically discriminative to be found in company with 
indifference to genuine excellence, even when the latter may 
be handicapped by certain flaws of minor importance. This 
beautiful volume of “Specimens of English Prose Style” will 
assuredly obtain wide recognition and acceptance; and deservedly 
so, edited as it is with scholarly knowledge and taste. Close 
upon an hundred writers of prose are represented, beginning 
with Malory (in the Editor’s own words, “for convenience’ sake 
the terminus a quo has been fixed at the invention of printing ”), 
and ending with Macaulay. On the whole, Mr. Saintsbury may 
be considered to have decided wisely in setting “ the inferior birth 
limit” at 1800, thus avoiding many difficult points over which 
even the most tactful critic-selector would almost inevitably 
stumble, more or less disastrously. His selections, also, are in 
the main admirable, their only defect from the reader’s point 
of view, indeed, lying in their brevity. With his choice, of 
course, there could be no invariable agreement: for example, 
there surely are few who would represent Sir Thomas Browne 
by the two passages from Christian Morals (which, with that 
notable one beginning “ Now since these dead bones” from the 
Hydriotaphia, are the specimens selected by Mr. Saintsbury) 
rather than by the possibly hackneyed but certainly finer 
passages on Oblivion in the last-named work. Is there, out of 
the Old Testament (and seldom even there) a finer example 
of prose than There is no antidote against the opium of time, 
which temporally considereth all things; or, again, than But 
the miquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals 
with the memory of men without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity: who can but pity the founder of the Pyramids: or, 
once more, the passage beginning, And since it cannot be long 
before we lie down vm darkness? But after all it must not be 
overlooked that the Editor’s endeavour has been to provide, “ not 
a book of beauties, but a collection of characteristic examples 
of written style.” A somewhat more material objection arises 
out of the omission of several well-known and genuinely-fine 
writers of prose, a circumstance all the more noticeable because 
of the introduction of two or three indubitable “minor stars.” 
Is it merely fortuitously that each of the six important omissions 
the present writer has noted is that of a Scotchman? William 
Robertson, though certainly not as an author so deserving as he 
has often been accounted, was the most brilliant historical writer 
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whom Scotland produced in the eighteenth century, with the 
exception of Hume: another, but from Mr. Saintbury’s stand- 
point undeniably less worthy chronicler, was Sir Archibald 
Alison. Again, Dugald Stewart is certainly not the least attrac- 
tive of philosophical writers ; rather much more so than several 
of those who in these latter days would fain enlighten us in our 
darkness. Among essayists, is not the omission of John Foster 
and of Lord Jeffrey strange? Specimens of fine prose could 
easily be excerpted from, eg., the former’s On a Man Writing 
Memoirs of Himself; or from, say, the latter’s essay on the 
Perishable Nature of Poetical Fame. Perhaps the strangest 
omission is that of Dr. Chalmers. This great man not onl 
spoke with the tongue, but wrote, and not infrequently, with the 
pen of a master,—witness, for example, certain passages in the 
Astronomical Discourses. 

But to many the chief interest of this delightful book will 
lie in the altogether excellent and valuable Introductory Essay 
on Style—on what Dryden called “the other harmony of 
prose.” Mr. Saintsbury has written no more scholarly essay, 
and that is saying a good deal. We may or may not agree with 
all he puts forward, we may even smile at one or two inconsist- 
encies suggestive of the proverb anent glass houses; but the fact 
remains that not only has Mr. Saintsbury written an able and 
instructive dissertation, but he has also done genuine service 
to the cause of English prose. He is specially acute in his 
remarks concerning the essential difference between lofty prose 
and poetry, and in those on rhythm in prose ; and there are few 
pages where there do not occur passages amply exemplificative 
of the writer’s principles, with, not infrequently, sentences 
marked at once by keen critical insight and originality of 
expression. Sometimes he is just a little over-subtle, as when, 
on the subject of contemporary prose, he states that “much 
would have to be said on the growth of what I may call the 
aniline style and the style of marivaudage, the first dealing 
in a gorgeous and glaring vocabulary, the second in unexpected 
turns and twists of thought or phrase,” etc. Mr. Saintsbury is 
also, and justly, severe on undue Latinization of our language, 
but he himself gives us quintessenced and epexegesis. Not to 
take leave of a valuable and most interesting volume with 
carping, it may be added that the book is printed, paged, and 
bound in a manner worthy of its contents. 

WILLIAM SHARP. 





HELMHOLTZ ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE.* 


TuHIs is a translation by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis (whose musical 
researches have long since earned for him as much respect in one 
* “On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music.’ 


By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D., etc., etc. (second English edition), Longman’s. 
1885. 
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science as his great philological knowledge had already obtained 
in another) of the fourth and latest edition of the famous Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen, by Professor Helmholtz, a book which 
on its appearance in 1862 at once revolutionised the whole theory 
of acoustics. The exhaustion of the first English edition of 1875 
has rendered a reprint necessary, and the opportunity has there- 
fore been taken to revise carefully the English translation 
throughout, from the fourth and latest German edition, and to 
improve the book in many ways. Here, then, we have presented 
faithfully by Mr. Ellis, the latest views of the most distinguished 
writer on this important subject, or, as we may say with truth, 
the creator of this new science. 

On the merits of Mr. Ellis’s translation it would be quite 
superfluous to speak. It is worthy of the highest praise. If 
Professor Helmholtz had written in English he might have written 
exactly thus. As to the points wherein Mr. Ellis’s translation of 
1875 (first English edition) has been attacked, he justifies himself, 
in our opinion, unanswerably. To give an instance. Helmholtz’s 
central discovery was the compound nature of all ordinary musical 
tones, which he showed to be made up of “ partial-tones,” 
extending in a long chord above the predominant prime tone, the 
latter being alone recognised by ordinary ears. Professor Tyndall 
(“ Sound,” 1869) translated the German klangfarbe, the word 
used by Helmholtz to express the combined sound of the entire 
partials of a compound tone, by “clang-tint;” but we fully 
agree with Mr. Ellis that “quality of tone,” a well-known Eng- 
lish musical expression, is far more intelligible, has no such 
foreign flavour about it, and is fully equal in clearness. Again 
the partialténe which Mr. Ellis calls “partial tones ” have 
been carelessly held by many English writers to include only 
those tones above the prime, or what Helmholtz calls oberténe ; 
so that we read of “the prime and four partials,” and expressions 
of that kind. The true correction is made throughout the present 
work, and in the case mentioned “the prime and four upper 
partials” would be the expression used. Some writers have 
preferred “harmonics” as a translation of partialténe, but this 
is a grave error, for the harmonics of a violin, as well as those 
which one hears in a pianoforte as its tone dies away after a note 
is struck and held down, are compound-tones, not simple-tones, 
as all partials of course are. 

Passing now to the differences between the first and the second 
English editions, we notice at once that the 824 pages of the first 
have been reduced to the 576 of the second, partly by the use 
of a larger paper and ingenious typographical devices, and partly 
by the alteration, amounting to reconstruction, of Mr. Ellis’s own 
work, which under the heading Appendix XIX. took 184 pages 
in the first edition, and as Appendix XX. takes but 146 in the 
second. In reality this remarkable appendix is the contribution 
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of a long life. Its value can scarcely be overrated. The most 
important features are (1) the full account of Temperament ; 
(2) the ingenious invention of “cents ” (hundredths of a semitone), 
which is certainly far superior for the use of the general public 
in the computation of musical differences, to either logarithms or 
ratios ; (3) the excellent and scientific exposition of the various 
means of determining pitch; (4) an absolutely complete table of 
all the musical intervals known to have been used in practice or 
theory within the octave, comprising over 150 different intervals, 
each with its value in cents, its ratio, its logarithm, and its full 
description, a mass of necessary information never before so 
neatly, so accurately, or so fully given; (5) the very valuable 
invention of “duodenes,” for which workers at scales and tem- 
peraments have so often felt grateful to Mr. Ellis; the great table 
of duodenes being now, too, improved by the addition of cent 
numbers, etc., and representing the first and only table of modu- 
lations in just intonation ; (6) an account of the various attempts 
to produce instruments tuned in just intonation (7.¢., without 
temperament), amongst which Mr. Ellis’s own “ Harmonical,” 
exhibited at the recent Inventions and Music Exhibition, is at 
once the cheapest and the most readily accessible ; (7) systems of 
tuning and tables of measurements of actual tuner’s work; and 
(8) Mr. Ellis’s invaluable work on the “History of Musical 
Pitch,”—a subject on which he is the acknowledged and undisputed 
authority,—and the table of actually measured and computed 
pitches in which extends as far back as the year 1361 (Halber- 
stadt Organ), and comprises about 250 separate examples. This 
last section would of itself be of immense importance to the 
student, but the whole mass of Mr. Ellis’s original work is simply 
indispensable to anyone who would be abreast of the musical 
theorists of our day. Facts so recent as the scales used by the 
Siamese band at the late exhibition are amply recorded and 
scientifically analysed. Nowhere is so vast an array of tabulated 
musical facts and so concise a display of musical theories to be 
found. The revision has been most careful, and we notice many 
points in which little slips of the original author have been 
amended. We cannot altogether get accustomed to the new- 
fangled division of the page into fifths by typographical signs, 
with the design of facilitating reference; we found ourselves 
frequently searching for imaginary footnotes, misled by the well- 
known { ; but this is a matter which one would doubtless soon 
grow used to, and we can easily see that when familiar it might 
be found very convenient. We thoroughly commend Mr. Ellis’s 
new notation of the comma on page 277, superseding both that used 
by Helmholtz and invented by Herr von Oettingen, and also the 
notation by Mr. Ellis used in the footnotes to the former edition 
(see first edition, p. 425); we consider the present notation more 
readily intelligible to the reader, and far easier for the printer. 
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Mr. Ellis mentions that the difficulties of the Oettingen notation 
delayed the first edition three months in its journey through the 
press. This brings us to our final remark: we have rarely seen 
so accurate a piece of workmanship as the printing of this book. 
Upon the most scrupulous examination we have not found a 
dozen errors; which, seeing that almost every page presents 
serious typographical difficulties, must be regarded as worthy of 
special commendation. The clearness of print, the voluminous 
index, and the whole arrangement of the book leave nothing to 
be desired, and it may be said, without fear of contradiction on 
the part of any competent judge, that in Ellis’s Helmholtz we 
have by far the finest work on musical sound that has as yet 
been produced. The price is very moderate, considering the 
enormous labour the work must have cost. 


H. K. MOORE. 





SOME POLITICAL MANUALS.* 


THE little book on Local Administration contains a vast mass 
of useful information admirably arranged. Few people, we 
imagine, have any conception of how they are governed. 
They are dimly aware of certain more or less mysterious 
bodies,—Boards of Guardians, Local Boards, School Boards, 
and so forth,—at whose election they are occasionally sup- 
posed to vote, and of whose existence they receive a practical 
reminder in the periodical visit of the rate collector; but as to 
“ who they are, or why they are there, or what they are all about,” 
the average mind is in a dense fog. For our own part we confess 
to having been hitherto in utter ignorance about the machinery 
of Local Government, and we are proportionately grateful to the 
authors of this book for enlightening us on the point, and for 
giving us a conception of the existing administrative chaos, the 
results of which are that— 

“ Unity of government has been lost, but thoroughness of government has not 
been gained. The administrative machinery works with waste :n1 with difficulty ; 
much is done badly, much is left undone ; taxation is manifold, heavy, and unjust ; 
debts are piled up almost without the knowledge of the public; abuses are hard to 
discover, harder still to correct ; many of the most capable men shrink from any 
attempt to take part in public life ; and the citizens in general have come to regard 
local affairs with a sulky and desponding indifference. 

A good deal is said, now and then, about the National Debt, 
and we congratulate ourselves when we reduce it by about 
£8,000,000 a year, quite unaware of the important fact that while 
the National Debt is diminishing, the local debt is increasing 


* “Tocal Administration,” by WILLIAM RaTHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., and 
F. C. Montaeuk, M.A. ; “ England and Russia in Asia,” by the Ricut Hon. W, 
E. Baxter, M.P.; “ Women Suffrage,” by Mrs. Ashton DILKE and WILLIAM WoopaLL, 
M.P. ; “Local Option,” by W. S. Carne, M.P., WittIAM Hoy.e, and Dawson Burns, 
D.D. Imperial Parliament Series. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1885, 
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almost pari passu. At the end of the year 1882-3, the local debt 
amounted to nearly £160,000,000, the greater part of which has 
been: incurred within the last twenty years, and yet, as the 
authors remark, although it gives every prospect of doubling 
itself in the next twenty, only a few statisticians know or care. 

Did space permit, we could say much more about this little 
manual, which ought to be widely read, and would do much 
towards arousing public opinion to the pressing need of a 
thorough and sweeping reform of Local Government. A good 
map, showing the extent to which administrative areas and 
jurisdictions overlap each other, would have been a valuable 
addition to the book. 

The chief thing that we can say about Mr. Baxter’s book is to 
repeat the remark of the worthy who said that Hamlet was very 
full of quotations. Hngland and Russia is very full of quotations. 
The book consists, exclusive of about twenty pages of appendices, 
of fifty-eight full pages of print, of which thirty-six are extracts 
from other writers. As we co not feel called upon to review the 
dicta of Mr. Malcolm McColl, Dr. Lansdell, Lord Lawrence, Edmund 
Burke, Leigh Hunt, Stepniak, and many others, whom Mr. Baxter 
has laid under contribution, we will confine ourselves to saying 
that the purpose of the book is to show that the Russian scare 
is a bogey dressed up by the jingoes, and that there is no reason 
on earth why England and Russia should not each mind her own 
(Asiatic) business. 

If there be any intelligent person of unprejudiced mind who 
thinks that it is desirable not to extend the Franchise to women, 
we would commend Mrs. Ashton Dilke’s little book to his careful 
attention. All the arguments against Women’s Suffrage are there 
clearly and forcibly stated, and as clearly and forcibly confuted. 
In point of fact, granted the principle of equality, which is already 
conceded by the , Married Women’s Property Act and by the right 
which they enjoy to vote for and sit on sundry Boards, there is 
no argument against the Extension of the Franchise which is 
worth considering. That representation should accompany taxa- 
tion has been the theory underlying the whole of our parliamentary 
history, and it is one of the absurd anomalies of our legislation 
that the injustice of taxing an unrepresented class should not 
have been already remedied. The question whether women 
would care to exercise the Franchise is beside the point. As 
# matter of fact, if the Municipal Elections are any test they 
would avail themselves of the privilege, and as a matter of 
justice it should be conceded to them, apart from any con- 
sideration of the probability or improbability of their caring 
to go to the polling-booths. The book contains some useful 
appendices, notably an extract from the Times, giving the census 
statistics of female employment in England. 

The case for Local Option is ably set forth by Messrs. Caine, 
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Hoyle, and Dawson. In the small compass of one hundred pages 
they have given us a lucid sketch of the movement from the 
formation of the United Kingdom Alliance in 1853 to the last of 
the three favourable resolutions passed by the outgoing Parliament, 
in the session of 1883, together with a summary of the arguments 
for and against the system, and much information as to the work- 
ing of temperance laws in other countries. It is not so generally 
known as it should be that there are many districts in England 


in which the entire absence of public-houses has produced the 
most beneficial effects; and, as the authors say 





“Tt is not a little singular that the writers who predict so many unfortunate results 
from Local Option, do not inquire as to the present working of Prohibition, where 
it is a regulation concerning which the inhabitants have not been consulted. They 


cannot pretend that ... the same rule which now works well under Landlord 
Option, would work ill under Popular Option.” 


In conclusion they urge, with much truth, that 


“Tf there be a sincere desire to give the people Local Option in a genuine and 
constitutional form, there will be no hesitation in permitting them to adopt the 
simplest and most direct means of declaring their wishes on a subject vital to their 
happiness and interests. A refusal to grant such a power can only arise from a 
determination to maintain the liquor traffic in districts despite the wishes of the 


inhabitants, and is, therefore, a denial of their right to self-government in this par- 
ticular.” 


This book, like the last, contains some useful appendices, with 
valuable statistics bearing on the subject. 





MEREDITH’S “RICHARD FEVEREL.,”* 


Ir Evan Harrington is the pleasantest of Mr. Meredith’s books, 
Richard Feverel is, I think, the greatest. Others may perhaps 
have as much, singly, of certain qualities, but assuredly none has 
quite so much of so many. There is tragedy in it, and comedy, 
wit, humour, thought, philosophy, instruction, entertainment, all 
mutually agreeing, mutually helpful towards the true artistic 
unity of the book. It is the wisest novel I know; it is one of 
the most delightful. And the reason is just this,—though what 
may be the reason of my reason I know not. Mr. Meredith has 
made it the mouthpiece of youth and of maturity. He has put 
into it all the poetry and sweet romance of youth; all the ripe 
wisdom and experience of maturity. Everything in the book 
that treats of youth has youth’s very heat and hue init; the words 
are magic notes under the fingers of a divine player, rendering 
him sound for sound as he wills, up to the tenderest, scarcely-to- 
be-caught faint treble of unshadowed love. Never, surely, has 
the unutterable been more nearly uttered than in those early 
scenes of Richard’s and Lucy’s love; scenes of poetry as ethereal 
and perfect as ever mounted without the wings of verse. On the 


* “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” Py GrEorce MEREDITH. New Edition. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1885. 
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other hand, what maturity could be more complete than that 
which takes so searching a survey of human action, so pitilessly 
clear a view of human motive? The novel tells the tale of a life; 
of an education and its consequences. And with what infallible 
insight every move is noted, every fault or deviation commented 
on, every consequence inferred, every result traced back to its 
cause, every character shown in transition! The author, we can 
see, loves the good ones of his characters, pities them ; but he is 
sternly just; no fate could be more impartial. The book is a 
tragedy ; again and again we see happiness within the grasp of 
its seekers; a word the more, a laugh the less, and all would be 
well. But Mr. Meredith, who employs no villains in his novels, 
shows us that this is just how tragedies come about; by these 
slight causes, trifles that we think lightly of ; and in this simple 
way, letting things take their merely natural course, he draws us 
onward to the desolation and misery of the climax, allowing us 
always to perceive, that with no intentional wrong, among merely 
good intentions and selfishnesses, the most utter tragedy may 
come about. It is the sad epic and epitome of modern life. 

Of the characters and special scenes in this book it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. Who does not know Adrian, “the wise 
youth,” embodiment of cynical selfishness and worldly wisdom, a 
mouthpiece for many of Mr. Meredith’s most brilliant epigrams ? 
Who has not laughed over the inimitable Mrs. Berry, lineal 
descendant, surely, of the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet? Who 
has not loved Lucy, sweetest of heroines, and Richard, manliest 
of heroes? Who has not beheld “the enchantress,” Mrs. Mount, 
a creature of fire and air, a fleur du mal, superb as a tropical 
poison-flower, Lilith or Cleopatra? And if any one has never 
read “Clare’s Diary,” every word of it a burning tear, or that last 
great scene of the parting of Richard and Lucy, every word a 
heart-throb, he has yet to learn (whatever else he may have read) 
ithe whole meaning of the word pathos. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 





KING SOLOMON’S MINES.* 


Tuts book is dedicated “ to all the big and little boys who read 
it;” and as one of the “ big boys ’’ who have read it with great 
enjoyment, we add with pleasure our voice to the chorus of praise 
which from all sides has greeted it. It is anadmirably told story, 
and the interest is sustained to the very end. No one who takes 
the book up, if he has least taste for tales of adventure, will 
ut it down unfinished, if he can help it 

We do not propose to give a sketch of the moving accidents by 

flood (subterranean) and field which befel the dauntless three in 


* “King Solomon’s Mines,” by H. Rip—R Haccarp. London: Cassell & Co., 
1885, 
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the course of their search for, and eventual discovery of, the diamond 
mines whence King Solomon drew his wealth, nor to narrate 
how, after narrowly escaping death in the desert, first by thirst 
and then by hunger, they finally attained the object of their 
quest, but only to find themselves in peril greater than any 
they had yet undergone. To do this would far exceed our limits, 
and would moreover, we think, spoil the enjoyment of the book 
itself for any one who happened to see our review before reading 
the story. Mr. Haggard has placed King Solomon’s mines in the 
No-man’s-land to the north of the Transvaal, in a fertile and 
secluded spot, protected from a covetous world by an almost im- 
passable desert,and has given them, foradditional security, into the 
possession of a brave and warlike tribe, who strongly resent the 
presence of the white man. One of the best scenes in the book is 
that in which the three travellers first meet with these savages, 
who fortunately speak a sort of antiquated Zulu, and with whom 
the Englishmen can thus converse. A small party of Kukuanas 
suddenly turns up, the leader of whom hastens to inform the 
travellers, first of all, that they are liars in saying that they came 
across the mountains, and secondly, that their lies don’t matter, 
for in any case they must be killed, “for no stranger may live in 
the land of the Kukuanas.”’ 

** What does that beggar say ?’’ asked Good. 

““ He says we are going to be scragged,” I answered grimly. 

“Oh Lord,” groaned Good ; and, as was his way when perplexed, put his hand to 
his false teeth, dragging the top set down and allowing them to fly back to his jaws 
with a snap. It was a most fortunate move, for the next second the dignified crowd 
of Kukuanas gave a simultaneous yell of horror, and bolted back some yards. 

‘*What’s up?” said I. 


“It’s his teeth,” whispered Sir Henry excitedly. “He moved them. Take them 
out, Good, take them out!” 

In another second curiosity had overcome fear, and the men advanced slowly. 

“ How is it, oh strangers,” asked the old man solemnly, “‘ that the man” (pointing to 
Good, who had nothing on but a flannel shirt, and had only half finished his shaving) 
‘‘ whose body is clothed, and whose legs are bare, who grows hair on one side of his 
sickly face and not on the other, and who has one shining and transparent eye ” [he wore 


a single eye glass], ‘has teeth that move of themselves, coming away from his jaws and 
returning of their own will?” 


Good, thereupon, showed them his mouth, first without and then. 


with teeth, which utterly discomfited the adversary. 


“T see that ye are spirits,” said the old man falteringly. ‘“ Did ever man born of 
woman have hair on one side of his face, and not on the other, or a round and trans- 
parent eye, or teeth which moved and melted away and grew again? Pardon us, oh 


my lords.” 

An opportune shot with a rifle added to the conviction of the 
savages that the strangers were more than human, and they were 
taken with all ceremony to call on the king, with whom they 
presently got into difficulties. Doubts were entertained as to 
their magic powers, and their lives were in imminent danger. 
Fortunately, however, Good had remembered that an eclipse was 
due, and this phenomenon, which the travellers had taken 
occasion to declare that their magic would bring to pass, caused 
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such terror that they escaped. The whole of this scene is excellent ; 
the rage of the king at being thwarted, the doubt in the minds 
of the Englishmen as to whether the eclipse “ would come up to 
time,” their excitement when it did actually begin, and the awe 
of the natives, culminating in a general stampede, is a first rate 
piece of description. 

The sketch of Good, the dapper and imperturbable navy cap- 
tain, who is never seen without his eye glass and his false teeth, 
who provides himself, for a journey through the wilderness, with 
a razor and gutta-percha collars, “ because they weigh so little, 
and I always like to look like a gentleman ;” who takes every 
opportunity of shaving himself, even with a piece of fat when 
other materials are wanting (he was engaged in this operation 
when the Kukuanas first appeared, and had in consequence to go 
for the rest of his stay in their country half shaved and trouser- 
less, so as “ to live up to the character’ in which they originally 
met him), and yet is withal a cool and brave man, always to be 
relied cn in any emergency—this sketch is one of the best 
features in this admirable story. Sir Henry Curtis and Quater- 
main, who relates the adventures of the trio, are also good and 
consistent throughout. In fact, the only fault that we have to 
find with the book is that there is a little too much bloodshed in 
it. But this is, after all, a matter of taste, and is, at worst, no very 
grievous flaw in the general excellence of what we are inclined to 
call quite the best novel of the season. 





WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 


Books of travel have, as a rule, but little attraction for us. 
Kither the places visited are in themselves uninteresting, or if 
they are interesting, the writer's description is not. The record 
is too often merely a record of sights and events, written in a 
style which would make the history even of the most remarkable 
incidents unentertaining. But Miss Gordon Cumming’s forthcom- 
ing book, the proof sheets of which we have seen, is in every way 
a marked exception to the rule. The scene of her “ Wanderings ” 

is of unusual interest, her experiences which on her travels were 
anything but commonplace, she possesses, as we already know, 
great powers of observation, and to all this is added artistic finish 
of style and evidence of increasing literary skill. Every page of 
the book is readable—more than readable, even deeply interesting 

while it contains many passages which, for power of descriptive 
realism and dramatic word-painting, exceed anything else of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. For an instance we may 
turn to the first few pages, in which Miss Gordon Cumming tells 


* “Wanderings in China.” By C. F. Gorpon Cumminc. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons 1886. 
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us how, from a house overlooking the town and harbour of 
Hong Kong, she witnessed a terrible fire which came near 
destroying the entire city. Conflagrations have been described over 
and over again. The novelist revels in incendiarism, the traveller 
is always delighted to seize the opportunity of enlivening his 
pages with a good sensational fire, but very few writers of either 
class have the gift of bringing the whole scene before our eyes as 
it is here brought. We seem actually to see the spread of the 
flames and to hear the alarm bells 

‘‘ringing on more and more wildly—sharp jangling bells, which once heard could never 
be forgotten, so unlike any other peal is that affrighted clanging. . . . From our high 
post we looked down on the awful sea of fire, watching it work onward, stealing under 
roofs, lighting in a rain of fire on distant houses, where we could see sparks on some 
weak corner of a roof or an inflammable verandah—then would come a little puff of 


smoke followed by a burst of flame, and then another outburst in quite a different 


part of the town, till so many fires were blazing at once, that the firemen were utterly 
baffled.” 


Want of space forbids our quoting from this description at the 
length we could wish. Suffice it to say, that it is one of the 
finest pen-pictures we have ever met with. 

About Canton and the life there Miss Gordon Cumming has 
much to tell. She saw a great deal of the native town, and, we 
were about to say, described everything she saw, so full of infor- 
mation is this chapter about the manners and customs of the 
Chinese. But we gather that she left much untold. 


“T wish I could give you [she says] a faint idea of a thousandth part vi what I saw 
in yesterday morning’s walk through the principal streets of Canton, before we even 
began to explore its temples and other wonderful sights.” 

We think that every reader of the book will share our regrets, 
that Miss Gordon Cumming should have omitted any detail of her 
impressions of this “ very strange city,” although she has devoted 
several pages to Canton alone, each of them full of interest. 

On one occasion Miss Gordon Cumming had the privilege of 
being invited with a friend to call on a certain wealthy Mandarin, 
and gladly availed herself of the opportunity of seeing a Chinese 
interior of the aristocratic class, being little prepared for the 
seriousness of the ordeal which constitutes a Cantonese visit of 
ceremony. Their host, after showing them his house and grounds, 
—and a very singular residence it seems to have been,—introduced 
them to the ladies of the family, and gave them a sumptuous 
lunch, of which his mother and wife did not partake. Then 
began the trying part of the affair. 

“ Leaving the gentlemen to finish their wine, we rejoined the ladies, who now, in the 
absence of any lord of the creation, were much more at their ease. . . . To-day 
the only work of the attendants was to fan us, and assiduously feed us with luscious 
preserved fruits and cakes, which it would have been deemed uncourteous to refuse, 
though it was terrible to have to swallow so many. One or two would really have 
been enjoyable, but here hospitality involves surfeit. .. . Chinese hospitality is 
only satisfied soe long as the mouth of the guest is well filled.” 

We do not wonder that the combined sweetmeats and close air 
brought on a headache, and are devoutly thankful that the 
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Chinese method of entertaining guests does not obtain further 
west. 

The account of the Jade Stone Market is curious, and inci- 
dentally brings up an interesting problem. The name “jade” is a 
corruption of the Spanish “ Piedra de ‘ yada” (given in conse- 
quence of a Mexican superstition that the stone is a protection 
against diseases of the loins), and yet this mineral has not been 
discovered in America, and the only known mines are in 
Turkestan. Whence then did the Mexicans obtain their 
specimens ? 

A very striking chapter is “The Offerings of the Dead,” in 
which Miss Gordon Cumming shows how ancestor worship lies 
at the root of all Chinese life, and gives us some idea of the 
astounding aggregate amount annually expended by the 
400,000,000 of Chinese in appeasing the spirits of the defunct. 
And there are some very interesting facts about “demoniacal 
possession,” or what the Chinese believe to be such; and some 
most startling cases are quoted, which the native Christians have 
of their own accord (to the amazement of their white friends) 
successfully treated, after the Scriptural method, by prayer only: 
the apparent maniacs becoming sane—“ clothed and in their 
right mind.” 

But we have already lingered too long over this fascinating 
book, and want of space compels us to bring to a close a notice 
which is yet far too brief to do it justice. “WhenI praise an 
author,’ said Macaulay, on one occasion, “I like to give a 
sample of his wares,” but in this instance we cannot give 
samples of the choice wares offered by Miss Gordon Cumming, 
for where all is so good, selection is almost impossible. We can 
only recommend our readers to take the earliest opportunity of 
judging for themselves. 





THE QUEEN OF THE ARENA AND OTHER STORIES.* 


TuIs has reached us too late for adequate review, our space being 
already filled, and we have therefore done little more than glance 
at its contents. The stories appear to be of unequal merit, the 
one which gives its title to the book striking us as quite the 
weakest of those we have read. Others, however, are better 
written, and one in particular, The Iceberg, displays con- 
siderable literary ability, and no small dramatic perception. 
Whatever may be his defects of style, Major Harrison possesses 
the crowning merit of knowing what he has to say, and of saying 
it without cireumlocution ; his stories always have a point, and 
he goes straight to it. 


* “The Queen of the Arena and Other Stories.” By MAJOR STEWART HAR- 
RISON. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1885. 
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“ZECHARIAH: HIS VISIONS AND WARNINGS.” * 


THE friends of the late Dr. Alexander, whose name is well known 
north of the Tweed as that of an accomplished divine and ripe 
scholar, have wisely collected in one volume, for wider circulation, 
a series of papers contributed to the Homiletic Magazine. In 
his treatment of the prophetical writings of Zechariah, whether 
they be regarded as the work of one author or of several, Dr. 
Alexander has given additional indication of the scholarly acumen 
and powers for accurate research which we should naturally 
expect from a member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
mittee, while, unlike many adherents of the Orthodox school, he 
exhibits an intelligent and appreciative acquaintance with the 
best and latest results of German criticism, united to a critical 
knowledge of rabbinical literature. 

All of the twenty-four sections into which the book is divided 
will well repay the student for the time spent in their perusal, 
those on “The High Priest and the Adversary,” “Four War- 
chariots,” “Purification and Enlightenment,” and “The Perfect 
and Spiritual Kingdom,” being particularly suggestive and 
excellent. 

Dr. Alexander’s thoughtful and scholarly book will prove a 
useful and welcome addition to many a clerical library. 





“FOUR CENTURIES OF SILENCE.” + 


Tus work, like that of Dr. Alexander’s, is a résumé of articles 
contributed to the pages of our excellent contemporary, the 
Homnuletic Magazine. Mr. Redford, while not professing to give 
the results of his own personal research, brings together ver 
interesting and valuable information respecting the state of the 
Jewish Church during the long interval which intervened 
between the Old and New Testament Dispensations, the place 
occupied by Malachi, the status and influence of the Jewish 
pontificate, the Sanhedrim, the scribes and their traditions, and 
the Messianic expectation. In the chapter on “ The Rise of the 
Jewish Sects,’ we prefer Ewald’s criticism on the origin of the 
Sadducees to that of Mr. Redford, who, however, states his opinion 
very ably. The chapters on the Septuagint and the Apocrypha 
are very good. 


* “ Zechariah : His Visions and Warnings.” By the late Rev. W. Linpsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 

+ “Four Centuries of Silence ; or, From Malachi to Christ.” By Rev. R. A. 
REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. London: Nisbet & Co. 






























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TrmE. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged % nder 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the ‘Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 

the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Bissell, Prof. C. C. The Pentateuch : its Origin, etc.; 8vo, Hodder, 9s. 
Faussett, Rev. A. R. Commentary on Judges ; 8vo, Nisbet, 10s. 6d. 
Miller, Rev. E. Guide to Textual Criticism of New Test. ; 12mo, Bell, 4s. 
A 2.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Dixon, Canon. History of the Church of England; Vol. IIL, 8vo, Routledge, 16s. 
Fitzgerald, Bp. W. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History ; 2 v., 8vo, Murray, 21s. 
Hunt, Rev. W. Diocesan Hist. of Bath and Wells [Dioc. Histories]; 12mo, 
8.P.C.K., 2s, 6d. 
Kershaw, 8. W. Protestants from France; cr. 8vo, Low, 6s. 
Spencer, H. Ecclesiastical Institutions, Part I. ; 8vo, Williams, 5s. 
A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Christ and Christianity. By Dr. P. Schaff; roy. 8vo, Nisbet, 10s. 6d. 
A 4,—CHURCH POLITY. 
Richard + Williams; H., M.P.; 1. Carvell. Disestablishment [Imp. Parl. Ser.] ; 
cr, 8vo, Sonnenschein, 1s. 
A 5.—DEVOTION AND PRACTICE. 
Bevan, Rev. L. D. Christ and the Age ; cr. 8vo, Isbister, 7s. 6d. 
Burbidge, E. Liturgies and Offices of the Church; cr. 8vo, Bell, 9s. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 
Goulburn, Dr. E. M. Holy Week in Norwich Cathedral; cr. 8vo, Rivington, 5s. 


CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


B 1—NON-CHRISTION RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
Islam, Dictionary of. By T. P. Hughes; roy. 8vo, Allen, 42s. 
B 2.—COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 
Crane, Prof. T. F. [Am.]. Italian Popular Tales ; 8vo, Macmillan, 14s. 
Harley, Rev. T. Moon Lore, with facs, ill. of old blocks ; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 
Knowles, J. H. Dictionary of Kashmir Proverbs ; er, 8vo, Triibner, 8s. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1—GENERAL. 
Seth, Prof. A. Scottish Philosophy ; cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 5s. 
C 2.—MENTAL. 
Veitch, Prof. J, Institutes of Logic ; cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 12s. 6d. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 1.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Smith, Prof. W. R. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; Svo Camb, Pr., 7s,6d. 
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D 2.—LAW. 
International Law, Leading Cases in. By P. Cobbett ; 8vo, Stevens, 14s, 
Roman Law, Influence of, on English Law. By T. E. Scrutton; 8vo, Camb. Pr., 
10s, 6d. 
Torts, Treatise on. By 8. Hastings; roy. 8vo, Sweet, 28s. 
D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Buxton, 8.,M.P. Over-Pressure and Elem. Education; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 2s, 
Sonnenschein, A. The Truth about Elem. Education [Reprinted from April, May, 
and Oct. Nos. of Time]; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 6d. 


CLASS E.—_GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY AND 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
E 2.—EUROPE. 


Rhodes in Ancient Time. By C. Torr; 8vo, Camb. Pr., 10s, 
Riviera, The. By Rev. Hugh Macmillan; ill, 4to, Virtue, 21s, 
Rome, Ancient, in 1885. By G. H. Middleton ; ill., 8vo, Black, 21s, 
E 3.—ASIA. 
India, New. By H. J. 8, Cotton; cr. 8vo, Paul, 4s, 6d. 
[Malay Pen.]. The Chersonese with the Gilding Off [a reply to Miss Gordon 
2% Cumming’s “ The Golden Chersonese”’]. By E. Innes ; 2y., cr. 8vo, Bentley, 21s. 
E 6.—OCEANIA, ETC. 
Borneo, North. By F. Hatton; ill., 8vo, Low, 18s, 
New Guinea. By C. Lyne ; cr. 8vo, Low, 10s. 6d, 
E 7.—BRITAIN. 
Beddoe, Dr. J. The Races of Britain ; roy. 8vo, Triibner, 21s, 
London. Pop. Guide to Westminster Abbey ; ill, 4to, PallgMail Office, 3s. 6d. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 








F 1.—GENERAL. 
Maine, Sir H. 8S. Popular Government ; 8vo, Murray, 12s. 
F 2,—ANCIENT. 
Schliemann, Dr. H. The Prehistoric Palace of Tiryns [for a prelim. acc. of this 
work see Dr. Blind’s art. in Zime, Feb., 85]; ill., 4to, Murray, 42s. 
F 4.—MODERN HISTORY. 
Heaton, M. The Three Reforms of Parliament; cr, 8vo, Unwin, 5s. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 

G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Bronté Family, The. By F. A. Leyland; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Hurst, 21s. 
Bunyan, J., Life, Work, and Times of. By J. Brown ; 8vo,.Isbister,'21s, 
Carey, W. [Miss], Life of ; 8vo, Murray, 16s. | 
‘“ Eliot, George.” Life. Cabinet edition, Vol. I. ; cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 5s. 
Fawcett, H., Life of. By Leslie Stephen ; cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 12s, 6d. 
Garrison, Lloyd [Amer. ], Life of [1805-40] ; 2 v., 8vo, Unwin, 30s. 
Marlborough. -By G. Saintshbury [English Worthies} ; 12mo, Longman, 2s, 6d. 
Newman, Card. J., Catholic Life and Letters of ; 8vo, Burns, 2s. 6d. 
Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths, By C. A. Anderson ; er. 8vo, Macmillan, 4s, 6d. 
Yates, Edm. Recollections ; new ed., cr. 8vo, Bentley, 6s. 

G 2.—COLLECTIVE (Under Name of Author). 


Herbert, Lady. Wives and Mothers in the Olden Time ; cr. 8vo, Bentley, 6s. 
Ward, T. H. Men of the Reign; cr. 8vo. Routledge, 15s. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H 3.—CHEMISTRY. 


Crookes, Dr. W. Select Methods of Chemical Analysis ; 8vo, Longman, 24s. 
H 4. ASTRONOMY. 
Clerke, A. M. Popular History of Astronomy; 8vo, Black, 12s, 6d. 
H 5.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Croll, J. Discourses on Climate ; 8vo, Black, 10s. 6d. 
H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Green, G. C. Collections, etc., of Natural History ; cr. 8vo, L.gReeve, 7s, 6d, 
Hartmann, R. Anthropoid Apes [Int. Scient. Ser.]; cr. 8vo, Paul, 5s, 
Pennington, A. 8. British Zoophytes ; ill., 8vo, L. Reeve, 10s, 6d. 











760 THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


CLASS IL—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 2—ENGINEERING, MACHINERY, ETC. 


Collyer, F. Treatise on Modern Steam Engines ; ill., 4to, Spon, 25s, 

Jackson, L. D. A. Statistics of Hydraulic Works, ete. ; roy. 8vo, Thacker, 31s. 6d 

Lock, C. G. W. Workshop Receipts [Spon’s Worksh. Rec. iv.]; er, 8vo, Spon, 5s. 
I 5.—INDUSTRIES. | 

Brick and Tile Book, Practical. By F. Walker ; 12mo, Lockwood, 6s. 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By J. J. Hummel ; 12mo, Cassell, 5s, 

Porcelain, English. By Prof. A. H. Church [S. Kens. Mus, Hdbks.] ; er. 8vo 

Chapman, 3s. : 

I 6.—_AGRICULTURE. 

Fruit and Fruit Trees. By L. H. Grindon ; cr. 8vo, Simpkin, 6s. 

Pig, The Book of the. By J. Long; numerous plates, 4to, Upceott Gill, 15s. 
I 8._ARCHITECTURE. 

Menzies W. Cottages for Rural Districts; ill., 4to, Batsford, 10s. 6d. 


I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Pheidias, Essays on Art of. By Prof. C. Waldstein ; ill., roy. 8vo, Camb. Pr., 30s. 
I 10.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Caricaturists, English, of Nineteenth Century. By Graham Everitt [with 56 full- 
page reproductions of caricatures, etc., by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson 
Gillray, Seymour, Lane, Leech, ‘* Phiz,”’ Doyle, etc.]; 4to, Sonnenschein, 42s 

Doyle, Dick, Journal of, in 1840 ; 4to, Smith & Elder, 21s. ; 

Herrick, R. Selections from Poems, ill. E. A. Abbey [Am.]; 4to, Low, 42s. 

Isis and Thamesis. By A. J. Church; etchings, imp. 8vo, Seeley, 168, 


I 12.—_SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Coaching Age, The. By 8. Harris, ill. J. Sturgess ; 8vo, Bentley, 18s. 
Pike and ether Coarse Fish. By H.C. Pennell [ Badminton Library] ; ill., cr. 8vo 
Longman, 10s, 6d. ——. 
Salmon and Trout Fishing. By H. C. Pennell [Badminton Library] ; ill., er. 8vo 
Longman, 10s. 6d. Poe 





CLASS K.—_LITERATURE. 


K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURES. 
Gosse, E. From Shakespeare to Pope; cr. 8vo, Cambr. Press, 6s. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 
Cicero De Natura Deorum, ed. J. B. Mayor ; Vol. III., 8vo, Cambr. Press, 10s 
Whitney, Prof. W. D. [Am.]. Roots, Verb Forms, etc., of Sansk, Lang. ; 8vo 
Triibner, 7s. 6d, ais . 
Wilkins, Prof. G. Growth of the Homeric Poems ; 8vo, Longman, 6s. 


K 5,—CRITICISM. 
Stedman, E. E.[Am.]. The Poets of America; cr. 8vo, Chatto, 9s. 
White, R. G. [Am.], Studies in Shakespeare ; cr. 8vo, Low, 10s. 6d. 

K 6.—POETRY. 
Arnold, Edwin. Poetical Works. Complete edn. ; 6 v., cr. 8vo, Triibner, 36s 
Gosse, Edm. art rt ecg Xe 12mo, Paul, 6s. ) ' 
Shakespeare’s Works, ed. b ev. A. Dyce. Fifth ed. ad j 

Monthly Volumes] : Vol I., 8vo, doemehashain. = Dalat asinine asin? 


K 10.—FICTION. 
Black, W. White Heather ; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 31s. 6d. 
a, H. - soo, et arg Mines ; cr. 8vo; Cassell, 5s. 
-arker, Jos. eaver Stephen : Odds and Evens in Eng. Relic 7 q 
of the City Temple, Holborn] ; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 7s. on oy 
“Wallis, A. 8. C.” Royal Favour, trans. from the Dutch; 1 v. ed., er. 8vo 
Sonnenschein, 6s. 9 wee ’ 


K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Buckle, H. T. Miscellaneous Works, ed. Grant Allen; abdg. ed., 2 v., 8vo 
Longman, 21s. % hs ge Se 
Jeffries, R., The Open Air; cr. 8vo, Chatto, és. 
Montaigne’s Essays, ed. Prof. H. Morley ; cr. 8vo, Routledge, 5s. 
Saintsbury, G. Specimens of English Prose Style ; 8vo, Paul. 12s, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. i 





PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Warne’s «# London « Library. 


A SERIES OF NEW & ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT WORKS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
FOUND OUT. By Heten Maruers. 7th Edition. 70th Thousand. In 


small crown 8vo, sewed, price ls. Library Edition, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


“Miss Mathers has fairly competed with Mr. Hugh Conway on his own ground, and has left him 
nowhere in the matter of occult mystery.’’—Graphic, March 14th, 1885, 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. By Frances H. Burnett. 4th Edition, 


20th Thousand. In small crown 8vo, sewed, price 1s, 


“$A Fair Barbarian’ is an excellent little story. Without the passion which Mrs. Burnett 
showed she could powerfully portray in‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ it shows minuteness of observa- 
tion combined with a freshness amounting to originality. There is, too, a touch of humour of 
that delicate kind which Mrs. Gaskell possessed so richly. Indeed, the early part of Mrs, Burnett’s 
story will probably remind every reader of ‘Cranford.’ The brilliancy of the contrast between the 
pretty, fashionable American girl and the staid society into which she is plunged at her aunt’s, in 
a small country town in England, is the essence of the happy invention upon which the book 
depends. The story is short enough to prevent the effect from losing any of its brightness, and it 
is an artistic touch which brings the tale to an end so as to raise a smile and complete the genera! 
impression of lightness and vivacity. Not content with the fair barbarian alone, Mrs. Burnett has 
given a picture of another charming girl of the opposite kind, an English home-staying young 
lady, timid, tender-hearted, and staunch. Both are so admirably drawn and so fascinating that 
one hardly knows which to prefer.” — The Atheneum. 


TINTED VAPOURS: A Nemesis. By J. Mactaren Cosnayn. 


3rd Edition. 15th Thousand. In small crown 8vo, sewed, price ls. Library Edition, 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


“In ‘Tinted Vapours’ there is no situation so fresh and striking as that which made the fortune 
of ‘Called Back.’ But apart from this, it has in every way the advantage of its predecessor. It 
is better invented, better put together, better told, and better written ; its characters are living 
beings ; the dialogue has something of that ring of nature and reality which we remarked in the 
author’s first novel. A capital bit of work in the way of mystery and sensation, its lines are cast 
in unfamiliar places, and it deals to excellent purpose with a number of novel materials and 
effects.” — Atheneum, May 30th. 


BOOTLES’ BABY: A Story of the Scarlet Lancers. 
By J, 8. WINTER, Author of “ Houp-la.”’ 3rd Edition. 30th Thousand, In small 
crown 8vo, sewed, price ls. Fully Illustrated. Library Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

“His sketches of military life are inimitable, and ‘ Bootles’ Baby ’ is one of the best.” — Publishers’ 

Circular, June 15th. 

“This little story is, perhaps, the brightest, most pathetic, and interesting of the many that have 
emanated from the pen of the Author.” —Admiralty and Horseguards Gazette, June 18th. 

“Tt is a capital little romance, thoroughly entertaining, but gentle, tender, and true in its descrip- 
tion of baby.” —Lloyd’s, June 15th. 

“The author has already given the public his ‘Cavalry Life,’ and he here issues a delightful and 
humorous narrative in which ‘Bootles’ played a noble part. Soldiers of all grades will highly 
relish the book, and civilians will be sure to like it.”—Plymouth Western Morning News, July 15th. 


STRUCK DOWN: A Tale of Devon. By Capraw Hawiry 
SMART, author of “ Breezie Langton,” ‘‘ At Fault,” etc., etc. 38rd Edition. 20th 
Thousand. In small crown 8vo, sewed, price 1s, Library Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A story of thrilling interest, and one that is most assuredly destined to be popular. The 
teader’s attention is aroused at the commencement, and remains enchained to the end.”—Literary 

World, July 10th. 

“The book is more natural and quite as interesting as ‘ Called Back.’ It is the story of a crime 
and its detection ; and it is admirably managed from first to last.”— July 8rd. 


AND JUST PUBLISHED, 
HOUP-LA: A Waif. By J. S. Writer, author of “ Bootles’ Baby.” 


Ist Edition. 25,000 copies. In small crown 8vo, sewed, price ls, Fully Illustrated. 
Library Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON ; FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


















































TIME ADVERTISER. 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 


A HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


OF 


LITERATURE, EDUCATION, AND FASHION, 
7d. MONTHLY. 











THE LADIES’ TREASURY 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Has Articles on Popular Science and Travel, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Makes a Special Feature of Economical Cookery, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives Practical Hints on Dressmaking. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Has a Large Coloured Fashion Plate in each Part. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives numerous Fashion Engravings, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives a Decorative Art Supplement every month. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives Needlework designs, with Full and Practical Instructions, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives Scholastic Information as a Guide to Parents in the Educationr 
of their Children. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Offers Practical Suggestions to Ladies in search of Profitable Employment. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


Gives a Monthly Prize of One Guinea for the best Solutions of its Puzzles. 


Contains High Class Fiction, 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY, 





TIME ADVERTISER. Lil 








“HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


The following Books are all eminently practical, and, with the exception of 2, 3, and 6, 


are Illustrated, 


SOR SN 


. TOUR IN THE STATES AND CANADA. 
. WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Sent post free at the prices named. 


SEASIDE WATERING PLACES. New Edition. 
LAND OF THE BROADS. With Map. 1s. 6d. 
NORTHERN WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE. 2s. 
THE UPPER THAMES. ls. 


2s. 6d. 


9s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WATERING PLACES. 2s. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 











~ GARDENING GUIDES FOR EVERYBODY. 


The following Books are all eminently practical, and, except Nos, 3 and 8, are full) 
Illustrated. Sent post free at the prices named, 


— 
SSP arr rrr 


med el fee ped 
hr OO bo 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 6d. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 6d. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Is. 
MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. ls. 
CUCUMBER CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. ls. 
VINE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Ils. 

GARDEN PESTS AND THEIR ERADICATION. 1s. 
PROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING, 2s. 


. BULBS AND BULB CULTURE. 5s. 


HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 
FLOWERS. _ 5s. 


. GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. | 5s. 
. HARDY FRUIT BOOK. 5s. 

. ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 
. DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, Vol. I., 743 Illustrations, 15s. ; and 


7s. 6d. 


also in ls. Monthly Parts. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 





Mechanics for Amateurs. 


The following Handbooks are all eminently practical, written for amateurs, and fully 
Illustrated. Sent post free at the prices named. 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. 
BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS. 
TURNING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
CARPENTRY FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
TOYMAKING FOR AMATEURS. 4s. 
FRAME-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 
PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. Is. 
WOOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Is. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


. WORKING IN SHEET METAIS. Fd. 

. TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS. 6d. 
. MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. 5s. 

. PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 


7s. 6d. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 
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iv TIME ADVERTISER. 





Every Friday, price 8d; Yearly, post-free, 16s. 2d. Also issued in Monthly Parts, 
(Permanently increased to 32 Pages Weekly.) 


“Tet Knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


KNOWLEDGE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by R. A. Proctor. 
" KNOWLEDGE ” is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring the 


truths, discoveries, and inventions of Science and Art before the public 
in simple, but correct terms—to be, in fact, the “ minister and interpreter ” of 
Science and Art for those who have no time to master technicalities, and—at a 
price within the reach of all. 








Volume VIII. commenced with No. 192, July 3, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 

“ Natural History,” by Mr. Grant ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. Snack. 

“ Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. Cropp. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. Marrrev WILLIAMs. 

“ Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BuTurr. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. Ricnarp A. 
PROCTOR. 

“Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. Jerome Harrison. 

“Qptics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A Frtiow oF THE 
Royat ASTRONOMICAL SOcrEry. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. Tuomas Foster. 

« Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. Stryeo. 

“ Household Carpentry,” by A Workman. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps, by Mr. Procror, 
will appear during the course of the year. 

“Chess” will be continued by “ Mernisto,” and “ Whist” by “ Five oF 
CLuBs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, etc., will be dealt with by writers specially 
competent to deal with their respective subjects. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V., VI., and VII. (Jan. to June 1885), price 9s. each. 





Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s. ; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3d. 





London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





NEW AND RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


eee carne —— ©9900 





Elementary Text-Book of Zoology. By Profs. W. Ciaus 


(Univ., Vienna) and A, SEDGWICK (Trin. Coll., Camb.). 
With 706 New Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth. 
SECTION I.—Protozoa to Insecta. 21s. 
SECTION II.—Mollusca to Man. 16s. 


“Has been anxiously awaited . . a most masterly introduction to Zoology. . 
contains as rich a supply of well-drawn figures as man could desire.” —Zoologist. 


Elementary Text-Book of Entomology. By W. F. Kirsy 
(Brit. Mus.). Illustrated with several Hundred Woodcuts, 8vo, 15s. [ This day. 


Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Prof. W. Pranti and 
S. H. Vings, D.Sc., M.A. (Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge). Fourth 
Edition [1885]. 275 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


History of British Ferns. By E. Newman, F.L.8. Third Edition. 


Cuts. 8vo, cloth, 18s. A “People’s Edition” of the same (abridged), containing 
numerous Figures, is also issued. Ji/th Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, } 


Alpine Plants. Painted from Nature. By J. Sesorn. With descriptive 


text by A. W. BENQYETT, M.A., B.Sc. Four Series, each with 100 coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, haff persian, gilt tops, each 25s, 
| New Edition of Series I, shortly. 


Dictionary of British Birds. By Cotonzn Montacuz. New 
Edition. By BE, NEWMAN, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals. By Victor Henn. 


Full of important and curious research into the History of the Migrations of Cultivated 
Plants and Domestic Animals from their home in Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of 
Europe. [ Nearly ready. 


Bibliography, Index and Guide to Climate. By A. Ramsay, 
F.G.S. Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


The Cruise of the “Alert.” By R. W. Copprncrr, M.D, (Staff- 
Surgeon on board “ Alert”). New Edition with ali the Original Plates. 8vo, 6s. 


“No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into readable shape the 
result of his investigations and his impressions of strange scenery and savage men,”— 
Saturday Review. 


The Royal Relief Atlas. By G. Puiturs Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. 


With Thirty-one Raised (embossed) Maps, each separately framed in cardboard mounts, 
and the whole handsomely bound in One Volume, Royal 4to, 21s. [Third Edition ready. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCH, & CO. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPADIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Four Volumes, royal Svo, cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 


mation, Entirely New and Revised Edition, Rewritten throughout, and containing some Thousands of 

Additional Articles. Comprising GeoGrRapHy, History, BioGRAPHY, BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ART, SCIENCE, 

RELIGION, PHILOsopnry, and LITERATURE, and containing about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 

Engravings and Coloured Maps. 

“A perfect mine of information.”—-Lirps Mercury, oe 

‘‘We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”—ScotsMay. 

Of alt Works of Reference published of late years, not one has gained such general approbation as BrxEton’s 
ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOP&DIA, It is undoubtedly one of the Most Comprehensive Works in existence, and having 
been almost entirely rewritten, may certainly now claim to be THR CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPADIA IN THE WORLD, 


Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BEST WORK FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 78. 6d. each ; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. each. 


THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR;; or, Self-Culture for All. A Complete 
Guide to Learning and Self-Education, meeting the requirements of all classes of Students, and forming 
a perfect System of Intellectual Culture. With about 2,000 Engravings. Complete in Three Volumes, 
*.* Hundreds of Educational and other Journals have favourably reviewed the UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR, 


and the Publishers have received numerous letters from Schoolmasters and other persons testifying to the great 
usefulness and value of the work, 


Prospectus post free on application, 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO SPRING OF 1885. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 248.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for 


Universal Reference. EIGHTEENTH Epition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BenJsAmIn 
VincENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct 
Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 

“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
lish Language.”—TuHeE Times. 

“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”—Tue Sranparp. 


Prospectus post free on application. 





In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
A NEW AND HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. With the late Dean MILMAN’S copious and 
very valuable Notes, numerous vings and Marginal Notes throughout. 
No other edition of Gippon’s great Work can compare for cheapness and completeness with this. The whole 
of the Text is given, as written by the Author; no word is changed, no line is omitted ; at the same tine, 


the reader has before hin Dean Milman’s copious Notes, combating the Author’s Scepticism in 
religious matters, while enriching the work by their literary and historical value. This edition 


also includes Marginal Notes, giving the essence of the narrative, and a large number of Engravings, 
illustrating the Manners and Customs, etc., af the Ancient Romans. 


Prospectus post free on application. 





Dedicaied by Special Permission to his Ropal Highness the Duke of Cdinburgh, B.C. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING:; As it Was and as it Is. A Historical, Practical, and 


Theoretical Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘‘The Ancestry 
of the Violin,” etc. With an Essay on the Violin and its Position as a Musical Instrument, etc. With 
Photographs, Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 
** No brief comment can give any idea of its substantial value, which is very considerable.”—SaTURDAY 
REVIEW. 
- “The amateur violin-maker will find’no book hitherto published in the English language which contains 
such minute and exhaustive instructions.”—BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. 
** 4 book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation,”—YORKSHIRE 


Post. Prospectus post free on application. 





** Complete Catalogue (comprising about 2,000 different Works) post jree. 





London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street. 
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name and address of the writer must be attached to each MS, Rejected We 


MSS. will be returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed 
cover. 


) 
@Office of “* Time,” it 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, i 


PATERNOSTER Squark, Lonpon, B,C, 











viii TIME ADVERTISER. 


a a 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 





EVERY THURSDAY, ONE PENNY. 





The “C, 0.” is recognised among the well-to-do classes throughout the entire 
country as the leading Religious and Family Newspaper. It contains more reading 
matter than any of its contemporaries, and is in all respects one of the handsomest 
specimens of popular religious journalism published. 





PLEASE NOTE THE FOLLOWING PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE ‘‘C, C.” 

1, It contains weekly a sermon by Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, revised by himself, and 
contributed specially to the “ Christian Commonwealth,” and published in no other 
journal, 

2. Its Leading Articles are characterized by freshness, vigour, and independence, 

3. It is evangelical, but not sectarian; scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, but 
always true to Christian principles. 

4 It gives special attention to the Home Circle, and Hints and Helps for Workers. 

5. It is now publishing an original Serial Story entitled ‘Ownhood and Inheritance,” by 
the author of “ David Easterbrook,” “ My First Curacy,” etc. 

6. It gives reports of all important religious meetings. 

7. It contains the very best weekly summary of Religious, Temperance, and General News, 

8. It gives a good summary of Continental and American Items. 

9. Its departments of Christian Evidence, and Queries and Answers, have been received 
with special favour. 

10, It publishes, under “‘ Our Correspondence,” letters representing all shades of opinion. 

11, It publishes weekly “‘ Echoes from Leading Pulpits.”’ 

12, It contains a series of letters by the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., author of “ The 
Life and Words of Christ,” written from Egypt and Palestine, relating to the various 
localities, customs, biblical sites, etc. 

13. It is really one of the best and cheapest religious papers published. 


EDITORIAL, PUBLISHING, AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES, 


73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





A YEAR’S MINISTRY. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. POST FREE, Bs. 
Each Volume containing 26 Sermons by Dr, Maclaren, among which are the following :— 





The Christian Life a Trans tion. One Saying With Two Meanings. 

Christ's First Words to the World. The Purif Influence of Hope. 

Faith Conquering the World. The Secret of Gladness. 

First Preaching and its Results. The Unwearied God and Wearied Men. 
How the Little may be used to get the Great. What Faith makes of Death. 

How to Sweeten the Life of Great Cities. The Patient Master and the Slow Scholars. 
The Love which calls us Sons. Sorrow According to God. 

Now! Now! Not By-and-Bye. The Unrevealed Future of the Sons of God. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**Dr. Maclaren’s discourses are distinguished by much originality of thought, always well founded upon 
more than ordinary acquaintance with the languages in which the Bible was written.’’— Eeclesiastical Gazette. 

**Tens of thousands will welcome Dr. Maclaren’s fine forceful utterances, so full of grace and truth. We 
know of no other sermons to which we would more heartily commend our younger brethren.’’—Sword and Trowel. 

ear . The volume is packed full of good things to a degree that makes it one of the most precious 
additions our sermon library has received for a long time past . . . throbbing with spiritual impulse 
in every line, and saturated with Gospel truth as experimentally realised by one of the finest spirits of the 
age.’’—The Christian Leader. 

‘*Dr. Maclaren’s sermons are full of holy and inspiring power, and their influence on the practical life 
must be very great. Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring 
preaching as he.’’— British Quarterly Review. 

** Level to life’s needs and duties; draw their illustrations from common life and things; forcible, 
positive, warm.”’—New York Christian Union. 

“Dr, Maclaren, who has hitherto given to the public only selected and very highly wrought specimens 
of his pulpit utterances gives us now the means of testing his ‘‘ ordinary pace.’”’ His work stands the test 
thoroughly. For our part we prefer his ordinary pace. The style is more direct and forcible than in his 
previous volumes.""—The Expositor. 


Office of the ‘‘ CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH,” 73, LUDGATE HILL, E,C, 

































TIME ADVERTISER. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.5S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


me mee NN 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: being a Description of some of the most Famous Instances 


of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period 
of the Indian Mutiny. With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. By Colonel G. B. 
Mauueson, C.8.1., Author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of India,” &e. Demy 8vo, 188. [Just published, 











A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH it | 
ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION, By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21s. 








THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. “With , Portrait of the 


Author, a Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Maturson, C.8.1. Second Edition, with an Additional 
Chapter. 8vo, 18x, 


1 WHERE CHINESES DRIVE ”+. or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a STUDENT ‘IntEr- 


PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Bloc k-Printing and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 





ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 


in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon, Harotp Finen-Harron. 8vo. Illus- 
trated, 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. IncraM. New Volume : 
MARY WOOLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Evizanetu Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d, 

















PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By SHiriey B. ‘Jxvons. 


Cr own 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN, ‘from the First Muslim “Conquest to to 


the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Kerns, C.I.E., M.R.A.8., Author of “The Turks in India,’’ 
ke. 8vo. With Map, 18s. 











LONDON IN 1885. Illustrated by 18 Bird’s- -eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also its 


Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Hersert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,”’ 
ke. Fifth Year of publication. Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornroy, Author of 


* Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 8vo. With Illustrations and Map, 15s. 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustrations and Map. 
By Colonel T. H. Lewin, Author of ‘‘ Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,” &c. 182. 








THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian in 


1883, giving an exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 
By CHaRves Marvin. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in Prose. 


Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 
Edition de Luxe, royal 8vo, 50s, 





THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ‘GERMANY. — From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War to 


the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and One Plan. By Colonel G, B. MaLiEson, C.8.1I., Author of 
**Tho Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo, 16s. 





THE HISTORY OF CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 


BoutesrR, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and Concluding Volume. 
8vo, 28*. Vols. I. and II., 18s. each, 

















Lonpon; W. H, ALLEN & CO., 13, WatERiLoo Prace, 8.W, 





TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK, & CO. 


The T7/MES on the NEW EDITION of ‘‘HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.” 
; ‘Probably the handiest book of reference published. . . . We see no reason to reverse or qualify the 
judgment we passed on a former edition that the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference 
in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1885. 
Just ready, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 120,000 
Dates and Facts,comprising the History of the World to the Present Time. 











WARD & LOCK’S NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


(THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION.) 
Well printed and strongly bound in picture boards. 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. By Oswald Crawfurd, THE MARGRAVINE. A Tale of the Turf. By 
"LUNT-ROOM STORIES AND YACHTING YARNS. W. G. Craven. 
By ‘** Wanderer.” INTRODUCED TO SOCIETY. By Hamilton Aidé. 
*.* Complete List of the Series post free on application. 


WARD & LOCK’S NEW ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Neatly printed and bound, wrapper, 
A RACE FOR A WIFE. By Hawley Smart. | A DEAD TOWN. By Charles Barnard, 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 


WARD & LOCK’S ROYAL LIBRARY 


OF CHOICE BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN RED CLOTH, GILT, BEVELLED BOARDS, RED EDGES. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE:— 











JACK BRAG, Theodore Hook. HARRY LORREQUER. Charles Lever. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. Samuel Warren. CHARLES O’MALLEY. Ditto. 

IRISH STORIES AND LEGENDS. Samuel Lover, | EUGENE ARAM, Lytton Bulwer. 

EVELINA, Miss Burney. PELHAM, Ditto. 

HELEN, Maria Edgeworth. VALENTINE VOX. H. Cockton. 

HANDY ANDY. Samuel Lover. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. C. Dickens, 

PICKWICK PAPERS. C. Dickens. | JACK HINTON. C. Lever. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lytton Bulwer. DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, Samuel Warren, 
KENILWORTH. Sir W, Scott. SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Jane Porter. 

IVANHOK. Ditto. BY THE KING’S COMMAND. Victor Hugo. 








WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING LIBRARY OF 


FAMOUS BOOKS FOR ALL TIME. 


Strongly bound in neat cloth. Price One Shilling each. 
FORMING THE CHEAPEST SERIES OF BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. BACON’S PROFICIENCE AND ADVANCEMENT 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. OF LEARNING, Xe. 

KVENINGS AT HOME. BACON'S NEW ATLANTIS, &e. 
McCULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, JOSEPHUS,.—ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 
MACAULAY. First Series, JOSEPHUS.—WARS OF THE JEWS. 
MACAULAY. Second Series, BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
MACAULAY. Third Series, PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
SYDNEY SMITH. First Series. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
SYDNEY SMITH. Second Series, ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

HUFELAND'S ART OF PROLONGING LIFE, SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

TODD'S STUDENT'S MANUAL. FOSTER’S DECISION OF CHARACTER, 


‘‘ Every elector should obtain a copy of this cheap and admirably compiled handbook.”—Nottingham Express. 
Price 1s. complete. . 

THE NEW REFORM ACT. Including the “ Representation of the People Act, 
1884,” the “‘REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS ACT, 1885,’? and the ‘‘ ELECTIONS (HOURS OF POLL) 
ACT.” With an Introduction, containing a complete Description of the various Franchises, Notes, and 
Index, By W. A. Ho_psworru, Barrister-at-Law, 


*.* Complete Catalogue (comprising about 2,000 different Works) post /ree. 


London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


TO AMATEURS. 


The following can be readily Procured or Disposed of by Amateurs 
and Private Persons, with Ease, Economy, and Expedition— 


AMATEURS’ WORK.—Children’s Dress, Colour- 
ing Photos, Fancy Work Patterns, Dress Patterns, 
Fancy Work, Plain Work, and other things the 
handiwork of Amateurs. 


AVIARY.—Appliances, British Birds, Canaries, 
Doves, Foreign Birds, Mule Birds, Partridges, 
Pheasants, Eggs. 


BRIC-A-BRAC.—Coins,Crests, Curiosities, Medals, 
Notes, Pottery, Stamps. 


COUNTRY HOUSE.-—Apiary, Aquaria, Badgers, 
Cats, Ferrets, Foxes, Guinea Pigs, Hares, Hedge- 
hogs, Mice, Monkeys, Rats, Silkworms, Squirrels, 
Vivarium. 


DOMESTIC. — Bags, Bedding, Blinds, Boxes, 
China, Clocks, Culinary, Cutlery, Furniture, Knit- 
ting, Linen, Machines, Ornaments, Perambulators, 
Provisions, Safes, Screens, Sewing Machines, Stoves, 
Upholstery, Urns, Workboxes, etc. 


DRESS.—New Boots, Dresses, Feathers, Furs, 
Habits, Hosiery, Lace, Linen, Macintoshes, Mantles, 
Materials, Millinery, Parasols, Petticoats, Shawls, 
Suits, Trimmings, Uniforms, etc. 


FARM.—<Appliances, Cattle, Fodder, Goats, Pigs. 


FINE ARTS.—Appliances, Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings, Frames, Oleographs, Paintings, Photo- 
graphs, Prints, Scraps. 


GARDEN. — Appliances, Blossoms, Bulbs and 
Tubers, Fernery, Fruit, Plants, Seeds, Vegetables 
and Herbs. 


JEWELLERY & PLATE.— Bracelets, Brooches, 
Chains, Ear-rings, Lockets, Pins, Plate, Rings, Sets, 
Watches. 


KENNEL. — Appliances, Beagles, Boarhounds, 
Bulldogs, Colleys, Cross Breeds, Dachshunds, 
Dalmatians, Deerhounds, Foster Mothers, Fox and 
all other Terriers, Greyhounds, [talian Greyhounds, 
Mastiffs, Newfoundlands, Pointers, Pomeranians, 
Poodles, Retrievers, Setters, Sheepdogs, Spaniels, 
St. Bernards. 





| 
| 
| 


LIBRARY.—Albums, Art and Virtu, Country Edu- 
cation Books, Fiction, Guides and Directories, His 
tory and Travel, Magazines, Manuscripts, Maps, 
Newspapers, Old Literature, Poetry and Drama, 
Religious, Scientific, and Professional. 

MECHANICS.—Fretwork, Machinery, Models, 
Printing, Tools, Turning. 

MUSIC.—<Accordions, Banjoes, Bassoons, Bells, 
Clarionets, Concertinas, Cornets, Double Basses, 
Drums, Dulcimers, Flageolets, Flutes, Guitars, 
Harmoniums, Harps, Horns, Metronomes, Music, 
Musical Boxes, Organs, Pianos, Piccolos, Violas, 
Violins, Violoncellos. 


PIGEONS.—<Appliances, Antwerps and Homers, 
Carriers, Fantails, Jacobins, Magpies, Nuns, Owls, 
Pouters, Rocks, Rollers, Trumpeters, Tumblers, 
Turbits. 


POULTRY. — Appliances, Bantams, Brahmas 
Broody Hens, Cochins, Crévecceurs, Cross Breeds, 
Dorkings, Ducks, Eggs, Game, Geese, Guinea Fow], 
Hamburghs, Houdans, Leghcrns, Peafowl, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Polands, Silkies, Spanish, Turkeys. 


RABBITS.—Appliances, Ancoras, Belgian Hares, 
Dutch, Himalayans, Lops, Silver Creams, Silver 
Greys. 


RIDING & DRIVING.—Appliances, Carriages, 
Carts, Chairs, Horses, Rugs, Saddlery. 


SCIENTIFIC.—Botany, Chemistry, Conchology, 
Electrical, Entomology, Geology, Glasses, Instru 
ments, Medical, Microscopic, Mineralogy, Natura! 
History, Photography, Telescopes. 


SPORTS & PASTIMES. — Angling, Aquatics, 
Athletics, Bicycles, Cricket, Croquet, Flags, Ham- 
mocks, Indoor Games, Magic Lanterns, Shooting 
(Guns, Rifles, Pistols, etc.), Smoking, Swords, 
Tennis, Tents, Theatricals, Toys, Tricycles. 


TRADE APPLIANCES.—Machiuery, Shop 
tings, Vehicles, and Various. 


Fit 


THROUGH 


The PBHasaar, 


ake 
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& Ge + Exchange «= and * Wart, — 


Price 2d., 


Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or at the 


| OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

















































= TIME ADVERTISER. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


DAGONET’S NEW NOVEL.—Illustrated Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “How the Poor 


Live,”’ etc. 








CURLY: An Actor’s Story. By JOHN COLEMAN, With numerous Illustrations by 
J. C. Dotuman. Crown 8yo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE POETS’ BEASTS. By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” etc, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. With a Photogravure 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs.S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE, Author of “ Round a 


Posada Fire.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. By FRANCES 
HAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By wW. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., Author of 
** Science in Short Chapters,’’ ‘‘ A Simple Treatise on Heat,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By JAMES ANSON FARRER, “ Author of 


‘* Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By EDWARD CLODD, Author of “The Childhood of the World,” 


etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extr®, 5s, 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED. Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By ALEX. CHARLES 


EWALD, F.S8.A., Author of ‘‘ Stories from the State Papers,” “‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” etc. 
Demy svo, cloth extra. 12s, 





LonpoN: CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccADILLy, W. 


POTATOES! POTATOES!! POTATOES!!! 





BEST QUALITY ONLY, DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Terms. 





TESTIMONIALS, 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 
system of business.’’ 

. The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them good value for their ey 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co, have a good and advantageous system of 
supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.” ; 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says :—-‘* This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” ; 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :— J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 
low rate,’ 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘* We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.” Do 
The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices. 

The Caterer, d:c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumption is large will 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” _ 

lue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
without delay.”’ rns 
And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & CO, 4, Portugal St, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 




























TIME ADVERTISER. 








The Best of all Railway Companions. 


Price 6d. each, at all Railway Bookstalls. 


BEMROSE’S 
Panoramic Railway Guides, 


Descriptive of the Principal Objects of Interest inviting the attention 
of Travellers over the Chief Passenger Lines of Great Britain. 


NOW READY. 
MIDLAND. 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN. 
LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN. 
GREAT EASTERN. 
SOUTH EASTERN. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST. 
LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 
NORTH BRITISH. 
GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN. 
GREAT NORTHERN. 


ale a'e 


*2 Other Lines will be duly announced. 


a'- 
+“ 
‘ 











BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Otp BatLtey, Lonpon ; anp DERBY; AND ALL 
BooKsELuers ; and at Railway Bookstalls. 






























TIME ADVERTISER. 








Every Friday, price 8d; Yearly, post-free, 15s. 2d. Also issued in Monthly Parts. 


(Permanently increased to 32 Pages Weekly.) 


“Tet Knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


KNOWLEDGE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 


PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by R. A. Proctor. 
” K NOWLEDGE” is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring the 


truths, discoveries, and inventions of Science and Art before the public 
in simple, but correct terms—to be, in fact, the ‘‘ minister and interpreter ” of 
Science and Art for those who have no time to master technicalities,—and at a 
price within the reach of all. 








Volume VIII. commenced with No, 192, July 3, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 

“Natural History,” by Mr. Grant ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. Sack. 

“ Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. Cropp. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. Marrrev WILLIAMS. 

“ Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. Burumr. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,” by Mr. Riciarp A. 
PROCTOR, 

“Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JERomE Harrison. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A Frniow or THE 
RoyaL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. Tuomas Foster. 

“ Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. Stineo. 

“ Household Carpentry,” by A Workman. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps, by Mr. Procror, 
will appear during the course of the year. 

e = ” will be continued by ‘“ Mrpnisto,” and “ Whist” by ‘“ Five oF 

UBS.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, etc., will be dealt with by writers specially 
competent to deai with their respective subjects. 


Vols, ITI. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V., VI., and VII. (Jan. to June 1885), price 9s. each. 





London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s. ; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3d. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





_ NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHRIST FOR TO-DAY. A Series of International Sermons by Eminent Preachers of the 


a Church in England and America. Edited by the Rev. H. D. Rawnstry. Square 8vo, gilt 
)», Cloth extra, 6s. 
NATURE , Ml AN, AND GOD. A Contribution to the Scientific Teaching of To-day. By the 


Rev. Joun M. WILSON. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
WILD LIFE IN CANARA AND GANJAM. By Gorpon S. Forsrs, Madras C.S. Coloured 


Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW SHIKARI AT OUR INDIAN STATIONS. By Junius Barras, Author of 


** India and Tiger Hunting.”” Two Vols. Crown 8vo. [Near ly ready. 
FROM PARIS TO PEKIN OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS. THE TRAVELS OF VICTOR 

MEIGNAN. Edited by Wint1am Cony. With 16 plates. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
THE ERUISE OF THE “ALERT.” By R. W. Coprprncer, M.D. (Staff-Surgeon on board 


Alert.) Four years in Polynesian waters. Third Edition, with all the Original Plates, 8vo, 6s. 
“No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into readable shape the result of his investi- 
gations and his impressions of strange scenery and savage men.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. By the Rev. Hivpreric FRienp, Author of “Flowers and 
Flower Lore.’’ Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

VOICELESS TEACHERS: WHENCE THEY COME AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By 
KATHERINE KEENE. With a Preface by the Rev. Ruopgs Bristow, M.A. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


NEW ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 
NOT TOO FUNNY: JUST FUNNY ENOUGH! By Howarp Pavt, Comedian. 1s. 


Fifth Edition, ls. Sold everywhere. 

FOREWARNED. By E. M. Aspy-Witt1ams, Author of “ Two Ifs,” “ For His Friend,” &e, 

‘‘ If there be any readers who can take it up at the beginning of the evening, and go to bed before 
the terrible Forewarning has been realised, fiction is not for them.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** Nervous people should not read it at midnight.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 

** Enough to tickle the most inured palate.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. By Joun A. Bevan, M.D. 1s. 

‘* Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood.” 

Perthshire Advertiser, 

** Deserves to be widely read.’’—Schoolmaster. 

‘*A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between the strikers and the 
troops would bring the house down.’’—Kvnovwledge. ** A powerful story.’’—Society, 


NEW LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 
THE HERO SACRIFICED. Crown 8vo, pp. x.—172, 1s. 


Paper Boards, Illustrated, 2a 


A NEW CRUSADE. By Peter tue Hermit. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
1. New Novel by the Author of “ Two Ifs.” Three Vols. 
FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. Aspy-WiiuiaMs. 


‘*The chief charm of the story’ lies not in the incidents, but in the firm grasp of character which is 
realised with considerable dramatic power. . . . Another characteristic is the healthiness of the story ; 
there is not a line which is morbid.’’—Biriningham Daily Post. 


2. New Novel by Mrs. JoHn BraDsHaAw. 
ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. Jonny BrapsHaw. 


** Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in ‘ Roger North’ a countr v 
gentleman with broader views and a larger mind than most of the species.”— Whitehall Review, “ 

‘*A wholesome piece of fiction ’’—Socicty. 

** This is high praise, but it is not too high.”—Scotsman. 
3. New Novel by Repna Scott. Three Vols. 


EDITH. By Repva Scorr. 


“This novel is like an oasis in the desert of dr y, barren fiction, which we see daily widening around us, 
It is a love story, of course, but the love is pure, de licate, tender. .. . It is a natural story, naturally told.” 
—Glusgow Hei ald. 


4. New Novel by Mrs. Carry Horson, Author of “The Farm in the Karoo.” Three Vols. 
AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL: or, Boers and Boers. 


** Has plenty of incident, an acquaintance with facts, which saves it from being commonplace.”’— 


5. SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By A. pe Vatvepre. Three Vols. iacodne 





‘The waft of colour and perfume and outdoor magnificence that always lurks in the leaves of a book 


on Italy is never out of place in this sombre climb of half- lights, half-tints, and chequered spirits.” 
re td World, 


. Three Vols. By Mrs. Epmunp Roger, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 
_ELFRIC A. ye Historical Romance of the Twelfth Century. 


. On the rocky billows of the court intrigue, clerical foibles, strong men’s loves and follies, their 


érts ond aims, gentle women’s pastimes and daily doings. ”*_ Whitehall Review, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 

















































viii TIME ADVERTISER. 





BHILLEM’S PHEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. 
appear rapidly under its influence. 





Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be. 
It cures Excessive 


Soft Corns and Bunions dis- 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
IN BOTTLES ls. 13d, 2s, 9d., 5s. 6d., and 11s, 


BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints... 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. 
few doses will have the desired effect. 





.. It relieves, and, if used 
And in cases of Slight Colds a very 





It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder- 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank my 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 





THE RESTORER can be procured from al respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, and C0., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 2ls, 








TIME ADVERTISER. 


The Christian Commonwealth. 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Please note the following prominent features of the * CLC” 


1st. It contains weekly a Sermon by Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, revised by himself, and contri 
buted specially to the “C. C.,” and published in no other journal. 

2nd. The Leading Articles are characterized by freshness, vigour, and independence. 

3rd. It is evangelical, but not sectarian ; scriptural, but not uncharitable; progressive, but always 
true to Christian principles. 

4th. It publishes an original Serial Story. 

5th. It publishes weekly an exposition of the International 8.8. Lesson. 

6th. It contains the best weekly Summary of Religious, Temperance, and General News. 

7th. It gives a good Summary of Continental and American Items, 

8th. It publishes under “ Our Correspondence” letters representing all shades of opinion. 

%th. It publishes weekly “ Echoes from Leading Pulpits.” 

10th, It has amcng its special contributors Revs. Canon B, Wilberforce, Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
Newman Hall, etc., etc. 











A NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 


A New Volume by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester, 


ENTITLED 


“*PICTURES AND EMBLEMS,” 


Being extracts from his writings, embracing the most striking illustrations for which 
he is famous, will be published from this oftice about the 5th October. The book will 
be got up in good style, printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in cloth, and will 
contain a copious index of subjects. 


Royal 8vo. 360 pp. Cloth, 5s. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A YHARS MINISTRY (First Series). 


8vo. 352 pp. Cloth, 5s. 


A YEAR'S MINISTRY (Second Series). 


8vo. 3955 pp. Cloth, 5s. 








These volumes have been pronounced by critics as among the best Books of Sermons 


in the English Language. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED FROM NUMEROUS PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring preaching 
as he.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“Tens of thousands will welcome his fine forceful utterances. He is a man of no ordinary 
stature—eloquent, thoughtful, masterly. Every Minister should secure these volumes.”’—Swor 
and Trowel. 

“ He has an exquisite literary faculty, and might easily take rank with the best and brightest of 
our modern essayists. The discourses are of manifold excellence—throbbing with spiritual! 
impulse in every line.”—Christian Leader. : 

“Touching and impressive. The style is clear and eloquent.”—Christian World, — 

“Clear and beautiful language, illustrated with effective pictures drawn from simple sources, 
but painted with a master hand.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 


5s. Post Free from 


OFFICE OF “CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH,” 
73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A Popular Edition of the Letters of 
PRINCESS ALICE, with a Memoir by H.R.H. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Croker Papers. Edited by Louis J. 
JENNINGS. Second Edition, revised, with an en- 
larged Index. With Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 45a. 

The Early Military Life of General 
SIR G. T. NAPIER. Written by Himself. 
Edited by his Son, Gen. Wm. Napier. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. ; 

The Life of Lord Lyndhurst. By Sir 
THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Home Letters: Written from the 
Mediterranean in 1830-31. By the late Earn or 
BEACONSFIELD. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Selections from the Letters and Papers 
OF SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1789-95. Edited by James Hutton. 8vo._ 15s. 

The Autobiography of James Nas- 
MYTH, Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited 
by Dr. Smites. With Portrait and 90 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of James Hope Scott, of 
Abbotsford, Q.C. By Prof. R. Ornsspy, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 





TRAVELS. 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. With 
a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah 
to Dongola and Berber. By F. L. Jamgs. With 
a Chapter on the Soudan by SirS. Baker. With 
Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isa- 
BELLA Brrp, New and Popular Edition, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


The River of Golden Sand. A Narrative 
of a Journey through China to Burmah. By the 
late Capt. Gitt. With Memoir of Capt. GIL. by 
Cou. Yuuxr. Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Chersonese and the Wa 
THITHER. ByIsasetuaL. Brrp (Mrs. Bishop), 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 





- THEOL®@GICAL. 


An Introduction to the Study of The 
NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into 
Modern Biblical Criticism. By the Rey. Prof. 
Gro, SALMON, 8vo. 16s. 

The Principal Facts in the Life of our 
LORD, and the Authority of the Evangelical 
Narratives. By Henry Wacr, D.D. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


The Revision Revised. Three Essays on 
(I.) New Greek Text: (II.) New English Ver- 
sion; (III.) Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory. 
By J. W. Buregon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
8vo. 14s. ’ 

The Origins of Language and Reli- 
GION. Five Essays. By F. C. Coox, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. 8vo. 15s. 





ART. 


Landscape in Art before the days of | Prehistoric America. By the Marquis 


CLAUDE AND SALVATOR. By Jostan Git- 
BERT. With 141 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 30s. 

The Life and Times of Raphael. By 
J.A. Crowr and G. B. CAvALcASsELLE. 2 vols. 
8vo. 33s. 


| 


DE Napattuac. Translated by N, D’ANVERs. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

A History of Greek Sculpture. By A. 
S. Murray, of the British Museum. With 130 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 52s. 6d, 





SCIENCE, POLITICS, etc. 


The Country Banker: his Clients, 
CARES, AND WORK. From the Experience 
of Forty Years. By Grorer Rak. 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Wages and Earnings of the 
WORKING CLASSES IN 1883-4. By Prof. 
Leong Levi. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Second 


Property and Progress: or, Facts 
AGAINST FALLACIES. A Brief Enquiry into 
Social Agitationin England. By W. H. MaLiock, 
Post 8vo. 6s, . 

Walks in the Regions of Science and 
FAITH: A Series of Essays. By the BisHop 
OF CARLISLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





HISTORY, GENERAL LITERATURE, etc. 


GLENAVERIL: or, THe METAMORPHOSES. 
2 vols. 


EARL oF Lyrron. 
The Reign of Henry VIII., from his 


Accession till the Death of Wolsey. Illustrated 

from Original Documents, By the late Prof. J. 

S. Brewsr. Edited by JamEs GarrpNER. With 
_ Portrait. Two vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Field Paths and Green Lanes; or, 
COUNTRY WALKS IN SURREY AND SUS- 
SEX. By Louis J. Jennines. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Ge. 





A Poem in Six Books. 
Fep. 8vo. 12s. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire, on the Plan of ‘‘ Little Arthur’s Eng- 
land.” With Illustrations. Foolscap 8v0. 
2s. 6d. 

The Personal Adventures and Ex- 
PERIENCES OF A MAGISTRATE DURING 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Marx THORN- 
HILL, late B.C.S. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


By the 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. iii 





CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 





IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure, A Book for Boys. By JAMES 


PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” etc. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “The Gates 
Ajar.’’ New and cheaper edition, illustrated cover, ls. ; cloth limp, ls. 6d. 
BABYLON: a Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Philistia,” “ Strange Stories,” ete, 
With twelve illustrations by P. Macnan. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
MARUJA. By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 


2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By CHARLES EGBERT 


CRADDOCK. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
THE UNFORESEEN: A Novel. By ALICE O’HANLON. 838 vols., crown 8vo. 
THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With a Frontispiece by P. MAcNAB. 


New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


UNCLE JACK. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PHILISTIA: A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN (“Cecil Power”), Author of “Strange 


Stories,’”’ ‘‘ Babylon,” etc. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d, 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


POTATOES! POTATOES!! POTATOES! 








BEST QUALITY ONLY, DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION, 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Terms. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular, Feb, 16th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuabl 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them good value for their money. 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system of 
supplying potatoes in 112 Ib. sacks.” 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not on! 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder. 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Noy. 8th, 1884, says :—-‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.’ 

, The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkab! 
ow rate.”’ 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.’ 

The Citizen, Oct. lith, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.”’ 

The Caterer, ke. ,, Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumption is large wil 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘Magnum 


Bonums’ at extremely low prices. "We recommend those of our readers who stu y economy to send an order 


without delay.”’ 
And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & CO. 4 Portugal St, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK, & GOS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1885. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for 


Universal Reference. E1aurgxenta Epitrion, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 Pages, 
12,000 Distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 
“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English Language.’—Tun Times. 
“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”’—Tux Sranparp. 
Prospectus post-free on application. 











AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 
THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 





In Four Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 


mation. Entirely New and Revised Edition, Re-written throughout, and containing some Thousands of 

Additional Articies. Comprising GroarapHy, History, BloGRApHy, BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ARt, Screncr, 

RELIGION, PHrLosorxy, and LirrRatuReE, and containing about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 

2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 

‘**A perfect mine of information.”—Lrxrps Mercury. 

** We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”—Scorsmay. 

Of all Works of Reference published of late years, not one has gained such general approbation as BERTON’s 
ILLUstRATED EncycLopxpia. It is undoubtedly one of the Most Comprehensive Works in existence, and having 
been almost entirely re-written, may certainly now claim to be THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA IN THE WORLD. 


Prospectus post free on application. 


AN ADMIRABLE PRESENT BOOK FOR ENGLISH GIRLS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: A Complete Cyclopedia of Prac- 


tical Instruction and Direction for all Indoor and Outdoor Occupations and Amusements suitable to 

Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. 

The subjects treated in this work include: Household Elegancies und Artistic Occupations-—- District and 
Parish Work—Indoor and Outdoor Amusements uuu Exercises—Simple Science for Girls—Hints on Social 
Ktiquette—-Study and Self-Improvement—Dress, Needlework, and Appearance—Home Pets—-Home Duties 
and Domestic Economy. 





SCIENCE MADE EASY.—THE BOOK FOR SPARE EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 9s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
GroLo@y, CuEmisrry, etc. ‘Translated and Enlarged from “ Les Récreations Scientifiques”’ of Gaston 
TissANDIER, With about 900 Illustrations. , 

“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. ... A more fascinating 
book of its class we have never met with.’’—W EsTERN MOKNING NEws. 





THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD.—40Ist Thousand. 


IMPROVED AND ENLARGED Epition, strongly bound, price 78. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d 
half-calf or half-morocco, 108. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Comprising 


1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery 
Plates. With Quantities, ‘time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, 
Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 
260 Bills of Fare. 


*s* ds a Wedding Gift, Birthduy Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s 
** Household Management’? is entitled to the very first place. In half-calf binding, price half-a-guinea, the book 
will last a lifetime, and suve money every day. 





*,* Complete Catalogue (comprising about 2,000 different Works) post jree. 


‘ Saal 
London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





wr on ART.—These will be found very reliable. 


1, OLD VIOLINS and their MAKERS. 6s. 6d, |, 4. CHINA PAINTING. ls. 
2. COINS of GREAT BRITAIN. 6s. 6d. | 5. ENGLISH POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 3s. 6d, 
3. DECORATIVE PAINTING. 7s. 6d. | 


OUSEHOLD BOOKS,.—These are all useful suitable works, and some 


of them are splendidly illustrated. 


1. COOKERY for AMATEURS. 1s. | 9. CREWEL WORK. 64. 
2. INDIAN OUTFITS and ESTABLISHMENTS. 10. PATCHWORK. 64, 
28. 6d. ll. TATTING. 64, 
3. SICK NURSING at HOME. 1s. | 12. HONITON LACE BOOK, 3s. 6d, 
4, TOILET MEDICINE. 1s. 13. THEATRICALS and TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 
5. DICTIONARY of NEEDLEWORK. Coloured 2s. 6d. 
Plate. 31s. 6d. and 1s. monthly. 14. SLEIGHT of HAND. 6s. 6d. 
6. PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, ls. 15. CARDS and CARD TRICKS. 5s. 
7. MACRAME LACE, 64. 16. SIX PLAYS for CHILDREN. ls, 
8. APPLIQUE. 64. 17. BAZAARS and FANCY FAIRS. Js, 








OOKS on SPORT.—These works are of a thoroughly practical character, 


and are generally illustrated. 


1. PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. 21s. 
2. PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. 10s. 6d. 

3. BOAT SATLING for AMATEURS. 5s. 

4. NOTES on GAME SHOOTING. 7s. 6d. 


. PRACTICAL TRAPPING. 1s. 
. LAWN TENNIS. les. 

. TRICYCLES of the YEAR. 1s, 
. BICYCLES of the YEAR. ls, 


ono 


ECHANICS for AMATEURS.—The following handbooks are all 


eminently practical, written for amateurs, and fully illustrated. Sent post free 
at the prices named, 


1. BOOKBINDING for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 7. PRINTING for AMATEURS. 1s. 

2, BOAT BUILDING for AMATEURS. 2s. 64. 8. WOOD CARVING for AMATEURS. 1s, 
3. TURNING for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 9. WORKING in SHEET METALS. 6d, | 
4. CARPENTRY for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 10. TUNING and REPAIRING PIANOS. 4d. 
5. TOYMAKING for AMATEURS. 4s. 11. MODEL YACHTS and BOATS. | 5s, 

6. FRAMEMAKING for AMATEURS. 2s. 12. PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY, 7s, 6d. 


IVE-STOCK BOOKS. —The following books are of the same practical 


nature as the foregoing, and are mostly illustrated. 


1. BREAKING and TRAINING DOGS. New | 10. FANCY MICE. 64d, 
Edition. 6:2, 6d. | 11. FANCY PIGEONS. 7s. 6d. 
2. DISEASES of DOGS. Ila. | 12, CANARY BOOK. New Edition. 5s. 
3. OF ENGLISHE DOGGES. 2s. 6d, | 18. SPEAKING PARROTS. Coloured Plates. 6s. 6d. 
4. KENNEL DIARY. 3s. 6d. | 14. FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. 93s. 6d. 
5. BOOK of the PIG. 1s. monthly. In 12 parts. | 15. AMATEUR’S AVIARY of FOREIGN BIRDS, 
6. PIG-KEEPING for AMATEURS. ls. | 3s. 6d, 
7. BOOK of the RABBIT. Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. | 16. DUCKS and GEESE. 1s. 6d. 
8. RABBITS for PRIZES and PROFIT. 2s. 6d. 17. BLRDS I HAVE KEPT. Coloured Plates. 5s. 


9, FERRETS and FERRETING. 6d. 


ROFESSIONAL and GENERAL GUIDES.—These works will be found 


very reliable and complete. 








1. GUIDE to the LEGAL PROFESSION. 7s. 6d. 5. LESSONS in GURNEY’S SHORTHAND. 
2. GULDE to the MEDICAL PROFESSION. 5s. 1s. 

3. GUIDE to DEGREES. és. 6. PRACTICAL JOURNALISM. 2s. 6d. 

4. SHORTHAND SYSTEMS—Waicx ro Usr. ls. | 7. LIBRARY MANUAL. 2s. 6d. 


*.* ALL BOOKS CARRIAGE FREE, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





“ Tet Knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON, 


KNOWLEDGE: | 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Edited by R. A. PROCTOR. 








Volwme VIIT. commenced with No. 192, July 4th, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 

“Natural History,” by Mr. Grant ALLEN. 

“ Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. Sack. 

“ Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. Cropp. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. Marrrev WILLIAMs. 

“ Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. Butter. | 

“ Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. Ricnarp A, 
PRocTOR. 

“Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. Jerome Harrison. 

“Qptics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A Fetiow or THE 
Royat ASTRONOMICAL SocrIgEry. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. Tuomas Foster, 

« Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. Strvao. 

“ Household Carpentry,” by A Workman. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps, by Mr. Procror, 
will appear during the course of the year. 

“Chess” will be continued by “ MEpuisto,” and “ Whist” by “Five oF 
CLuBs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, etc., will be dealt with by writers specially 
competent to deal with their respective subjects. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V., VI., and VIII. (Jan. 1884 to June 1885), price 9s. each. 








The last weekly number will be issued Oct. 16th, 1885; the monthly publication 
will commence Nov. 1st, 1885, 





London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C.., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 









TIME ADVERTISER. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.5 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: being a Description of some of the most Famous Instances 
of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period 
of the Indian Mutiny. With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. By Colonel G. B. 
Ma.ugsoy, C.S.I., Author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of India,” &e. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Just published, 








A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH 
ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. By T. R. E. Hotmgs. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA fvonn 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait of the 


Author, a Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matuxrson, C.8.I. Second Edition, with an Additional 
Chapter. 8vo, 18s, 








“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a Srupent INTER- 
PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block-Printing and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 


in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Harotp Fincn-Harron. 8vo. I[llus- 
trated. 18s, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume :— 
MARY WOOLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Evizapetn Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d, 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of } Military Life. By Suirtey B. JEvons, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 























A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN, from the First Muslim Conquest to 


the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Kerns, C.1.E., M.R.A.§8., Author of *‘ The Turks in India,”’’ 
&c. 8vo. ‘With Map, 18s. 


LONDON IN 1885. Illustrated by 18 Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also its 


Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Hrerpert Fry, Editor of ‘‘ Royal Guide to the London Charities,”’ 
&c. Fifth Year of publication. Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Txorntoy, Author of 


‘Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 8yo, With Illustrations and Map, 15s. 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustrations and Map. 
By Colonel T. H. Lewin, Seer of ‘‘ Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian in 
1883, giving an exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
By CHar_rs MARVIN. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in Prose. 


Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By Ricnarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 
Edition de Luxe, royal 8vo, 50s. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War to 


the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and One Plan. By Colonel G, B. MauuzEson, C.8.I., Author of 
**Tho Decisive Battles of India.”’ S8vo, 16s. 









































THE HISTORY OF CHINA (The Events of the ‘Present Century). By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 


BoutGErR, Author of “‘ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c, Third and Concluding Volume. 
8vo, 28s. Vols. I. and II., 18s. each. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warertoo Pracz, 8. W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





The Best of all Railway Companions. 





Price 6d. each, at all Railway Bookstalls. 


BEMROSE’S 
Panoramic Railway Guides, 


Descriptive of the Principal Objects of Interest inviting the attention 
of Travellers over the Chief Passenger Lines of Great Britain. 


NOW READY. 
MIDLAND. 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN. 
LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN. 
GREAT EASTERN. 
SOUTH EASTERN. 
GREAT WESTERN. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 
NORTH BRITISH. 

GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN. 
GREAT NORTHERN. 


*.* Other Lines will be duly announced. 


BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Otp Batney, Lonpon ; AND DERBY; AND ALL 
BookKSELLERS ; and at Railway Bookstalls. 


—— ee 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST. 


TIME ADVERTISER, 








NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


CHRIST FOR TO-DAY. A Series of International Sermons by Eminent Preachers of the 

wohabantnn wrong, in England and America. Edited by the Rev. H. D. Rawwsiey. Square 8vo, gilt 

cloth extra, 

war MAN, AND GOD. A Contribution to the Scientific Teaching of To-day. By the 
AE, M.’Winson. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


“NEW AND RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
WILD. LIFE. IN N CANARA AND GANJAM. By Gorpon S. Forsrs, Madras C.S. Coloured 


THE “NEW SHIKART. AT, OUR INDIAN STATIONS. By Juxtus Banas, Author of 
dia an wo Vols rown 8s8vVO earty rece wv, 
FROM. PARIS TO PI PEKIN OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS. THE TRAVELS OF VICTOR 


WittramM Conn. With 16 plates. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE “CRUISE OF THE “ALERT.” By 8. W. Copprnerr, M.D. (Staff-Surgeon on board 
Alert.) Four yearsin Polynesian waters. Third Edition, with all the Original Plates, 8vo, 6s. 
“No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into readable shape the result of his investi- 
gations and his impressions of strange scenery and savage men.’’—Saturday Review, 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. ms the Rev. (= aaa FRIEND, Author of “ Flowers and 


Flower Lore.’’ Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VOICELESS TEACHERS: WHENCE THEY COME AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By 


KaTHertne KgEne. With a Preface by the Rev. Ruopgs Bristow, M.A. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


NEW ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 
NOT TOO FUNNY: JUST FUNNY ENOUGH! By Howarp Pavt, Comedian. 1s. 


ifth Edition, 1s. Sold everywhere. 
FOREWARNED. By E. M. Powe WuuiaMs, Author of “ Two Ifs,” “ For His Friend,” c. 


‘*If there be any readers who can take it up at the beginning of the evening, and go to bed before 
the terrible Forewarning has been realised, fiction is not for them.’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 

** Nervous people should not read it at midnight. ”?__ Liverpool Mercury. 

** Enough to tickle the most inured By alate.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. By Joun A. Bevan, M.D. 1s. 


‘** Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood.” 
Perthshire Advertiser. 








*‘ Deserves to be widely read.”—Schoolimaster. 
‘*A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between the strikers and the 
troops would bring the house down.” —Knowledge. ‘* A powerful story. ’’—Society. 


NEW LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 
THE HERO SACRIFICED. Crown 8vo, pp. x.—172, 1s. 


Paper Boards, Illustrated, 2s, 


A NEW CRUSADE. By Perrer rue Herm. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
1. New Novel by the Author of “ Two Ifs.” Three Vols. 


FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. Aspy-Wittiams. 
**Is agreeable reading. The writer has a natural unaffected style.”—Court Journal, 
“‘ The story is brightly written.” —Academy. 


2. New Novel by Mrs. JoHN BraDsHaw. 


ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. Joun BrapsHaw. 


Mrs. Bradshaw is a very L pg eee refined writer, and has created in ‘ Roger North’ a country 
~uabdaaa with broader views and a larger mind than most of the species.”— Whitehall Review, - 

*“* A wholesome piece of fiction ”’—Society. 

** This is high praise, but it is not too high.’ ’__ Scotsman. 


3. New Novel] by Repna Scort. Three Vols. 
EDITH. By Repna Scort. 


** This novel is like an oasis in the desert of dry, barren fiction, which we see daily widening around us. 


It is a love see of course, but the love is pure, delicate, tender. .. . It is a natural story, naturally told.” 
—Glasgow Hera 


4. New Novel by Mrs. Carzy Hosson, Author of “The Farm in the Karoo.” Three Vols.’ 
AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL: or, Boers and Boers. 


** Has plenty of incident, an acquaintance with facts, which saves it from being commonplace.” — 


5. SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By A. pe Vatvepre. ‘Three Vole — 


he waft of colour and perfume and outdoor magnificence that always lurks in the leaves of a book 





on Italy is never out of place in this sombre climb of half-lights, half-tints, and chequered spirits,’’— 


Literary World. 
6. Three Vols. By Mrs. Epmunp Roger, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 
_ELFRICA. An Historical Romance of the Twelfth Century. 


. On the rocky billows of the court intrigue, clerical foibles, strong men’s loves and follies, their 


arts al aims, gentle women’s pastimes and daily doings.’’— Whitehall Review, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
























































x TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


EDITED BY SYDNEY BUXTON, MP. 





In uniform Crown 8vo Volumes. Price One Shilling each. 
1. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
“IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” [ Ready. 
2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART, M.P. 
“ REPRESENTATION.” [ Ready. 


ALBERT PELL, M.P. 
F. OC. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


“LOCAL ADMINISTRATION.” [ Ready. 
4. RT. HON. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. 
“ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA.” [ Ready 


6. MRS. ASHTON DILKE. 
WM. WOODALL, MP. } 


“ WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE.” [ Ready. 
6. W. 8. CAINE, M.P. 


3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P. | 


WM. HOYLE. 
REV. DAWSON BURNS, D.D. 


“LOCAL OPTION.” [ Ready. 


”. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. 
R. T. REID, M.P. 


“LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT.” [ October 15th. 
8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P. } 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
“ DISESTABLISHMENT.” [ November 1st. 
9. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
“REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.” 
10. G. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. 


“REFORM OF LONDON GOVERNMENT, AND OF 
CITY GUILDS.” 


Other Volumes will follow. 
LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS WORTH TESTING! 
WONDERFUL MICROSCOPE, 3s. 3d., with full instructions, post free. Awarded Fifteen First-class Prize 
Medals, and magnifies 25,000 times. Shows animacule in bad water, eels in paste, etc. Professor 








Pritchard, University College, Oxford, says of it:—‘‘I have a microscope which cost me nearly 200 
ena yet your instrument has nearly as much power and definement,’’—‘‘ Shows cheese mites as 
arge as mice.’’—N.B. Daily Mail. 


TREAT FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES. Contains 20 Games, Experiments, Tricks and Puzzles, Model House, 
6 Expanding Flowers, 10v Conundrums, 50 Foreign Stamps Magesium Wire, 40 Comic Cards, Parlour 
Lightning (harmless), Age Cards, 100 Assorted Pictures, and much else to amuse. ls, 2d. post free. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS. Moustaches, 4d. each; Side Whiskers, 10d.; Full Beard, 1s, 3d, ; all post free 
and superior make. 

FOREIGN STAMPS (Genuine), 50 different, 4d. post free, including many rare. Sheets sent. Agents 
wanted. New Novelty and Household Article Catalogue (32 pages illustrated) gratis and post free op 
application. Please address— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN NOVELTY COMFANY, B 12, No. 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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October, 





CONTENTS. 


Tue Russtan Storm-CLoup~ - ‘ ‘ 


Party ORGANISATION THE CURSE OF THE CouNTRY 


‘*'Vox CLAMANTIS” . . " . 


Tue TrutH ABOUT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


THe GREAT JUBILEE o i . e 


THe Mopern Putprit anp Rewiaious FREEDOM - 


THe GHOST OF THE LEDERSTRASSE - . 
Tue First THree YEARS OF CHILDHOOD, 


A Review 


CRADLE AND Spape. Chapters XLVII.—LIV. - 


Time’s Footsteps FOR THE Past MontH 
CriticAL Notices - . - ° . 
Tue Best Books or THE Past MontH 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, 


@ffice of ** Time,” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.,, 
Paternoster Squarz, Lonpon, E.C. 


Part III. 


2 TIME. & 


1885. 


PAGEs 


381 
395 
410 
419 
427 
430 
437 
447 
457 
493 
501 
507 


The name 
Rejected MSS. will be 





“The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every com 
For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICKERS’ AN TILACTIC. 


In bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; and for 1s, 3d., 
Depot: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HIL 1 


Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. 


plaint.” 


, and 48. 10d., b 


A. Vickers, Seething Lane, 


Parcels Post, from the 


ONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr, Vickers holds one from a Gentile- 
man resi at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 


“VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him any relief, 

























































TIME ADVERTISER. 





HILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER FHET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be- 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it It cures Excessive 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions dis- 
appear rapidly under its influence. 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
IN BOTTLES 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 5s. 6d., and 11s, 


BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 








It can be procured from all. Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 


This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder- 
man sitting next him said, “Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank my 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 








THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, and C0., 280, STRAND, LONDON, We. 


IN BOTTLES, % 9d., 5s. Gd., lls., and 2ls. 
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TIME ADVERTISER, 


SMITH, ELDER, & (0’8 NEW BOOKS. 
W. M. Thackeray’s hitherto Uncollected Writings. 


With Illustrations by the Author. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, & REVIEWS; 


Being Volume 25 of the STANDARD EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY: 


*.* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr Thackeray's collected works 
They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-fiv: 
years of age, together with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is believed tha 
this volume, and a volume yet to be issued, contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which have not fron 
their slight and ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 


Vol, 26, completing the ‘‘ Standard Edition,’’ will be published in November, 





From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. From the DAILY NEWS. 


‘“‘Thackeray did right im suppressing the occa- ‘The first of the two volumes of Thackeray’s 
sional papers of which this handsome volume is hitherto uncollected writings is now in the band 
composed, but his publishers have done right in | of the public. It is a substantial book of nearly 
collecting them. . . . Hero-worship apart, there is five hundred pages in the handsome form of th 
nothing in the present volume which really deserves ‘Standard’ Edition. The rich promise of variety 
to be called trivial, unless it be (oddly enough) the and entertainment that we have anticipated will b: 
three attempts at fiction. . . . The criticisms, which found to be amply fulfilled in these pages, whic 
form the bulk of the book, are peculiarly interesting. | comprise about thirty separate papers consisting o! 


In wit, vigour, and good sense they rank with his critical reviews, tales, essays, and sketches contri 
best work of the kind.” buted to various periodicals.”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Price 12s. 6d., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume IV. (BEAL to BIBER), royal 8vo, of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by LESLIz StepHey 
*.* Volume V. will be published on January 1st, 1886, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. By Major Henry KNOLLYys, Royal Artiller; 


Author of ‘‘ From Sedan to Saarbniick,’’ Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” “ Incidents in th: 
China War,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN THE YEAR 1840. Illus 


trated with Several Hundred Sketches by the Author. With an Introduction by J. Hunerrronr: 
Po.tueEN, and a Portrait. Demy 4to. 2ls. [In November. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in Fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By LESLIE STEPHEN, Author of “A Histor) 


of English Thought in the XVIII. Century,’”’ ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” &c. With Two Steel Portraits 
Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. {In November. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By JAmss Payn, Author of “By 


Proxy,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth. 2s, 6d, [ Shortly,” 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CHRIstIE MurRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,’’ “ Coals of 


Fire,’ &c. Three Vols. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of “No New Thing,” “Mademoiselle d, 
Mersal,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” &c. Three Vols. Post 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). Complete in 


One Vol. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
‘“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. Three Vols. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of “ The Parish of Hilby.”’ Two Vols, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 



















TIME ADVERTI. — 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 








Othmar: 2 Novel. (A Sequel to “Princess Napraxine.’’ 





$y OUIDA. 3 vols., crown 8vo. | December. 
First Person Singular: a Novel. By D. Curistim 
MURRAY, Author of " Joseph's Coat,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ January. 





Camiola: a Novel. By Justin McCartrny, Author of 


* Dear Lady Disdain,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Lmmediately. 








Babylon: = a Novel. By Grant AtnEn, “Author of: 
“ Philistia,” “Strange Stories,” etc. With Twelve Tihesivedions by P. MACNAB 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


For Maimie’s Sake. By Grant Atten, Author of 


“ Strange Stories,” “ Babylon,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtre 1, 68. [Shortly. 





Mohawks, a New Llustrated Novel by ] M. E. ‘Brappoy, 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” will be begun in the January number of BELGRAV 1. 
and continued throughout the year. The same number will contain the first chapters of 
a new Serial Story by Mrs. HUNT, entitled “ That Other Person.” One Shilling, Monthly. 














Prince Otto: 2 Romance. By R. Louis StTEvEnsoy, 


Author of “ New Arabian Nights,” etc. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [Zmmediately. 


The Unforeseen: 2a Novel. By Anice O’Hanton. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 








The Talk of the Town. By James Payy. New 


and Cheaper Bedition. With Twelve [lustrations by HARRY FURNISS. Crown 8vo, 








cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Immediately ly. 
Love—or a Name. By JULIAN HawrHorne, Author 
of “ Garth,” “ Fortune’ s Fool,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ December. 





Uncle Jack. By Watter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By Mrs. 8. G. C. 


MIDDLE MORE, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Curly: an Actor’s Story. By Joun Coneman. With 


fre tions by J. C. DOLLMAN. Illustrated Cover, One Shilling; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Rogues and Vagabonds: : a Novel. By Grorce 


R. Sims. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 














Maruja. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 


2s.; cloth limp, 2 2s. 6d. 














Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runcmay. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. By Jaws 
RUNCIMAN, Author of “ Skippers and Shellbacks.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 


— iy CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 8vo, ivceels Boards, 2s. ; cloth 
imp, 2s. 6¢ 








mh / 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—(continued). 





Beyond the Gates. By Etimasern Sruart PuHetps, 


Author of “The Gates Ajar.”. New and cheaper edition, illustrated cover, ls.; cloth 
limp, ls. 6d. 








An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Euizasera Stuart 


PHELPS, Author of “ Beyond the Gates,” etc. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. [Shortly 


Belgravia Annual for I885. With Stories b) 


K. LYNN LINTON, F. W. ROBINSON, GRANT ALLEN, “ BASIL,” B. MONTGOMERI! 
RANKING, and others. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Is. [Zmmediateli 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1885 will con- 


sist of one entire Novel by T. W. SPe1gut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
entitled ‘‘A Barren Title. * Demy 8vo, Ls. [Immediatel ly 


Byron’s Childe Harold. An entirely New Hdition 


of this famous Poem, with over ONE HUNDRED new Illustrations by leading Artists 
(Uniform with our Illustrated Editions of “THE LADY OF THE LAKE” an 
" MARMION. ‘o Elegantly and appropriately bound, small 4to, 16s. [Lmmec diatel 


Poets of America. With full Notes in Margin ani 


careful Analytical Index. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author of “ Victori: 
Poets. ” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. [imme diate 


The Open Air. By Ricuarp Jzrrerres, Author o' 
“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Nature near London,” “The Life of the Fields,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ In the the SS 


In the Middle Watch. By W. Curark Russzxt, 
Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘“‘ Round the Galley Fire,” “ On the Fo’k’s! 
Head,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the pres 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. By C. F. Gorvon Cum- 


MING. With a Photo- “gravure Frontispiece. _ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



































In Peril and Privation: - Stories of Sea Adventure. 
A Book for Boys. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” etc. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of the 
Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox BouRNE. With Numerous [lustra 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. L Shortly 


A History of the Four Georges. By Jusrm 


McCartuy, M.P. Tobe completed in Four Vols, 8vo, 12s. each. [ Vol. ZI. preparing 

















England under Gladstone, I880-I1885. By 


JusTIN H. McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, revised, with an Additional Chapter, 
bringing the book down to the FALL OF THE GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Military Manners and Customs. By Jans: 
ANSON FARRER, Author of ‘“ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 











Myths and Dreams. By Epwarp Cropp, Autho: 


yt “The Childhood of the World,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 







































lV TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1885. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for 


Universal Reference. Containing the History or Tak Wortp to THE PRESENT TIME, {comprised in 
1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Hiaurexntn Eprrion, 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. In One thick Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, price 18s. ; half-calf, 248.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English Language.”—Tue Times. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. | JHE LIBRARY OF NATIONAL INFORMATION 


Being a Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin 

Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by means | AND POPULAR KNOWLEDGE. 

whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future may | Crown 8vo, handsomely bound and profusely Dlus- 
be read in the Formation of the Hands. By EpwaRrpD trated, 3s. 6d. each. 


HRON-ALLEN, Author of “Codex Chiromantiz.” | {| REBELLION AND LOYALTY: 
With full-page and other ty s. In- The Story of Two Empires. 
ent, bev ' 


perial 16mo, vegetable parchm svelled boards, | 5 SCEPTRE AND SWORD: Stories of 


prety Bae H i Gallant Fights 
y Great Heroes and Gallan ights. 
THe FourtTH VOLUME OF 5 
‘ : REAT 
AMATEUR WORK, Illustrated. Edited ‘ ga ge ety of sl — and 
With Folding 3 ery tam Sie Oa Sivehanlc, Memorable Relirious he Ri and Reformers. 
ith Folding Supplements, containing Designs, . cna 5 


Sketches, and Working Drawings, and about 1,000 | WAWERLEY  Meaani@ecnt ly Tllustrated 
Wood Engravings in the Text. Crown 4to, cloth with Original Designs by Eminent Artists. Super- 


gilt, 7s, bd. royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


























Tue First VoLUME OF 





Also uniform with the above: 

THE INDUSTRIAL SELF-IN- ee a 
STRUCTOR in the leading branches of Technical Ivanhoe. ree = a ee 
Science and Industrial Arts and Processes. By Kenilworth. 7s. 6d. 
numerous Practical Writers and Technical Experts. This edition is printed: from a new fount of type, the 
Profusely Illustrated by Working Drawings, De- | paper is of extra quality and jineness, and the printing 
signs, and Diagrams. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. | conducted with the greatest care. 


WARD AND LOCK’S ROYAL LIBRARY 
OF CHOICE BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


Well printed on good paper, and handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, 
red edges. 


PRICE Qs. each, 


The Volumes already issued ave :—. 

















Jack Brag. THeoporre Hook. | Valentine Vox. Henry CockrTon. 

Ten Thousand a-Year, SamMvuEL WARREN. Nicholas Nickleby. Cuarves DICKENs. 

Irish Stories and Legends. Samvet Lover. Jack Hinton. CHARLEs LEVER. 

Evelina. Miss Burney. Diary of a Late Physician. SamMuEL WARREN. 
Helen. Maria Epceworrn. The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 

Handy Andy. Samvev Lover. By the King’s Command. Victor Huco. 
Pickwick Papers. CuHARr-Es Dickens. Sense and Sensibility. Jane AUSTEN. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Lyrron BuL_wenr. Emma. JANE AUSTEN. 

Kenilworth. Sir W. Scorr. Mansfield Park. Jane AUSTEN. 

Ivanhoe. Sir W. Scorv. Northanger Abbey. JANE AUSTEN. 

H Lorrequer. CHARLES LEVER. Pride and Prejudice. JANr AUSTEN. 

Charles O’Malley. Cuarves Lever. Prince of the House of David. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
Eugene Aram. Lyrron BuLwer. The Throne of David. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Pelham. Lyrron Bucwer. The Pillar of Fire. J. H. INGRAHAM. 








~NEW AND VERY ATTRACTIVE EDITIONS OF 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS, 


Handsomely printed and elegantly bound in cloth gilt, coloured edges, or half-bound 
parchment. One Shilling each. 


1. WORDSWORTH. Selected and arranged by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. [Now ready. 


2. PRAED. Edited by Sirk GEORGE YounNG, [Now ready. 
To be followed at fortnightly intervals by— 

3. BYRON. Edited and Prefaced by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. [ Nov. 6. 

4. SCOTT. Edited by MORTIMER COLLINS, [ Now. 20. 


5. LEAVES FROM THE POETS’ LAURELS. Selected and Edited by LADY Woop. 


[Dec. 4. 


*,* Ask your Bookseller to show you a Specimen of these Elegant Books. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 








ie 








TIME ADVERTISER, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW ListT. 


In large post 4to, on antique laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), plates on finest hand- 
made paper, and bound in most superb style. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURISTS AND GRAPHIC HUMOUR. 


ISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. [lustrated by a large number of 
Reproductions on Wood of Scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, Book Illustrations, etc. 








Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. By Francis C. Turner, B.A. Illustrated by 


Copies of some of the most famous Paintings and Sculptures. 


With Map and 16 Plates, thick demy 8vo, 16s. 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: an Account of the Asiatic Wanderings and 
Adventures of M. Meignan. ae 
Crown &8vo, with Coloured Plates, cloth, 6s. 


WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. By Gornon 8. Fores, Madras C.S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


THE WANDERINGS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. By Prof. Victor Heuy. 


Edited by James S. StauyyBrass. 


NEW BOOKS BY COLONEL BARRAS. 
Two Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE NEW SHIKARI AT OUR INDIAN STATIONS. 
INDIA AND TIGER HUNTING. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


EDITED BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
New Volumes, in red cloth, 1s. each. 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asuron Ditke and Wm. Woopa.t, M.P. 
LOCAL OPTION. By W.S. Cainx, M.P., Wa. Hoye, and Rev. Dawson Burns. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii.—296, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. By Bernarp Perez. With 
an Introduction by James Sutty, M.A., Author of “‘ Outlines of Psychology,” etc. 
_ “This book abounds with practical hints on the proper way of training the very young. It is a ric! 
mine of facts, and the fullest monograph on its subject.’’—Hducational Times. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s; paper, 1s. 


OVER-PRESSURE & ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Sypney Buxton, M.P. 


Oblong 4to, cloth gilt. 


TWELVE OLD FRIENDS: a New Version of AKsop. By Groreiana M. Craik. 


With 8 Plates by Gustave Dori. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WEAVER STEPHEN. By Dr. Joserh | MEREVALE. By Mrs. Jonny 


PARKER, of the City Temple. 1 Vol. BRADSHAW. 1 Vol. 
GLAMOUR. By “ WanprreEr,” Author MEASURE FOR MEASURE Bp, 
of “Fair Diana,” etc. 3 Vols. JOHN DOUGLAS. ; 
CRADLE AND SPADE. By Witutram |) THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. PB, 
SIME. 3 Vols. | ROBERT 8. HICHENS. 


THE SILVER DIAL. By Mary ©. | THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By a 


ROWSELL. 3 Vols. NEW WRITER. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Epwarv | HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK. 


JENKINS, Author of “‘ Ginx’s Baby.”’ 1 Vol. #s. Tn Ten Notehes. 








SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 



























TIME ADVERTISER. 





ONE SHILLING. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LALSE STEPS.” 


Unanimously admitted by the Leading Journals as the BEST BOOK OF THE 
SEASON. 



















































PAGE WOODCOGK S-WIND: PILLS 


pint a ol 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


“*The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 
For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICKEERS’ ANTILACTIC. 
In bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists; and for 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s. 10d., by Parcels Post, from the 
Devor: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. A. Vickers, Seething Lane. 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr. Vickers holds one from a Gentle- 
man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 


“*VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him any relief, 
p OTATOES i | 








POTATOES! POTATOES !! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 


Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 
LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Terms. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 
system of business.’’ ‘ . 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them good value for their money.”’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘* J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system of 
supplying potatoes in 112 lb. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the meansof J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.”’ 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says :—-‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 
low rate.’ 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—*‘ We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.” 

The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.”’ 

The Caterer, &c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘*‘ Caterers and others whose consumption is large will 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
without delay.”’ 

And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H. KENNY & C0. 4, Portugal St. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








HILLEM’S PEDOLINE. : 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it It cures Excessive 
f Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions dis 

appear rapidly under its influence. 


—- | 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


230, STRAND, LONDON, W .C. 
IN BOTTLES 1s. 1}4., 2s. 9d., 5s G6d., and 11s. 





BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 
This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 


in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. | 





It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO.., | 
230, STRAND, LONDON, Ww.c. 





I I DS 1 | 

FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. | 

Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the huma1 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and put: 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all th: 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 
This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the presen 

Proprietors purchased the formula, 





At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder 
man sitting next him said, “Sir, (lo yon not think itis a pity to spoil so excellent an appetit: 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank my 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 





THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from ' 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d, 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 2ls, | ! 













































viii TIME ADVERTISER. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN «& 0. 8S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNY SON. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By Atrrep, Lorp TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Extra 
_fep. 8vo. | [In December. 


WITH 100 PICTURES BY MR. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. . n 

THE WATER BABIES: A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
One*Hundred Illustrations by Linney SampBournr. Fep. 4to, 12s. 6d. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp TEeNNyson, Poet Laureate. 18mo, 4s. 6d. Also a 

limited Edition on large paper. 8vo. ; . 

MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. By WALTER PaTER, M.A., 

Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘‘The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry,” etc. Second 

tdition. 2 vols, 8vo, 12s. : 

A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 
SERMONS. By Mark Parrison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 























NEW NOVELS. 








Now ready. A Popular Edition, price 6s., of the late Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
HUGH CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL, WHITE HEATHER. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By WILLIAM BLACK, 
By HUGH CONWAY, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘The Strange 
Author of ** Called Back.” Adventures of a Pheton.”’’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. a 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s, NOVELS. 
: New Volumes. 
NUTTIE’S FATHER. STORIES REVIVED. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. Author of *‘ The American,” “‘ The Europeans,” etc. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. Two Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
VOICES CRYING IN THE THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. 
WILDERNESS. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 
at _NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo, 78. 6/7. _ Crow mn 8vo, 63. 











MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK FOR CHILDRE N. 
* U8”: an Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. MoLEsworta. With Illustrations by WALTER 
Crankg. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author. With Ilustr rations by WALTER CRANE. 





In Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
Two Little Waifs. The Tapestry Room. Tell me a Story. 
Rosy. A Christmas Child. * Carrots.” 
Grandmother Dear. Christmas-Tree Land. The Cuckoo Clock. 





LOUIS AGASSIZ: His Life and Correspondence. Edited by ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ. 


_2vols, Crown 8vo, 18s. 








A NEW GIFT-BOOK, WITH 500 PICTURES. 
THE VOLUME FOR 1885 OF THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


is now ready. A handsome volume, consisting of 840 pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcuts. 8s. 
The Atheneum says:—‘* A —s satisfactory volume, got up with care and taste, and containing a great 
deal of interesting reading. . Itis a wonderful miscellany for the pric e. “3 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. ALFRED AIn@ER, M.A., Reader at the Temple. In 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. I. ESSAYS 
OF ELIA. II. PLAYS, POEMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. III. MRS. LEICESTER’S 
SCHOOL; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES ; AND OTHER ESSAYS 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. T: ‘anslated from the French, with an Intr oduction, by 


Mrs. T. H. Warp. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. [/mmediately. 


Now Ready. PART. XX. VERSE to WATER MUSIC. Price 3. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 
and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorer Grover, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, etc. 
Demy 8vo. Vols. I., II., and III. 21s. each. 

Vol. I. Ato IMPROMPTU. Vol. Il. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. Vol. III. PLANCHE TO 














SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. Demy 8vo. Also pubiished in Parts. _ I. to XIV., Parts XIX., XX., 
and XXT[. “ 8s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI., 7s. Parts XVII., XVIII., 
i * Dr. Grov e s Dictionary will bi be a boon to every intelligent lov er of music.’ — Saturday Revi iew. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS > 
A NEW POEM 


BY 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(Poet Laureate). 
The Magazine (Price One Shilling) may be obtained at any Booksellers cr Newsagents, 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON, 














Rated 4 D VER TISER, — 





SUITABLE FOR A HANDSOME PRESE Ni 


First Volume of the New Seri ves, cloth gt g yilt edges, 21s, 


H BE ‘*The new Binding on this | 
year’s volume is an unusually | 


beautiful example of decora- 





tive workmanship,”? — Pwd- 


ART |= 
JOURNAL 


VOLUME FOR 1885. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES FOR 1886 NOW BEING 
RECEIVED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


LPDALPPD POFFO VII 


MONTHLY, 1/6. 


riff 


“A wonderful monthly for the money.” 


A VISIT ‘TO ASCULAPIUS, 


. J. Poynter, R. 


For Steel Engraving of this celebrated picture, see the NOVEMBER «‘ ART 
JOURNAL,” Price 1s. 6d. Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE RIVIERA. BOTH BASTERN AND WESTERN. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


With 24 Page Illustrations and nearly 150 in the Text. 
Quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


‘The book is one of a superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and tasteful 
an excellent map of the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help to th» reader.” 
Tllustrated London News 

‘* Many books have eats written about the Riviera, but none are so pic turesquely illustrat 
as that just published... . Admirably executed woox leut illustrations,’’-—7he Quee n, 





J, VIRTUE & Co. (Lmtd.), 26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LONDON, 


























TIME ADVERTISER. 
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Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household 
MANAGEMENT. 4,000 Recipes. 1,000 Cuts and 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 

The Housewife’s Treasury of Do- 
MESTIC INFORMATION. Coloured Plates 
and 600 Cuts. 7s. 6d. 


Ward & Lock’s Universal Instructor. 
In Three Vols. 2,000 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. per Vol. 


The Illustrated History of the 
WORLD. Profusely Illustrated. In Two Vols., 
7s. 6d. each. 

Ward & Lock’s Book of Farm Man- 
AGEMENT. Coloured Platesand Engravings. 7s. 6d, 

Vincent’s Dictionary of Biography, 
Ry the Editor of Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates. 
7s. Od, ; 

Haydn's Dictionary of Domestic 
MEDICINE. With a large number of Engravings. 
7s 6a. ’ 

Haydn’s Bible Dictionary. With a 
large number of Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Whiston’s Josephus. With Memolt of 
Author, Marginal Notes and Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

The Child’s Instructor; or, Learning 
made Kasy. Hundreds of Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


Everybody’s Lawyer. 14,000 State- 


ments of the Law: full Index. 7s. 6d. 


The Young Ladies’ Treasure Book, 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy 
BIBLE, A Genuine Unabridged Edition. 7s. 6d. 


The Land of the Bible. By JOHN 
TILLOTSON, With Maps and 300 Engravings. 7s.[éd. 

Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bona- 
PARTE. New Edition, with full-page Illustrations, 
7s. Gd, 


Motley’s Dutch Republic. New Kdi- 


tion, with Map and full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Bonnechose's History of France. 
New Edition, with full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography. 


Maps and Hundreds of Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
The Treasury of Natural Science. 
With 500 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Every Man His Own Mechanic. The 
Book for Amateurs. 750 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. New Edi- 
tion, with full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
AmateurW ork, Illustrated, Vol. I. with 


Folding Supplements, and about 1,000 cuts. 7s, 6d, 


Mechanics Made Easy. Vol. II. 


of above. Folding Supplements, and about 1,000 
Cuts. 7s. 6d. 
The Workshop at Home. Vol. III. of 
above. Folding Supplements, and 
about 1,000 Cuts. 7s. 6d. 


Bench, Brush, and Lathe. 


Vol. LV. of above Folding Supple- 
ments, andabout 1,000 Cuts. 7s. 6d. 
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EACH. 












=| Seven and Sixpenny Volumes. 


Edueation and literary taste awaken a demand for the 
luxury of the rich ; they are now a boon attainable by all cl 1 
Lock, & Co.'s SEVEN AND SIXPENNY SERIES supplies the demand for these books, which, not mere epi 


form a Library in themselves, in the thorough and exhaustive manner in which they deal with the various sul 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S / 


COMPREHENSIVE SERIES OF 


EACH. 








opularising of good books.. Great works were once the 
asses, and will « 


uickly be considered necessaries. Warp, 

tomes, 

jects, 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Biography. 
10,000 Articles, Illustrated with Portraits. 7s. 6d. 

A Million of Facts. By Sir RICHARD 
PHILLIPS. Embracing entire circle of the 
Sciences. 7s. 6d. 

Popular Scientific Recreations. 

jith about 900 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Natural His- 
TORY. With Hundreds of Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. With 

Life and Glossary, and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
God’s Glorious Creation: Marvels of 
Karth, Sea, and Sky. Beautifully Mlustrated. 7s. 6d. 
The Creator’s Wonders in Living 
NATURE. Beautifully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Hood’s Own. First Series. With the 
Original 350 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
Hood’s Own. Second Series, With the 
540 Original Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


Beeton’s Book of Needlework. 670 
Patterns. With full Descriptions and Instructions. 
Ts. 6d. 


Beeton’s Book of Garden Manage- 
MENT. With Hundreds of Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Litera- 
TURE. With full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Great Thoughts on Great Truths. 
oe and Classified by the Rev. E. DAVIES, D.D. 
7s. 6d, 
Holy Thoughts on Holy Things. 


Selected and arranged by the Rev. E.DAVIES, D.D. 
7s. €d, 


Worthies of the World. With Por- 
traits and full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Epochs and Episodes of History. 
Companion Volume to above. With 220 Engravings. 
7s. 6d. 


Hallam’s Literature of Europe. A 
New Edition. With full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Uniform with the above. 7s. 6d. 


Macaulay, Reviews, Essays, and 
POEMS. Uniform with theabove. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 


Uniform with the above. 7s. 6d. 


Webster's Illustrated Dictionary of 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Uniform with 
the above. 7s. 6d. aaa 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Religion, 
PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. | Iilustrated. 
7s. 6d. 


The Industrial Self-Instryctor. Foid- 





Beeton’s Dictionary ot 
THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
With many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Ing Supplements and many En- 


gravings. 7s. 6d. 
EACH. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





ee 2 mtn — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. New Volume. RACHEL. 


By Mrs. KENNARD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, from the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783, to The Death 


of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of 
**Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.’’ S8vo, 16s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: being a Cyclopeedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, anc! 
Customs, together with the Tec hnic al and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By 
THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, Pesh: wwur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY, Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, 


D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his WIFE and DAUGHTER. Edited by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By General E, F, BURTON, Madras Staff 


Corps. With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 18s. 

AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. By JOHN FULFORD VICARY, Author of “ A Danish 
Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.”? Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: being a Description of some of the most Famous Instances 


of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period 
of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, Author of “The Decisive Battles 
of India,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait of General Lord M ARK. KERR, K.C.B., 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amuse ment 


in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON, 8vo 
Illustrated. 18s. . 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE” - or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a Stupent INTER- 
PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block-Printing and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH 


ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. By T. R. E. HOLMES. Second Edition. 
Revised. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21s. 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN, from the First Muslim Conquest to 


the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. KEENE, C.1.E., M.R.A.8., Author of ‘The Turks in India,’’ 
&c. 8vo. With Map, 18s. 





HARROW SCHOOL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By PERCY M. THORNTON, Author of 


“Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 8vo. With Illustrations and Map, 15s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait of the 


Author, a Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.8.1., Author of ‘The Battlefields of 
Germany.’ 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapters, 18s, 


HIGH-GLASS COOKERY RECIPES, as Taught in the National School for Cookery, South 
Kensington, 8.W. Prepared by CHARLES CLARKE, the Lady Superintendent. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS IN. THE PRESS. 
THORNTON’S GAZETTEER OF INDIA. New and Enlarged Edition, corrected up to 


date. 1 vol., 8vo, about 1,000 pages, 28s. [In December, 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, AS TOLD BY ITS OWN HISTORIANS; the Local Muham- 


madan Dynasties. Vol. I.—GUZERAT. By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S.. late Professor of the Staff 
College. Forming a Sequel, in two or more volumes, to Sir H. M. Elliott’s original work on the 
“*Muhammadan Period of the History of India’’; already edited, annotated, and amplified, by the 
same Author. Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR, and Court and City Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, 


and the Colonies, for the year 1886, 7s. ; or without Index, 5s. 

** A work of exceptional value as a book of reference.’’—TiImEs. 
THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military, Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for 

India in Council, January 1886. 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H., ALLEN & CO., 13, Warman Puace, 8. W. 


(Zn January. 


In January, 














salted A LDVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Othmar: a Novel. By Ouvurpa. 3 erg crown 8vo, at all 














Libraries. 
First Person Singular: = a Novel. By D. Curistie 
MuRRAY, Author of “ Jose »ph’s Coat,” ete. 3 vols., crown 8vo. | [ January. 














Camiola: a Novel. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 


“ Dear Lady Disdain,” etc. Second E:lition. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


For Maimie’s Sake. By Grant Auuen, Author of 


“Strange Stories,” “ Babylon,” etc. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [Junuary. 





Prince Otto: 2 Romance. By R. Louis Srnvensoy, 


Author of “ New Arabian Nights,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Talk of the Town. By Janes Pay. New 


and Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Love—or a Name. By JULIAN HawtuHorne, Author 


of * Garth,” “ Fortune's Fool,” etc. C rown 8vo, cloth e xtri \, 3s. 6d. 











Maruja. By Brer Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 


2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runcrmay. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 67. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 


tains. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 8vo, Ilustrated Boards, 2s.; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Enimasera Stuart 


PHELPS, Author of “ Beyond the Gates,” ete. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Victor Hugo. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinpurne. 


___ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | Zmmediately. 
The Earthquakes; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. A 
9 ’ . 


Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Poets of America. By Epmunp Cuarence Srep- 


MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extr: \, 9s. 











The Open Air. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author of 
“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Nature near London,” “The Life of the Fields,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


In the Middle Watch. By W. Crank Russetn, 


Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “ On the Fo’k’sle 
Head,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








——— ee 


In Peril and Privation : = Stories of Sea Adventure. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” etc. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Science-Gossip: An Illustrated Medium of Inter- 


change for Students anc rs of Nature. Edited by J. E. TAyLor, F.L.S., &c. 
Devoted to Ge ology, Botany, Phy siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, 
Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly: or 5s. per year, post free. 


LONDON : CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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New Novel by the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.”’ 
One Shilling Wonthly, Sllustrated. 


BELGRA PIA. 


The Number for January, 7886, 


Will contain the First Chapters of 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON. 


ENTITLED 


MOHAW KS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNAB. This Novel will be continued throughout t! 


year, 


In addition to several of the Short Stories for which ““ BELGRAVIA ”’ is so famous, ther 
will also appear in this Number the First Chapters of A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
entitled 


THAT OTHER PERSON. 








** Anple entertainment for the iminense circle of readers it deserves to sind, and always will find.”’-—TIMES, 


One Shilling Monthly, The 


Gentleman's Magazine. 


(FOUNDED IN 1731). 


The Number for January, /886, 


Will contain a Complete Story, entitled 


WANTED: A READER. 


By the Author of “‘ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” etc. 


Whilst all the features which have given “* THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” so h 
a reputation will continue to mark it, ‘‘ Science Notes,” by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, I. R.A 
and “Table Talk,” by SYLVANUS URBAN, will also be continued monthly. 


nua ii, Ghesion 

Belgravia Annual for I885. With Stories by 
/E. Lynn Linton, F. W. ROBINSON, GRANT ALLEN, B. MONTGOMERIE RANKIN 

“ BASIL,” and others. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 1s. 








——— = 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1885. con 


sists of one entire Novel by T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyk 
entitled ‘A Barren Title.”’ Demy 8vo, Is. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 



































TIME ADVERTISER. 





Just issued, demy 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND the DOG. By Dr. GORDON STABLES. Contains 


in one handsome volume all that is known about every breed of dog in the world; 
their points, propertiés, uses, and peculiarities; information as to kenneling, feeding, 
rearing puppies, and treatment of the dam. Points of the breeds as laid down by the 


various dog clubs fully given. Illustrated, with 15 full pages of champion dogs and 58 
woodcuts. 


New sniky, Ciews 8vo, 850 pages, 7s. 6d., gilt ole. 


GALLANT DEEDS of the HEROES of the VICTORIA 


CROSS. By whom the Cross has been won and how obtained, from its institution, the 
Crimean War, to the conclusion of the wars in Afghanistan and South Africa; being 
stirring narratives related by Lieut.-Col. W. KNOLLYS and Major W. J. ELLIOTT. 
With 109 Illustrations, and Index of Recipients and their Regiments. 





Price 5s. id 


l. ADVENTURES of SIX YOUNG MEN in the WILDS 
OF MAINE AND CANADA; or, The Knock-about Club. By C. A. STEPHENS: 
Illustrated with 96 artistically-executed Engravings by American artists. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS in the WESTERN STATES 


OF AMERICA. The Atlantic to the Pacific. A Summer Trip of Zigzag Club from 


Boston to Golden Gate. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. W ith 150 beautiful 
K endl avenge, done expressly for this book. 








Crown 8vo, 850 pages, 109 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


GALLANT DEEDS of the HEROES of the VICTORIA 


CROSS. By whom the Cross has been won and how obtained, from its institution, the 
Orimean War, to the conclusion of the wars in Afghanistan and South Africa. Being 
stirring narratives related by Lieut. KNOLLYS and Major ELLIOTT. With Index of 
Recipients. Handsomely bound. 


6d., or cloth 1s. 


ART OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE. Illustrated with 63 


Positions for Learners, Fencing-Sword, Bayonet, Singlestick, Boxing. By Major’ W. J. 
ELLIOTT. 


On the Ist of January, 1886, price , 6d., to be completed i in 12 2 “Monthly Parts. ; 


THE KITCHEN ORACLE OF MODERN CULINARY 


ART. Containing Good Dinners, and How to Dress Them for every Month in the Year; 
and a large amount of useful information on all matters connected with the kitchen, 
with a large number of dishes of great novelty, and the greatest improvements iu 
Culinary Art at the present day. By SAMUEL HOBBS, Author of “ One Hundred and 


Sixty Culinary Dainties for the Epicure,” “The Invalid and the Dyspeptic,” and late 
Chef to Messrs. Gunter & Co., Berkley Square. 

















CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS 


AND HOME PERFORMANCE, Nine different, ls. ld. each, post free. 


1. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 6. CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

2. WHITTINGTON AND CAT. 7. THE MILLER’S MAID. 

3. CINDERELLA. 9. THE PRINCE AND THE WITCH. 

4. PUSS IN BOOTS. 10. LITTLE BLUE BELL, AND THE WILL 
5. MOTHER GOOSE. | OF THE WISP. 


The Dialogue is simple and spirited, the scenery is diversified, the moral excellent, and the 
directions dl for dresses and scenery. 

London: DEAN & SON, ee Fleet Divsst, and by order of 

ali Booksellers. 











TIME ADVERTISER, 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 








THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, wt 


Fancy Needlework ; plain, practical, complete, 


CAULFEILD and B. C. SAWARD. 
pa i bevelled boards, price 21s. 
coloured edges (for presentation), 31s. 6d. 


In demy 4to, 528 
; with COLOURED PLATES, elegant fancy binding, and 


and magnificently illustrated. 
p., 


By 8S. F. 
829 engravings, and plain edge res, 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A Practical Encyclo 


peedia of Horticulture for Amateurs and Professionals. 


engravings. Vol. I., 552 pp. 
ready, price 15s. each. 


BEES AND BEE KEEPING. Scienti- 


fic and Practical. By FRANK CHESHIRE, | 


Vol. I., ready December 10th, price 7s. 
CANARY BOOK. Management of all 


Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules. By 
ROBERT L. WALLACE. Second Edition. 
price 5s. 


GUIDE TO THE COINS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from 
the earliest period to the present time, with 
their value. 
THORNBURN. Of immense value to 
collectors and dealers. Plates in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. Price 6s. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE RABBIT. 
Work on. Fancy Rabbits. 
and Wood Engravings. 


A Complete 
Coloured Plates 
Price 7s. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Prac- 
tical Handbook on Painting and Etching 
upon Various Materials. By B.C.SA WARD. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Their Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Management. Illustrated. 
By C. W. GEDNEY. Price 9s. fid. 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. Keep- 
ing and Breeding the principal Talking 
Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. KARL 
RUSS. Coloured Plates. Price 6s. tid, 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE. By 
D. T. FISH. Price 5s. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. The various 
Breeds of Goats, and their Profitable 
Management. With many plates. By H. 
STEPHEN HOLMES PEGLER. Third 
edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : 


; 7483 Illustrations, and Vol. IL., 


By Major W. STEWART | 

















Illustrated with upwards of 2,000 
550 pp., 750 Illustrations, now 


{ 


CHARACTER INDICATED BY 
HANDWRITING. A Practical Trea- 
tise in support of the assertion that the 
Handwriting of a Person is an Infallible 
Guide to his Character. With Illustrations 
taken from Autographic Letters of States- 
men, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, ps Musicians, Actors, and other 
Persons. By ROSA BAUGHAN,. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Illus 
trated with 144 Engravings, Price 2s, 6d, 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. Col- 
lecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural 
History Specimens of all kinds, Fully 
Illustrated. By MONTAGU BROWNE, 
Second Edition. Price 7s, 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. On Snakes, 
Marsupials, and Birds. By ARTHUR 
NICOLS, F.G.S., F.R.G.8. Price 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES 
AMONG THE CARNIVORA : 
Wild and Domesticated. By ARTHUR 
NICOLS, F.G.8., F.R.G.S. Price 5s. 


SKATING CARDS: For Use on the Ice, 
containing Clear Instructions and Diagrams, 
for Learning the whole art of Figure 
Skating. In strong leather pocket book, 
price 3s. 6d.; or in extra calf, satin lined 
(for presentation), price 5s. 6d. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND: For Amateurs 
and others. Second Edition. By EDWIN 
SACHS. Price 6s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERV 
ING. By WILLIAM CARNEGIE. 
Price 21s. 


THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX 
VIVANTS FOR AMATEURS. 
By CHAS. HARRISON. Price 2s. 6d. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND. 














































TIME ADVERTISER. 








Now Ready. 


No. 2 of THE TOYNBEE JOURNAL for December. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Containing an article by Professor J. R. SEELEY, on ‘‘ THE NEW MISSIONARIES.” 


The TOYNBEE JOURNAL is published monthly, and is a Record of Educational Work in East London, 
and also of the work of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


The Journal may be had of the Secretary at 
TOYNBEE HALL, COMMERCIAL STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


Subscription 1s. 6d. per annum, post free. 































AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 


WOUNDS and SORES, If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 











Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
; parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of 5° 
WORLD FAMED times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 





Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 








Somweitzer & Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan.- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





10, Adam Street, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50., 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrxBrck Buiipine Socrsry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brrx- 
BECK FRERHOLD LAND Socrery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








BILLEM’S PHDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THN DER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be- 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it It cures Excessive 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions dis- 
appear rapidly under its influence. 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


. 2380, STRAND, LONDON, WZ .C. 
: IN BOTTLES 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., 5s, 6d., and 11s. 


BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 








It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
ona leg of mutton?” “ Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “T have to thank my 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 





THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, * 9d., 5s. 6d., 1ls., and 2ls. 

















x TIME ADVERTISER. 


PEPPER'S _ PEPPER'S | 
QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
HEALTH TONIC.| And PODOPHYLLIN. 


ENERGY. A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


NAT . . empweee Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

(GF REAT NERVE STRENGTH, The best antibilious Remedy. s 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

YREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels. 


- of PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
ottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. Imitations ; many Chemists professing their ow: to 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE| LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | py gesr rye SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely ; psc ie rs 2 - ey a 
fade away. nstantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 





(GG REA T MENTAL STRENGTH, 





Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 


not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 

prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 

and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 

healt hy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. to have Lockyer’s. 


POTATOES! POTATOES!! POTATOES!!! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY, DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 
LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., Supplied upon Special Terms. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give sham good value for their money.’’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system of 
supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.”’ 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘* J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 
low rate.” 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.”’ 

The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.” 

The Caterer, &e., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumption is large will 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘* J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recomu:snd those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
without delay.”’ 


[t removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 











And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & C0, 4, Portugal St, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The nam 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will 6 


returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notic 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject. t 
approval ; and an all cases the time and mode of msertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communwations respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER §& RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 








































TIME ADVERTISER, 


WARD, LOCK, & CO,’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO SPRING OF 1885. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; palf-calf, 248.3 full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for 
Universal Reference. EIGHTEENTH Epition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BensamMin 
Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct 

cles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 


i 
“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
age.”—THrE TimEs, 


lish Langu 
“Tt is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”—Tue Sranparp. 
Prospectus post free on application. 














In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
A NEW AND HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. With the late Dean MILMAN’S copious and 


very valuable Notes, numerous Engravings and Marginal Notes throughout. 

No other edition of Gippon’s great Work can compare for cheapness and completeness with this. The whole 
of the Text is given, as written by the Author; xo word is changed, no line is omitted ; at the same time, 
the reader has before hin Dean Milman’s copious Notes, combating the Author’s Scepticism in 
religious matters, while enriching the work by their literary and historical value. This edition 
also includes Marginal Notes, giving the essence of the narrative, and a large number of Engravings, 
illustrating the Manners and Customs, etc., of the Ancient Romans. 


Prospectus post free on application, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to His Ropal highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. A Historical, Practical, and 


Theoretical Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By EpDwarpD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘The Ancestry 

of the Violin,” etc. With an Essay on the Violin and its Position as a Musical Instrument, etc. With 

Photographs, Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 

‘* No brief comment can give any idea of its substantial value, which is very considerable.”—Saturpay 
REVIEW. 

** The amateur violin-maker will find no book hitherto published in the English language which contains 
such minute and exhaustive instructions,”—BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART, 

**A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation,”—YoORKSHIRE 
Post, 





Prospectus post free on application, 








Crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKSHOP AT HOME. Being the Third Volume of “AMATEUR WORK 


ILLusTRATED.” With Folding Supplements and about 1,000 Engravings. 

The subjects treated in this Volume include :—Lathe Building—Velocipede Making—China Painting—Etching 
on Glass—House Painting—House Papering—Home-made Furniture —Amateur Carpentry—The Art of Gilding— 
Organ Building— French Polishing—Picture Frame Making—Violin Making— Photograph Painting— Soap Making 
—Kret-Work—Wood Carving—Amateur Printing—Incubators—Microscope Construction — Ferneries — Moving 
Models—Dynamo Making—Pianoforte Tuning—Renovation of Old Paintings—Forge Work—Photograph Enlarg- 
ing—Bird Stuffing and Preserving —Perambulator Making, etc., etc. 





NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, with Mlustrations, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


LIVES OF FAMOUS POETS, By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


‘‘No book of the same woupe and treatment is in the hands of the public.’”— Tue Grarnic. 

**Contains more trustwort y biographical matter and suggestive criticism about our leading 
English poets than can be found anywhere else in such small compass and in such a convenient form,”— 
SCOTSMAN. 

“Every page is of permanent interest. The biographies, in spite of their unpretentiousness, are 
examples of the finest literary art.’—MancHEsTr&R EXAMINER, 





In Four Volumes, royal Svo, cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 


mation, Entirely New and Revised Edition, Rewritten throughout, and containing some Thousands of 
Additional Articles. Comprising GeoGRaPHy, History, BioGRAPHY, BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ART, SCIENCE, 
RELIGION, PHtLosopHy, and LITERATURE, and containing about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 
vings and Coloured Maps. 
“A perfect mine of information.”—Lreps MERcuRY. 
‘“We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”—Scorsmay. 
Prospectus post free on application, 


*.* Complete Catulegue (comprising about 2,000 different Works) post free, 
WARD, LOOK, & CO., London: Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street. 










































TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


1, New Novel by the Author of “ Two Ifs.” Three Vols. 
For His Friend. By E. M. Aspy-Wimu1ams. 


** A capital specimen of a Society novel, pure, and yet full of interest.”—Live. ; 
’“ A right simple novel, with a charming heroine, and a couple of really se male figures.”"—Vanity Fair. 


2. New Novel by Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW. Three Vols. 
Roger North. By Mrs. Joun Brapsuaw. 


“Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in “ Roger North” a country gentleman wi 
broader views and a larger mind than most of the species.”— Whitehall Review. 
“A wholesome piece of fiction.”—Society. “This is high praise, but it is not too high.”—Scotsman, 


3. New Novel by REDNA Scott, Three Vols. 
Edith. By Renna Scort. 


“* This novel is like an oasis in the desert of dry, barren fiction, which we see daily widening around us. It is a lo) 
story, of course, but the love is pure, delicate, tender. . . . It is a natural story, naturally told.”—Glasgow Herald. 


4. New Novel by Mrs. CAREY HOBSON, Author of “The Farm in the Karoo.” Three Vols. 
At Home in the Transvaal: or, Boers and Boers. 


“ Has plenty of incident, an acquaintance with facts, which saves it frem being commonplace.”—A cademy. 
5, Three vols, 


Sorrowful, yet Lucky. By A. pe Vatvepre. 


“ The waft of colour and  ceneaye and outdoor magnificence that always lurks in the leaves of a book on Italy is ney 
out of place in this sombre clime of half-lights, half-tints, and chequered spirits.”—Literary World. 


6. Three Vols. By Mrs. EDMUND ROGER, Author of “ Southwark andits Story.” [ 7his da 
Elfrica. An Historical Romance of the Twelfth Century. 


. . . « On the rocky billows of the court intrigue, clerical foibles, strong men’s loves and follies, their arts and ail 
gentle women’s pastimes and daily doings.”— Whitehall Review. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 











«cc 





Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. NEW DUTCH NOVEL. Crown &vo, 6s. 
In Troubled Times, By A. 8. C. WALLIS. Anna; or, The Professor’s Daughter. | 
“It is truly refreshing in these days to come upon a Marie Daat. 
work of such unquestionable excellence. ... There are “This is a charming Dutch novel, faithfully tr 
characters in the book that should live beside Romola and lated by Col. Charles Muller. The aim of the author i 
Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome. It is as artistic advocate the emancipation of woman and the protect 
a story as it is excellent.”—Spectator. of dumb animals. ... The reader cannot fail to b 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day terested in it, and in the graphic description of Du 
: : . ke ee life and manners among the middle classes, with wh 
A Wayside Violet. By the Author of “ Fair the author intersperses her admirable tale. ”— Lit 
Faces and True Hearts,” “Born to Luck,” ete. World. 








NEW ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 


GHOSTS EXPLAINED. 
What is the Fourth Dimension? By C. H. Hinton, B.A. Crown 


8vo, ls. 


** A short treatise of admirable clearness. .. . Mr. Hinton brings us panting but delighted to at least a momenta 
faith in the “ Fourth Dimension,” and upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting problems.”—Pali 0! 


Fifth Thousand, ls. Sold Everywhere. 
Forewarned. By E. M. Aspy-Wit.iams, Author of “Two Ifs,” “ Fo: 


His Friend,”’ ete. 


“lf there be any readers who can take it up at the beginning of the evening, and go to bed before the terrible F\ 
warning has been realised, fiction is not for them.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Exceedingly sensational.”—Figaro. “It deserves popularity.” — Bookseller. 


The March of the Strikers. By Joun A. Bevan, M.D. 1s. 


“ Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood."—Perthshire Advertiser. 

** Deserves to be widely read.”—Schoolmaster. 

** A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between the strikers and the troops would brin 
the house down.”—Knowledge. “A powerful story.”—Society. 


NEW LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 
The Hero Sacrificed. Crown 8vo, pp. x.—172, 1s. 


Pleasant Readings from the Dane. Translated from th 
Originals (with permission), by JOHN FULFORD VIcARY, J.P., Author of “A Dani: 
Parsonage.’ Crown 8vo, ls, [ Lhes da 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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DECORATIVE ART SUPPLEMENTS, 


PRINTED IN COLOURS, are Given in each Part of the 


LADIES’ TREASURY, 7°. MONTHLY. 





THE FOLLOWING HAVE APPEARED THIS YEAR :— 
HAND SCREEN DESIGN (JAPANESE), for Ornamenting a Box or Table Top, or in Embroi- 
dery for a Sofa Cushion. See February Part. 
MAT FOR FLOWER VASE, work in Wool and Satin Bugles. See March Part. 


DESIGN FOR BELLOWS IN BRASSWORK, showing the manner of pushing up the Brass 
into pattern (Repoussé). See April Part. 


BARBOTINE WORK. DESIGN OF TULIPS FOR DECORATING. Sce May Part. 


TAWNY OWL FIRE SCREEN OR PANEL DESIGN, for Painting in Oils or Water Colours, 
See June Part. 








Just Published, crown 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 


POSITIVISM AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, 
BEING THE FIRST PART OF 


Meligion without God, and God without Religion. 
By WILLIAN ARTHUR, Author of the “Tongue of Fire,” etc. 








COMMERCIAL AND SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. 


With Special Chapters on the Best Method of Opening a Set of Books, Instruction 
for taking out Prime Cost and Calculating Depreciation, and some useful 
Tables, with a Copious Glossary and Index. By A. F. NOTLEY. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


‘Young men about to enter on commercial life will find Mr. Notley a thoroughly trustworthy guide in the 
mysteries of single and double entry. The principles underlying the art of Book-keeping are explained in 
language free from technicality, and a valuable innovat'ou is made in the shape of two chapters containing 
instructions for taking out prime cost and depreciation —instructions which, so far as we are aware, have 
not appeared hitherto in any work published on the subject.” — Knowledge 


* ** Business men will appreciate the chapter on the mode of taking out prime cost and depreciation. The 
work is altogether one of the best practical manua!s of Buok-keeping we remember to have seen,’’— 
Scotsman. 


‘The chapters on prime cost and depreciation may be specially commended, as these subjects have not 
heretofore been treated in works on Book-keeping.’’—Moncy. 


“One of the most practical works on Book-keeping with which we are acquainted. . . . An excellent 
book, and one which deserves to be recognised as a standard work on the subject. The exercise book is 
well adapted to the text-book.’’—Schoolmaster. 


“More comprehensive and practical than anything that has yet been published.”’—Civil Service 
Candidate, 


“With such a guide bad Book-keeping is inexcusable.’’— Building and Bngineering Times. 
** Altogether the book is the best we have seen on the subject ’’—Literary World. 
**It is one of the simplest and clearest works on the subject we have seen.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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NEW AND RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Seem OOOO OO® 





Elementary Text-Book of Zoology. By Profs. W. Ciaus 
(Univ., Vienna) and A, SEDGWICK (Trin. Coll., Camb.). 
With 706 New Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth. 
SecTron I.—Protozoa to Insecta. 21s. 
SEcTION II.—Mollusca to Man, 16s, 


“ Has been anxiously awaitel . . . a most masterly introduction to Zoology. . 
contains as rich a supply of well-drawn figures as man could desire.” —Zoologist. 


Elementary Text-Book of Entomology. By W. F. Kirsy 
(Brit. Mus.). Illustrated with several Hundred Woodcuts. 8vo, 15s. [ This day 


Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Prof. W. Prantz and 


S. H. Vings, D.Sc., M.A. (Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge). Fourth 
Edition [1885]. 275 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


History of British Ferns. By E. Newmay, F.LS. Third Edition. 


Cuts. 8vo, cloth, 18s. A ‘“ People’s Edition” of the same (abridged), containing 
numerous Figures, is also issued. Ji/th Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 


Alpine Plants. Painted from Nature. By J. Senora. With descriptive 


text by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc. Four Series, each with 100 coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, half persian, gilt tops, cach 25s, 


| New Edition of Series I, shortly. 


Dictionary of British Birds. By Cotone, Montacuz. New 
Edition. By BK. NEWMAN, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals. By Victor Henn, 


Full of important and curious research into the History of the Migrations of Cultivated 
Plants and Domestic Animals from their home in Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of 


Europe. [ Nearly ready, 


Bibliography, Index and Quide to Climate. By A. Ramsay, 
F.G.8. Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 


The Cruise of the “Alert.” By R. W. Coppincer, M.D. (Staff- 
Surgeon on board “ Alert.” New Edition with all the Original Plates. 8vo, 6s. 


“No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into readable shape the 


result of his investigations and his impressions of strange scenery and savage men,”— 
Saturday Review. 


The Royal Relief Atlas. By G. Puiuirs Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. 


With Thirty-one Raised (embossed) Maps, each separately framed in cardboard mounts 
and the whole handsomely bound in One Volume. Royal 4to, 21s. [Second Edition read y. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


The following Books are all eminently practical, and, with the exception of 2 and 6, 
are Illustrated, Sent post free at the prices named. 


1. 


SEASIDE WATERING PLACES. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


2. NORTHERN WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE. 2s. 


Ser? 


THE UPPER THAMES. ls. 
TOUR IN THE STATES AND CANADA. 2s. 6d. 


. WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WATERING PLACES. 2s. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W. Cc. 








The following Books are all eminently practical, and, except Nos. 3 and 8, are ‘ci 
Illustrated. Sent post free at the prices named. 


— 
SO DIS OTR gO bo 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 6d. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 6d. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. ls. 
MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 1s. 
CUCUMBER CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 1s. 
VINE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 1s. 
GARDEN PESTS AND THEIR ERADICATION is. 


. PROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING. 2s. 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE. 5s. 


HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 
FLOWERS. _ 5s. 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. | 5s. 

HARDY FRUIT BOOK. 5s, 

ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, Vol. I., 743 Illustrations, 15s. ; and 
also in 1s. Monthly Parts, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 





Mechanics for Amateurs. 


The following Handbooks are all eminently practical, written for amateurs, and fully 
Illustrated. Sent post free at the prices named, 


. BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 


BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
TURNING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
CARPENTRY FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
TOYMAKING FOR AMATEURS. 4s. 
FRAME-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 2s. 


. PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. 1s. 


WOOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Is. 
WORKING IN SHEET METALS. éd. 
TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS. 6d. 


. MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. 5s. 
- PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 7s. 6d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


EVERY THURSDAY, ONE PENNY. 

The ‘*C. C.” is recognised among the well-to-do classes throughout the entire 
country as the leading Keligious and Family Newspaper. It contains more reading 
matter than any of its contemporaries, and is im all respects one of the handsomest 
specimens of popular religious journalism published. 





PLEASE NOTE THE FOLLOWING PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE ‘‘C, C.” 

It contains weekly a sermon by Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, revised by himself, and 
contributed specially to the “ Christian Commonwealth,” and published in no other journal, 

Its Leading Articles are characterized by freshné:s, vigour, and independence. 

It is evangelical, but not sectarian; scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, but 
alwys true to Christian principles.” 

It gives special attention to the Home Circle, and Hints and Helps for Workers. 

It is now publishing an original Serial story entitled “Ownhood and Inheritance,” by 
the author of * David Easterbrook,” “ My First Curacy,” etc. 

It gives reports of all important religious meetings. 

It contains the very best weekly summary of Religious, Temperance, and General News, 

It gives a good summary of Continental and American Items. 

Its departments of Christian Evidence, and Queries and Answers, have been received 
with special favour. 

It publishes, under ‘“ Our Correspondence,” letters representing all shades of opinion. 

It publishes weekly “ Echoes from Leading Pulpits.”’ 

[t contains a series of letters by the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., author of “ The 
Lite and Words of Christ,” written from Egypt and Palestine, relating to the various 
localities, customs, biblical sites, etc. 

It is reaily one of the best and cheap2st religious papers published. 


EDITORIAL, PUBLISHING, AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES, 


73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





A YVYEAR’S MINISTRY. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. POST FREE, Bs, 
Each Volume containing 26 Sermons by Dr. Maclaren, among which are the following :— 





The Christian Life a Trans tion. One Saying With Two Meanings. 

Christ's First Words to the World. The Purif Influence of Hope. 

Faith Conquering the World. The Secret of Gladness. 

First Preaching and its Results. The Unwearied God and Wearied Men. 
How the Little may be used to get the Great. What Faith makes of Death. 

How to Sweeten the Life of Great Cities. The Patient Master and the Slow Scholars. 
The Love which calls us Sons. Sorrow According to God. 

Now! Now! Not By and Bye. The Unrevealed Future of the Sons of God. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Dr. Maclaren’s discourses are distinguished by much originality of thought, always well founded upon 
more than ordinary acquaintance with the languages in which the Bible was written. '’— Eeelesiast cal Gazette. 

“Tens of thousands will welcome Dr. Maclaren's five forceful utterances, so full of grace and truth. We 
know of noothersermons to which we would more heartily commend our younger brethreu.’’—Sword and Trowel. 

ms" . The volume is packed full of good things to a degree that makes it one of the most precious 
miditions our sermon library has received for a long time past . . . throbbing with spiritual impulse 
in every line, and saturated with Gospel truth as experimentally realised by one of the finest spirits of the 
age.’’—The Christian Leater. 

**Dr, Maclaren’s sermons are full of holv and inspiring power, and their influence on the practical life 
must be very great. Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring 
preaching as he.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

** Level to life’s needs and duties; draw their illustrations from common life and things; forcible, 
positive, warm.’’—New York Christian Union. 

* Dr. Maclaren, who has hitherto given to the public only selected and very highly wrought specimens 
of his pulpit utterances gives us now the means of testing his ‘“‘ ordinary pace.’’ His work stands the test 
thoroughly. For our part we prefer his ordinary pace. The style is more direct and forcible than in his 
previous volumes.""—he Expositor. 


Office of the ‘‘ CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH,” 73, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 

















